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The anthropologist RUTH 
BENEDICT argued that 
cultures were artistic wholes 
and should be treated with the 
kind ofrespectaccorded to 
works of art. Olivia Harris 

reviews Judith Modell’s new 
study of Benedict’s career 
(page 17) 

Cold comfort farm mg: 
PAMELA HORN exposes the 
myths of 1 9th cen tury 
pastoralism (page 15) 
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Keeping an open mind 

■ with polwersities is rhm remain an nf aIim. . 
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Where learning is literally 
fire: JOHN MUNRO’a 'Don’s 
Diary; comes from Beirut’s 
American University closed 
onceagaininthewakeof - 

renewed violence (page 4) 

Maggie Richards looks at the 
achievement and future of a 
small agency working on 
education’s r bottom line’: the 

^ultuteracy and 
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agrees that they are a goad thing, but 
almost no one wants to be first in line. 
TTie merger of the New University of 
Ulster and the Ulster Polytechnic in 
Northern Ireland was the first object of 
attention, but most people argued that 
special conditions in the province 
made it an unlikely precedent. The 
Government seemed to agree: minis- 


„ «.^vi-uu,iuii IS u tenure 

clause in the new university's charter. 

Then the focus of attention moved 
to Scotland with the proposal first to 
amalgamate Aberdeen University, 
Robert Gordon's Institute of Technol- 
ogy. and Aberdeen College or Educa- 
tion and more recently (and more 
speculatively?) to merge Stirling Uni- 
vcrsily and Paisley College ofTechnol- 

nov I ho A N I « 
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institutes is Itself in the middle of 
wholesale rationalization. The ILEA 
which is responsible for five 
polytechnics and a large number of art 
and other colleges engaged in higher 
education is just completing the first 
stage of its review of advanced further 
education. 


lip IPS 


seems 10 

gnp the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment (the SED has been promising for 
months to announce its decision on the 
proposal to establish n very prelimin- 
ary committee of inquiry). The Stir- 
lmg-PalsIey merger looks an unlikely 
prospect with 40 miles between them 
and two universities and the city of 
Glasgow in the way. 

So now the attention has settled on 
London where the Inner London 
Education Authority is about to prop- 
ose formally that the City of London 
Polytechnic and the City University 
should be amalgamated. Before any- 
one Jumps to the conclusion that this 
polyversuy proposal too will run into 
me sunn, pmispi all,, •>* i. . . 


ifi L r ! 1 msuiuie or 

Higner Education on the non-universi- 
Po *«d uneasily (and unten- 
ably?) in the middle is Goldsmiths. 

There is also a prlma facie case for 
arguing that if a start must be made 
somewhere a merger between the two 
Cltys is perhaps the best place. City 
chose to stay outside London Universi- 
ty when it was promoted to university 
status in the mid 1960s and so is outside 
the scope of London’s present rationa- 
lization initiative. The ILEA is deter- 


courses to be offered in the new 
polyversity. The ILEA is particularly 
committed to opening up access and to 
protecting part-time and sub-degree 
courses, and so would be especially 
unhappy at signs of incipient 
academic drift.” In fact this may be 
less of a problem than in the past: the 
demographic pressures which through- 
out the 1960s and 1970s encouraged 
concentration on full-time degree- 
level courses may in future encourage 
institutions to pay more attention to 
less traditional courses. 

Second is validation. Should a 
polyversity award its own degrees 
without external supervision? Should 
some courses remain validated by 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards and other agencies? Or 
should there be a move towards 
a homogeneous regime of self-valida- 
tion, monitored "at intervals by the 

nrrw WV 1 ?* 5 he,p P ossib, y of ‘he 
UGCJ?Third is control. The ILEA 

vrauld have to give up its detailed 
administrative supervision once the 
polyversity became a chartered institu- 
tion, but would clearly insist on main- 
taining a substantial stake in the direc- 
tion of the new university. Generous 
representation on the university’s 
court might not be enough. So perhaps 
the conventions of university govern- 
ment would need to be reworked 
Fourth and most sensitive of all is 
finance. How should a polyversity be 
funded - by the UGC? by some ugly 

u of ,^ GC - NAB, m 3 
ILEA? by the ILEA on the formal 
advire of the UGC? Or the other way 
round? Hr anu man * 
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mergers. It is not idle talk. 

On balance that is beneficial, to both 

1 sup 5? ! rters , and lho opponents of 
polyvereilles. It is time that the idea 
was subjected to some tests of prind- 
if the P rin cipl« 

SSu,! } e i rietails of university- 
polytechnic amalgamations are not 
properly discussed, the whole idea will 


S*’ S T rannUati0n ’ stn ®^8 sian- 

ma n ci“ r not “ ™ 
may pej. pie ILEA is not arguing this 

polytechnics already enjoy corpome 


,1. . .. ."T uui ns Closer 

links with local authority education 
would have to be entrenched in nny 
nindrng system. 3 

n ® U J '\ h important not to run loo far 
ahead, to become intoxicated by the 
possibilities of university-polytechnic 
mergers or overwhelmed L ihe ob- 

tSSSSf^ present the ne«i 
Th? r ,f ^^° ne ‘o keep an open mind. 

be two at ys should 
start negotiations in a positive spirit in 
thehope and beUef thaTif sSc^fSi a „ 
Z3?L h ew JW* of institution 

DES in ‘ he L meantime the 

DES, the UGC, and the NAB should 
show supportive, but not oppressive 
merest fn these negotiatfoSrTTie 
2SJ5JS? fundamental and too 
2 ^ be 1 .« nor ® d in the pursuit of 
^ort-term gams from painful arm 
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. t‘ on Technology Sub-Commitiee oi 
1 that group . . . 

I’m so sorry. Doctor Ellison, I missed 
the first part of that. Did you say 
Tuesday was Teaching Workshops? 

Yes, Registrar. 

Well, I think we’ll be alright then. 
Honorary Degrees Committee Is always 
Thursdays - yes, that's rigid, my 
secretary’s nodding at me - and oi 
course during spring term only. 

In that case, is sounds as though b 
should be possible. 

Good, good. Now, may I move on. 
We d also be very pleased If you would 
Join us on Promo I Ions Committee u 
from October. Professor Nossiler, who 
Is deputv chairman of that committee, 
personally expressed his heller that you 
would have something positive to con- 
tribute In thal setting. And as you know 
it’s one of the more important uni- I 
verslty committees. Only open to senior ! 
.KafT. I 

Dial's very kind of Professor j 
Nossiter ... I 

Excellent. And while I’m sorting out 1 
these matters, Doctor EUlson, it would j 
also make good sense, now that you’rt 1 
on Finance Committee, If you Joined ui , 
J® Estates and Gardens. That's usually j 
Wednesdays, and of course there's 
quite n bit of overlap with Finance, 
indeed you'll find some of the back- 
ground papers Identical. 

Anything which reduces the prepara- 
tion time would certainly be a blessing. 
Jolly good. So unless there’s anything 
else, Doctor Ellison, I’ll make the 
appropriate adjustments, and you'll 
duly receive papers and agenda 
through the Internal mail. 

Well, actually, Registrar, there is just 
one other thine. 

Yes? 6 

You see, I really don’t mind being 
invited to join another three university 
committees in addition to the six upon 
which I already serve. Neither ao I 
really mind the fact that the real reason . 
for such invitations is that this universi- 
ty is trying to implement its AUT* 
influenced policy of ensuring adequate 
female representation on all commit- 
tees. And neither do I really mind that 

this Inunltmc airnm iunmnrt a/*n rfl If 1 


; A. C: Cronjbje: who should : 
write Uie hiettfry of sci once? 

; |h6j scientists? historians? ■ 

philosophy i n ths surgery? 
Law and medial ethics 
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The annual public expenditure -White 
papers are becoming less and less 
B8 Hii e to future Government 
mentions. ^2? , . be P an in the late 

1960s and established itself in the 1970s 
as ^Sophisticated exercise in planning 
public expenditure, and so provided an 
mvahjab|e forward look at Govem- 
mem priorities, has degenerated in;the 
19BQs;intp aspperflciaT holding bpbra- 
™?J LJPZ!? 1 ' ^present programmes are 
rolled forward mechanicaly and mind- 
lessly, 7110 public expenditure suV- 
vey, which, was designed ip he the 1 
budget s bettor half, is now ohly good 
fora day pr two of managed headlines. 

ui? f. ot started with the move to ', 
cash limits. At the time. this was seeii as 
? l Mflbtentog'BpjiBliIlc. experidi- 
tarc planning antf making it conform 

mnrf» rlnenlu 4k a ■ _ 


White elephants 


■ all the emphasis on cash, which not 
only makes it difficult 'to sort' out the 

' !Sh nC i? tb ®l 05CI ? but makes it 
virtually impossible to plan at all. It is 
even doubtful whether projected ex- 
• pendljure and actual expenditure have 
been brought any closer together. 

.. , The result Is that last weft’s White' 
Paper tells us, very little aboilt the' 
uqvernmont s medium-term ihien,| 
tions for higher, education. The broad : 
Picture for universities is Sloping fuhd- 
ng, no more dramatic cuts but con-" 
timilng pressure :on the unit of re- 
, f° urc< r- For the polytechnics and Col-'. : 

^ there see'his 
. to be a modest recovery, The Science 
, bud 8«t : appears to '.Wfit Ifrbfn- = . 


making n conform 
! ^Jp^osely to the eventual outcbmM. 

; Si i ^ thi advantage ^ 1 
placing proper emphasis on the actual 
.provided. 


penditufe White Paper which set the 
Panfe was published in early 
? Vcr S e nex f tflree years a key 
Si®JL°r ll « universities will be 
whether the Government finds extra 
■ SS for an extanslon of the new 

he h \iK U i> BlJt th ^ e are 00 dues in 
deur^i£ : 5®^ T° a substantial: 

• ■ surveys of the 1980s allow entjerpjdslng 

• ministers a discreet but cruclaTSom 
tor manoeuvre. In the short fup that 

. * probably mote 


10 . the past. And, at a more concre 
level, I don't really mind greatly, I 
when I’m at these committees, evei 
person present smiles indulgently ; 
my direction . whenever .tpe #01 
‘‘woman’,’ of "female'' 1 occurs in tf 
discussion. I don't mind doors belr 
opened. for me, chairs pulled back f< 
me to sit down, even biscuits passed a 
round the table so that f mwndioos 
first. But, yes, there is ONE : thing. 
Pfoase,. Doctor EJlisop. 

I will neyer' attend any further mee 
tfig* of any committee,, at which th 
chairman, after I’ve been endcavoui 


.. uus oroaa picture telli us vetyjlittie. i 
^ ^ .fitree years /dll, the! 
. .. action in univcrsiiy fuhdlnghas beep to 
do with various special programmes - 
restructuring new blood, information 
te^nqiogy.^fane bf these were more 
frrt e r;Jn;the.;cye of Sir- 
vfhclP' eji^ 
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able to plan public expenditure in a 
Mhercnt and ppsftiveW.. A (prt 3 Qht 
ot 'Education ^atid 
Seisin- the, unhuppy. position of 
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Thatcher sets 
new task for 
universities 

by David Jobbins 
The Prime Minister is determined to 
drag the universities firmly into the 
closing decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

And at Warwick University Inst 
week Mrs Thatcher added a third 
role to the universities' traditional 
tasks of teaching and research. 

“It Is that of turning discovery qnd 
creative ideas to (he advantage of the 
population as a whole, "she said. “It 
is very much a part of the role of 
universities not only to create those 
ideas, not only to educate and to train 
others, but to be a very part of the 
process which means those Ideas are 
taken up outside whether In the arts 
or in the sciences, to the great 
advantage of all our people.” 

Opening an incubator building for 
small high-technology companies on 
Warwick's science park, Mrs 
Thatcher said that many people were 
too conservative and tended to cling 
to yesterday’s industries and yester- 
day’s courses. 

“1 find myself trying to force the 
pace of change just a little bit fas- 
ter ... I regard this university as 
being In the forefront of harnessing 
change to the well-being of society.” 

Mrs Thatcher reacted with good 
humour to the hostile reception from 
students androther demonstrators at 
Warwick. The authorities at War- 
wick, and at Essex where forri**£ 
Cabinet colleague Mr Cecil Parkin- 
son was prevented from addressing a 
dosed Conservative meeting, blamed 
outsiders for the trouble. 

Both Incidents happened as the 
National Union Students began Its 
campaign for a new deal. 

The influence of Number 10 can 
also be detected behind the drive by 
the Department of Education and 
Science to weaken tenure and the 
Importance attached to making the 
emency Inquiry effective. 

More evidence of the influence of 
Government emerged this week 
when the idea of an academic to head 
(he vice chancellors* efficiency in- 
quiry was ruled out. But former civil 
servants' have also been eliminated 
and the independent chairman of the 
steering committee, likely to be 
announced shortly, .Is to be' a 
businessman with academic links, 

Mr Brian Taylor, secretary gener- 


lors and Principals, said a large 
, number of universities were putting 
themselves ;forwprd to take part in 
the s(udy. 



Reception committee . . . some of the protesters who greeted Mrs Thatcher at Warwick 

Funding gap puts strain 
on NAB/UGC relations 


by John O’Leary 

The first Serious signs of strain between the University 
Grants Committee and the National Advisory Body 
emerged this week as the two agencies cleared the decks for 
their “great debates". 

At the latest meeting of the NAB board there was 
concern that last month's public expenditure White Paper 
would lead to a widening of the gap in funding between the , 
universities and the public sector. Some members advo- 
cated a direct protest on the issue to Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of Stale for Education and Science. 

Although Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of the NAB 
board, headed off such un approach on the grounds that U 
would be beyond the body’s terms of reference, it was 
agreed that doubts should be expressed about the adequacy 
of likely future budgets. The 12-membcr “chairman s study 
group" is to consider whether to recommend an appeal to 
Sir Keith and will monitor comparisons with the universi- 

he papers by the NAB secretariat put the likely size of the 
advanced further education pool at £597m in 1985/86 and 
about £6 15m In 1986/87, compared with £580m next year. 
They calculate that yearly increases in pay and prices of 
more than 2 per cent would imply further reductions in 
funding levels. This is alfaost certain to be the case, the 
secretariat warns. Student numbers are expected to rise by 
almost one per cent in 1985-86. . 

Dr Ray Rickett. director of Middlesex Polytechnic, 
described the White Paper's effect on higher education os 
“educational apartheid' 1 . He said it would lead to a 
widening of the gap across the binary line and 9 lowering of 
standards to produce secoiid class citizens in the Rublic 


sector. The universities had been largely protected from 
- inflation while the polytechnics would suffer a further cut of 
perhaps 8 per ceoi over three years. . 

Some members of the board who previously accepted 
lower funding levels as n necessary consequence or 
maintaining access for students supported Dr Rickctt in 
calling for a hall now. But Mr Bnll argued against busing the 
case on equity of treatment with the universities. 

“You could take the view. as. 1 might, that while the 
teaching staff are ovemrovided, the other areas of funding, 
such os support staff on<l support costs, arc underpro- 
vided," he said. "But It Is only a susploion and we are going 
to commission work on these areas and develop a firm view 
of what is needed." ... . • ’ 

He is to return the theme today m a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Colleges in Further nnd 
Higher education, arguing that adequacy and not equity Is 
the test of funding. The NAB, he will say, must insist 
unequivocally on adequate funding, but the public sector 
should not regret having a lower unit of resource than the 
universities. • ’ . • . - . 

A second area of embryonic disagreement between the 
UQC and the NAB is about their mutual relationship. Two 
meetings have been scheduled between the "chairman s 
study group" and a hnlf-slrtnglh UGC to coordinate us far 
as passible their views on matters of common interest in 
their "great debates". , 

However the UGC sees these meetings as merely as 
Useful exchange of views, such as it has on a semi-regular 
basis with the vice chancellors' committee. The N AB on the 
other hand believes that the two bodies should enjoy a 
much clqser, special relationship. . ' 


Aberdeen to lose its television service 

Kv nion WnitaQ steering committee was disbanded and Staff who * 

py vjiga vvojias reolaced bv a small subcommittee university won! 


Aberdeen University's court has de- 
cided to 8X6' its award-winning televi- 
sion servied despite recommendations 
from an independent consultant and 
an acadpmic committee thal it should 
bo retained -and expanded. 

.• The court look the-dcclslon without 
any consultation, and lh£ J unloi& are 
likely, to fight the closure on Hie 
; grounds that, it contravenes procedural 
agreements. . 

= ■ . 'Ten months ago. the university 
hired pn external television consultant 
to advise on the unit’s future. His 
corindential report said the centre was 
a valuable - asset which should- be 

sustained.' : / % •• 


steering committee was disbanded and 
replaced by a small subcommittee- 
chpired by Aberdeen’s principal, Ppif- 
fessor George McNicol. 

This subcommittee last week pro- 
duced a brief report for the court which . 
recommended Slashing the television 
services. There is considerable anger 
both from the unions and the television 
centre that nobody ouside tjie court 
haswl seen this paper. . 

.Tlie court announced that expendi- 
ture on the television service must be 
“radically reduced .as soon as possible" 
while retaining a small unit in the 
medical faculty. A university state- 
. mentkaid the decision to axe the main 
part of the service had been taken ‘in 
the light of the reduction of £585,000 in 
- .«I_v pvnfrfpH recurrent 


Staff who wished to stay in the 
university would be redeployed, but 
one member of the television unit 
commented: "Hqw one employs pro- 
fessional television producers and en* 
ginecrS in anything other than televi- 
sion i&' not something the court made 
clear." . 

The television service was set up in 
1970, and Aberdeen *as the first 
British university to introduce colour 
television. It has \yon the Royal Televi- 
sion Society award for educational 
programmes for seven years running. 

Two years ago.' the service, which 
costs around. £200,000 annually, was 
Urged by the the university to lake on 
outside contrtdt work, and has raised 
around £50.000 ' over the past year, 

. jjM — 1 pan AAA kn 


television the ^iyeritky'p expected taftirent 

produ^^^ S' along ^Two senior members' of |he service’s But ^ 

the satiie • IwSr.recpmmending the 14-strong staff had asked to take - pat m Gatth 2? ; 

. appointment of another producer and 
increased ifundinfa: ■ ..• •••!. 


14-strong staff had asked to take 
Voluntary severance, befor? the court s 
decision, and. 1 no members of. itaff 
would be made Compulsorily rednn- 
dant, . 


put. in a "Catch 22"; position, since 

E reducers' posts hive been: frozen, 
ampering their work, while One appa- 
rent rbaSop for the closure is that. they, 
do riot ' make enough' .'pro#ajfimp*,'.- ‘ 
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Cash agreed 
for Europe’s 
new venture 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Common Market information 
technology research programme 
ESPRIT, held on the starting mocks hy 
British and German reservations over 
the budget, was fiinilly approved by all 
the member governments this week. 

Research mil listers pul die final seal 
on the £tUX)m five-year programme in 
Brussels on Tuesday. Half tne cost will 
come from the EL'C budget und half 
from industrial contributions to 
ESPRIT research contracts. 

Britain's assent, given by Mr Kt-n- 
ncih Baker, minister for information 
technology, follows talks last week 
between the European commissioner 
foT research. Vieomte Etienne Davig- 
non. and Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
Prime Minister. 

Mrs Thatcher agreed to hack the 
plans, in spite of Britain and Ger- 
many's curlier stance that approval 
must await resolution of the commun- 
ity’s wider budget problems. A similar 
tnp made bv Vicomtc Duvignon to put 
the case for ESPRIT to German 
ministers produced the same positive 
result. 

The gu-aheud for ESPRIT, which is 
designed to hack strategic research for 
the European in fori nation technology 
industry, will help allay fears that Ine 
programme would start ton laic to 
keep up with nniiunal research prog- 
ramnres in Japan, ihe United .Stales 
and Britain. 

The directors of the British Alvey 
programme for advanced computer 
research nre keen to dovetail tlieir 
efforts widi the wider European plans. 
And the European collaborative work 
is seen as crucial for establishment of 
common standards for the next gen- 
eration of computers and telccom- 
■ miinicatinns equipment. 

Adult agency 
falls short of 
expectations 

by Maggie Richards 
Proposals for a successor to the Advis- 
ory Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education arc to be put forward later 
this month, but they arc understood to 
fall far short of the development 
agency that adult educators had hoped 
for. 

• Recommendations for the. creation 
of a small unit are to be put’ to the 
council of the National Institute of 
Adult Continuing Education. Hie unit 
Will have a £50,000 budget to 'Cover 
administrative expenses but it will rely 
on the Department of Education apd 
Science for project funding. 

The unit’s function will be to build 
on the many recommendations of the 
advisory council. It will have the task 
of drawing up plans for research 
projects to further develop tbe coun- 
cil’s proposals; 

A steering committee cotriprising' 
DES officials, representatives of local 
education authorities and ihelNlACE 
will consider funding the unit's prop- 
osals. 

But: the unit is a far cry from the 
development agency envisaged by the 
advisory council in its Policies and 
Practices document, which took three 
years to complete, and outlined 
strategies (ot adult and continuing 
education at all levels. .. •• = 

Dr Richard Hoggart. chairman of 
the advisory council, said: "j am not 
surprised, but it is a great deal'less than 
'What is actually needed.- 1 am not 


persuaded by the Secretary .of State's 
arguments about: the jeconoihies of a 
development agency. ; : 

, "1 am' hot convinced’ tills Govern - 
meni takes, the -care for continuing 
education scridiiSlyi,.>. > i M ' 


.n;- r. .- 
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Sir, - Sue Moss makes the point in her 
“Advice from the WISE women" 
( THES , February 17), that the tradi- 
tional masculine boiler suits mid span- 
ners stereotype of an engineer, dis- 
courages girt from entering engineer- 
ing as a profession. Why then was the 
illustration chosen to accompany this 
article on the recently launched 
Women Into Science and Engineering 
(WISE) year, one which still perpetu- 
ates this erroneous stereotype, which 
is of course a more appropriate repre- 
sentation of a fitter? 

Certainly we need more girls as 
fitters (and technicians) throughout 
industry and in research and educa- 
tion. But the stereotype which in 
Britain persistently equates a fitter 
with a professional engineer will con- 
tinue to dissuade bright girls (as in- 
cidentally it prohahly dissuades bright 
boys) from choosing a career in en- 
gineering where most of them will 
never be required to don a boiler suit 
or wield a spanner. However, n more 
insidiously damaging effect on girls 
follows whether or not the illustration 
was deliberately rather than thought- 
lessly presented, [t can be seen os 
representing a male perception of the 
appropriate level for women in en- 
gineering - namely at the bottom. 
What girls need is information on the 
diverse nature of engineering as a 
profession and _ encouragement and 
opportunity to nim for senior positions 
within it. 

During a recent conference in Hun- 
gary, on women in science, technology 
and medicine, it was interesting to find 
that although Hungarian women are 
coping with entrenched male attitudes 
against child rearing and domestic • 

Exam rules 

Sir, - With reference to Jon Turney’s 
report “MPs asked to safeguard exam 
tJatrt i rfreg f 

Hhi*c r'vr n , c l r >. v ■ 


Getting WISE to stereotypes 

lillt ill her ... ^ tUBm nnwiHi< lull 




m 

■Si 


lrcnal family. As she rightly points Lady Platt, chairperson of theEqun 

1 "T en ?, ea 1 r , tlie raai !! Opportunities Commission, also con 
sponsibilily for domestic labour and stders to be “a very useful Idea” 


state categorically that die only confu- 
sion in their minds is how the Commit- 
tee of vice Chancellors and Principals' 
initiative to obtain legal backing for 
their present unlawful and educa- 
tionally unsound practices of conceal- 
ing examination results from students 
could be given houscroom. 

In the absence of knowledge of his 
examination performance, the student 
is robbed of an adequate basis 'for 
future career decisions, as well ns (he 
feedback which should be part of any 
teaching- learning process. What valid 


nun cun mere oe ror withholding the 
reports of examiners, who are paid to 
make a professional (not a personal) 
judgment, from the one person most 
likely to benefit from that judgment, 
and on whose behalf, and with whose 
money, the university obtains that 
judgment? University teachers are 
paia to-tcacta, not to remain mute, 
RULES believes that universities 
should be publicly accountable for 
their academic! as well as their non- 
academic efficiency. Indeed, it is only 
. y are both accountable and 
efficient In academic terms that univer- 
sities can justify their continuing exist- 
ence as autonomous, bodies. ; 

. RULES is also pressing for tfie fair 
treatment of t)ie many students who 
have become casualties of the universi- 
ty system ^be cause their universities 


Wendy Hoile’s illustration 

work, a far higher proportion of them 
are graduate engineers with a marked- 
ly higher proportion of these holding 
very senior [iosts, compared to the 
situation in Britain. 

Sue Moss puts her finger on one of 
the most fundamental problems for 
women in their struggle for equality - 
women’s unequal role within the pat- 
riarchal family. As she rightly points 
out, so long as women bear the main 
responsibility for domestic labour and 
child care they will continue to be 
disadvantaged compared to men, and 
unable to achieve equality in the 
labour market. However In spite of 
indicating slight moves in the right 
direction, for instance suggestions on 

Great Danes 

Sir, - Brian Morton (THES, Febru- 
ary 17) begins an interesting book 
■ 1 st ton Dj luiuimbig uaifiat "Tircrev- 

a sour academic parlour-game called 
“Name Ten Famous Danes”. Since no 
one gets much farther than Carl 
Nielsen, Kierkegaard and Jesper 
Olsen, the Joke is sprung quickly 
enough". I fear that bis academic 
acquaintances must be surprisingly 
Ignorant, as well as sour. I should 
have expected, for example, that they 
might have recalled the incompara- 
ble Hans Christian Andersen before 
a professional footballer. 

to help with their further games, 
here are some Danes whom most 
educated academics (no pleonasm 
Intended) might be expected to re- 
member: 

TYCHO BRAHE, the father of 

mod ern astronomy; 

Public speaking 

Sir, - Aa one who takes part frequently 
In conferences where academics and 
non-academics meet, I have noticed 
that whereas some academics can 
condense what. they have to say within 
the prescribed time-limit (typically, 20 
minutes or so) others; habitually run 
out of time: through repeating them- 
selves, through dwelling on detail 
(forgetting that, they could supply a 
typed handout to support a spoken 
presentation) of through, enthusiasm 




paternity leave, she disappointingly 
sees little hope of improvement on this 
general issue of involving men on an 
equal footing with women in the 
maintenance of homes and the rearing 
of children. This leads her to continue 
advocating farther assistance for 
women in the form of job-sharing and 

C art-time and home based work, which 
ady Platt, chairperson of the Equal 


ouui provision, in wing based on 
the assumption that children and 
homes are women's responsibility will 
never be in the long term interest of 
women. Only when it is also advocated 
for and taken up by men luo, will it 

NIELS STEENSEN (Steno), (he 
founder of geology; 

OLE R0MER, (he discoverer orihe 
finite speed or iijzh(; 

It. Ui tfnOTGB) thfj ' dtiwwa r w - a t- 

electromagnetism; 

RASMUS RASK, the founder or 
comparative philology; 

J- J. A. WORSAAE, the founder 
or modern archaeology; 

NIELS BOHR, the father of tho 
quantum theory of the atom, 
t Thaf, makes ten, even excluding 
footballers, whose fame, though no 
doubt well-merited, tends to be 
ephemeral. The list could easily be 
supplemented with both living and 
.dead Danes, but of course fame does 
rest In the mind of the beholder. 

Yours fajthfally, 

A. R. MACKINTOSH, 

Professor of Physics 
University of Copenhag en. 

in having an audience. These faults of 

tion cou,d casi, y be cor- 
rected by means of training in public 

vEftn ! Uch 88 is Provided routinely 
within any commercial company fa- 

*P rei 1 *S d "J marketing. Our universities 
ft!* 1 s “roly make 8 this inScnt 

faSlMhmi J? p their out *l«KHng 

' more^Meiy*^ 11 ** 5 “PPrecfated 
Yours sincerely, 

JONATHAN BENTHALL 
Director •; •' 

■ Royal Anthropological Institute, 


Orwell Archive . 

3&^ , yaSS n L"a Mortwipllgrim™ * j* -M 


tuition, or (bj a fair examination . or (c) 
adequate, channels of appeal in tne 
Sy?* 1 !, 0 ? ,he nori-proviston of (a) or 
(b). Universities’ practices of secret, 
internal, hearings- and of withholding 
matennl evidence jn the i shape at 
examination results and supervisors* 
reports, etc., defeats all possibility of 
the last, and may. put the ibrmdr two at 
risk. 

To overcome universities' secrecy 
which cultivates such student casual- 
ties, RULES sees as. essential the 
establishment Qf. an independent 
appeals body; one with realistic pow- 
ers to hear and adjudicate student's 
complaints openly and fairly;, and ,tb 
enforce redress' where universities are 
found wanting. • .... . 

Yours faithfully, :■ ;1: : 

A. S. and P. ]. HAWKINS, j ! j : i» 
RULES Committee, 

47 Salisbury Mansions, v:;^ 

St Ann's Road, London. . i. ; v! 


appositely points to that collection's 
> h <% apP^Priate to its 

• subject , though at the expense of 
rather cruel exaggeration . Despite 
many, many vlsIis.Thave never had to 

phernalla in i t|ae manner dtsenbed: 
liquid, they, do; not oven 

*!S Mpriou rightly jjah^’io the : 
effect , of providing ■ ujadeqaate-'re- 
sources to; the- rare of our Uterary 

that despite 1 this, the Orwell Archive is 
. ; blessed wuha small staff possessed of 

■*3!& ! vS?j3 K k? of. their 

author, Ithas been piy gp fortune to 

. f in (hd grandest,' eyfhtQ. bgltervW lea ; 

• .^a.sflwr salver),bul : I have never 
' i beqti ,as fortunate in the assistances- 1 


r, . ■ rrr memve, Even at thle 
and ’■'The Morton 

*<> 


1 ^ i ffw py -foe Ne* Ym ?.* 1 


provide wliul «mld Ik* ot iiiuuciisc 
value to society - the cure or younj'. 
children by both parenls (cxiejU in 
difficult eases such as hreaktlnwn nr 
death). Only in imposing an intcn up- 
turn to (lie careers of men as well as ot 
women could .such measures consider- 
ably improve women's chances of 
achieving equality with men. 

Yours faithfully,' 

DR DIANA Li. MANUEL. 

School of Eduention. 

University of Durham. 

Sir. - It is difficult to imagine how you 
could have thrown away the import of 
Sue Moss’s article more effectively 
ihnn by including Wendy Hoile's car- 
toon. It would have been OK to 
include this in u professional engineer- 
ing newsshcet because the implication 
would be rqadily understood. In The 
THES, it is almost certain to have the 
effect of confirming the fallacious 
public image of professional engineer- 
ing. After all, how could this cartoon 
possibly help to eliminate the dirty 
overalls image for the big majority of 
readers who would not read the article 
in detail. 

My disappointment in the counter- 
productive use of n whole page i»f The 
THES is obvious, but 1 hope to be 
constructive by making u suggestion 
for future issues. Would it be jtossihk- 
to include a page or so on m tides 
contributed hy practising women en- 
gineers. describing their work and 
perhaps including prominent photo- 
graphs of them at work? 

Yours faithfully, 

Professor ALAN VARDY. 
Department of civil engineering, 
University of Dundee. 

Brain power 

Sir, - In your leader ( TUTS H-briurv 
17) you condemn parapsychology he'- 
— «h»ub* it-u«impui«n ih« •*i«niilMbiM«Mi| 
orthodox psychology", h does, in- 
deed, hut you surely do not wish in 

a maintain that the assumptions under- 
orthodox psychology are neees 
’ correct? 'lliic point is dial, at the 
present time, the lacii assumption of 
experimental psychology and hut in 
science Is a physicidiM one Hy this | 
mean the view that everything we dmn 
expenencu is the result ofiiram proees- 
tos which, in turn, are n function ,»f ihi- 
clcctro-chcmienl stale of our brain ut 
that moment. This view may well mm 
out to be true hut it would he the height 
of presumption to claim that it must be 
true, After all , most of us usually think 

^ conl « ,Jli »8 body 

ffla ° ,hcr Wfl >' round! 

Sfkefv y ihJ , t? ,rUC ,hcn " i% miM 

unlikely that there are tiny genuine 
parapsychological phenomena but, 
conversely, if there are any such 
phenomena it 15 most unlikely thin 
physical ism is true. Either way wrought 

of^KoMWrh t; 

mvereity Is a step in the righ [Erection. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BELOFF. 

University of Edinburg}]. 

Indian plan 

w is? »» V,o„ 

rereareh | SS £ It iT! 

Jg. *at distance "ftBShS U a 
SEjj* ant* Mrs Ohandi docs 

ffibSwrH ^htr fathe^ 

; - c 7 vl jJ8 "X** 1 bencfitii 

rom technological advances then this 
wrnbjoaUoh of evcm-». Y o!S 
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Research Edinburgh students ring up the appeal cash North London 
centre l ■ V ' - mm Poly cleared 

-a T personal' touch tu Edinburgh's | ; 11 T 1 H of criticism 

manned ?° unc " ,p P™J- U . I V \ byKarenOold 

•***■■'* Students, supervised by appeal B .•* . ' afU , 

JL mn.Miiin.rintr i H % 1 I The Po vtcchiue of North London was 


traie? te planned 

Sh. I quite frankly by Jon Turney 

i& n S Science Correspondent 

award fin all full-time sihiC t The Medical Research Council is laying 
many students, espemfr? P lans for a ncw industrial research 
obtaining ucciminiodittnm*^ centrc ,inked wilh the NalionHl lnsf i- 
ty. polytechnic JS5S2 tute for MediCal Rescarch al Mil1 H,l! 
will benefit from (his jehtne? * n *-° ndon - . . f 

others will suffer the T* 10 P lans ,nvo!ve lhc use of a 

referred to (THES, FebS fi laboratory next to NIMR now used bv 

importmil to rcnlive that “loraiv! ‘J'JlffiS™ 1 Canccr Rescarch Fun**- 
simlcnts will l>c advendfSS An M«C committee sci lup to consider 

that many of them wiDteSSi w t at “ e . , ° makc of thl " ,abora, «ry 
eiiiL-riim hioli,. r i when the lease reverts to the council in 

men!" 1 educatioial esah lw0 years' lime has recommended that 
The a research unit to make new links with 

LdKBSAff* industry is the best option. A second 
■ul.n iiilm. J-iih l 5 □ ° l,StMa committee, chaired by the council 

of m iiure VnH .n^ 8 5^® secretary Sir James Gowans. has now 

!, been set up to look at this in more 

. ^overehetaiqr; detail and will makc recommendations 

r ! ,?.« - ,udcnls rwe later this year, 
rounomg region, apart from Bi tjjc Council is anxious to increase its 

itself many live in places is involvement with industry outside its 
i. !i „ vrs . c , as Wcsion-SBpHS 1 successful link with the biotechnology 
■ hi ,l u fu company Cclltcch. It has other indust- 
mul \\ ells. They incur heavy tavA rial ties in the medical instrumentation 
expenses well ill excess ol Ilfii field and industrial representatives arc 


, ™ company cciitecn. it has oiner inaust- 
uiul \\ ells. They incur heavy tavA rial ties in the medical instrumentation 
expenses well in excess ol £l®j field and industrial representatives arc 
year; m n few cuses as raudi ski io be invited to the NIMR's open dRy 
£700. It would be virtually Imps for the first time this year, 
for such students to tale on The new centre, it approved, is 
tremendous financial burdcaolB likely to involve more work in col- 
ing l heir homes clour bi jaboration with the drug industry, 
poly technic even discounting ih I Representatives of the pharmaceutical 
rupti vc effects iif such a morerai companies Wellcome and 1CI are on 
families. Hie rigidity of the Gs the committee studying the new prop- 
■itcnt’s attitude on this issue cfl osals. 

sharply with their declared Inna Celitech's director of research and 
open access and fresh start ofpa development. Dr Norman Carey, is 
tics. also on the committee, and will watch 

Uic Immunities departntf for potential conflicts with the existing 
ceivetl more than 2,01X1 app&c MRC arrangements with Celltech. 
for the HA degree in hamiMi .. The agreement giving the Slough firm 
applicants for euch place -k initial rights over all MRC work in 
rJK2-!0 and already thisyearfc! genetic manipulation and cell hybri- 
has been mu passed. It would hi dization was revised last yeRr. The 
paralivclv easy to achieve ibtli company now has rights only to its own 
figure on the basis of accepting contract work with the council and a 
leavers with good A level qd narrower selection of MRC work in 
lions but Mich n ninvcisMne&B aroaa like monoclonal antibodies, fqc 
pnrtbtp vftrli the declared diagnostic kits. 

Ijci l vtc4 In lies to provide WgM CelHecrh st iU expects to have early 

-Tonal opjmr > unities within I W/- warning o MRC work m ^ general 
miionul irniturworkuswclliitia area or interest because of the dose 
SSS "J wSwte DAinfc contact it maintains with council labor- 

atones, but there are large areas of 
not fit Cel, ‘ 

* ^ 1 ' S J her v rechni^?!* 1 ' If lhc industrial option is favoured 

iirnl other by the new committee, they will need 

(rovcrmticnt fiy to be assured of substantial funding. 

• The laboratory to be used now houses 
lil.YN MtINu, . ar0unc j 70 Imperial Cancer Research 

Director of Brodies. Fund staff including over 30 scientists. 

Dcpurtmciil oflluinanittcs. . Thc c0uncil strcsses th Rt there are 
Bristol Polytechnic. plenty of other uses for a laboratory 

. : : t, this size, but will be under some 

HM rPDOrt pressure to come up with a workable 

■ saw ii ■ wf»v • ■ p| a n for industrial involvement now 


• People ,with^ 


cnougn . i ms “r -[ 

seriously misleading: noioai)* , f ,,- i^h 
airm of this course and . 

qualities cnthuviastically J ■ 

hut the visiting party ,t>0 * 
interest in the 1 •" 

the crjiirsc who 1 
think for tliemsctvcs. ^ j 
press their opinion. ... « 

1 hem do with confidenas^a • 

Of the Uiree social 
the rejwrt commented lh .gz 
material Is well • 

presented in a lively way. uw -r . 
sensitive issues. I'r 

formed and o*>jecli« ’■ r 

ime lha! iheHMI 

the problem of 

teaching with • 

tory. politics and ■ ■ 

the balance between «» WJ/ K . 
for the various elcmcn’i® ^t,. • ■>. 

is never easy. (wJJgLd}', . •/ 
dents join ihe 

IcveU of language - 

course team had ** 

of the problems no«d m 

Is now considering «»* 

.raised. .- -Vi; l • '•I* 

Yojirt faith fatly. ; - 
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Edinburgh University students have 
been conducting the first British 
university “Telethon", bringing the 
personal touch to Edinburgh's 
General Council appeal. 

Students, supervised by appeal 
committee staff, have phun»J around 
a thousand former graduates living 
in Edinburgh over the past month, to 
let them know about thc appeal. 

“Thc approach Is low key," said a 
university official. “There are cer- 
tainly no direct requests for giving. 
Thc students ask how graduates feel 
about relations with (he university, 
what (heir view is of publications 
prepared for graduates, and tell 
(hem about the appeal." 

The General Council appeal fund, 
launched last February, has raised 
£430,000, 
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Guillotine falls onUGC debate 


7 .1 r„tnr l nrwiihilii ' to be assured of substantial tunamg. 

v'trvwff 01 ^ 0SUl1 ^ The laboratory to be used now houses 
lil.YN MtINu, . ar0uncJ 70 imperial Cancer Research 

Director of. Studies, K p un d sla ff including over 30 scientists, 

ncpartmciil of Ilumanitfcs. . Thc c0unci , strcsses t|l6t there are 

Bristol Polytechnic. plenty of other uses for a laboratory 

, : : i. this size, but will be under some 

HM fPDOrt ■ pressure to come up with a workable 
■ mil ,w r v • plan for industrial involvement now 

Sir. - On Febiuaty |’ the possibility has been raised -in view 

carried un article on a Current Government views on the 

report un our BA {Honsl Inefficiency of transfers between pub- 
ary European Studies « fcpjj: llclv funded research organizations 
lined' ^l^inguages and private industry, 

enough'". TWs 


by Peter Scott 

Thc University Grants Committee lias 
tightened up its timetable far its “great 
debate" on the future of the universi- 
ties. 

It now hopes to send its comprehen- 
sive advice to Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science , 
by the end of July. The original 
deadline had been the end of Septem- 
ber. The committee's annual residen- 
tial retreat has been cancelled as a 
result. 

The UGC had always hoped to 
complete its own discussions by July 
and it was felt that little extra could be 
achieved in Ihc two vacation months in 
any case. But both ministers and civil 
servants are anxious to gel to grips wilh 
the important decisions on university 
policy they face and will welcome the 
accelerated UGC programme. 

The committee's advice will prob- 
ably take the form of a substantial 
report of more than 50 pages with an 
even more substantial appendix con- 
taining a summary of Ihe most impor- 
tant replies to. the 28 .questions. 

The report is likely to concentrate 
on long-term issues, like research, 
subject balance, and the future shape 
oFtne university system, rather than be 
obsessed by the immediate issues of 

Warning on 
humanities 


student numbers and money. Very few 
individual universities arc likely to be 
mentioned. 

About 120 replies have already been 
received by the UGC and it has now 
completed Its meetings wilh major in- 
terest groups like thc vice chancellors' 
committee and Ihe Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

The replies are being processed by a 
member of the UGC's own secretarial 
and a Sussex University administrator 
an special attachment. But ail the 
replies are being read personally by Sir 
Peter Swinncrton Dyer, the LIGC’s 
chairman, Mr Norman Hardyman, its 
secretary, and the two assistant secre- 
taries. 

Although the deadline for replies is 
not until the end of the month, the 
UGC will make a start on its own 
debatc-on-the-dcbate at its March 
meeting. Individual members of thc 
committee have been asked to write 
short papers on key issues like thc 
binary policy, which' will be discussed 
then. 

i.’ Evan otilhiB ^arl » b>b mi ihp nullimw 

of the UGC's advice are fairly clear. 
On student numbers it will probably 
draw thc Government's attention to 
the country’s need for skilled than pow- 
er which will not be met If there is loo 


great n slump in tlic student popula- 
tion. 

On research ihc committee will go 
for “indicating" how much of a uni- 
versity's recurrent grant is for re- 
search. This will make explicit thc 
present pecking order among universi- 
ties and perhaps open up the alarming 
prospect of a two or three -tier universi- 
ty system. Although many members of 
the UGC would welcome this anyway, 
nearly all of them sec some separation 


of rescarch and teaching money as the 
only way to defend the higher unit 
costs in universities against the critic- 


Poly cleared 
of criticism 

by Karen Gold 

Thc Polytechnic of North London was 
this week expected lu escape its critics 
almost unscathed. A secret inspecto- 
rate report will exonerate its sociology 
teaching, while the Council for Nation- 
al A endemic Awards has backed down 
from its stance on examination prac- 
tices. 

Thc report hy the Inner London 
Education Authority inspectorate on 
the polytechnic will go thc ILEA’s 
further and higher education subcom- 
mittee in secret session next week. Its 
author, ILEA chief inspector Mr Alan 
Davies, praises the teaching and access 
policies in thc two departments- sociol- 
ogy and social studies - which were thc 
subject of accusations of bias and Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate criticisms of ac- 
cess, organization and leaching last 
year. 

Thc report welcomes changes in ihc 

^ echoic's , academic structure made 
ving criticisms by the CNAA, 
though it says communiciilions should 
still nc improved. But it soys the 
polytechnic's now formalized provi- 
sion to take large numbers, up la half 
the entrants on one course, of non- 
traditional students - referred to in the 
HM1 report as a “long tail of low 
achievers" - was a "highly proper" 
response. 

About 60 bamier-canying students 
from the two departments invaded the 
CNAA's offices last week, demanding 


igher unit to pm their case to the chief officer Dr 


isms of the National Advisory Body. 

On tenure the UGC is likely to 
argue for n compromise. Tougher 
probation and contracts for new 
academic staff that permit dismissal In 
cases of genuine redundancy arc re- 
garded as thc minimum that the Gov- 
ernment will accept. But neither is 
regarded as capable of making much of 
a dent in the problem because so few 
new stuff arc being hired and because 
retrospective action to vary existing 
contracts has been ruled out. 

lmatmad tO» I Wihl.pitl, 

much more emphasis on earlier retire- 
ment and a reformed “new blood" 
programme. These are regarded as 
mudi more effective in restoring the. 
vitality’ of the academic profession. 


Edwin Kerr. The students have 
threatened to take the CNAA to court 
for breach of contract, following Dr 
Kerr's “strong advice" to ihe 
polytechnic that the practice of circu- 
lating examination themes beforehand 
should be stopped at once. 

After meeting the students Dr Kerr 


Changes recommended in 
continuing education 


funding 


Humanities research In Britain in 
underfunded and undervalued particu- 
larly when compared with countries 
like the United States and Germany, 
Mr Peter Brown, secretary of the 
British Academy, warned this week. 


uiiuan nwuviwinjs ----- 

Mr Brown, lecturing to senior Cam- 
bridge fellows and officials said that 
the humanities had a justified sehse of 

kink nnalllu oinrt wn« 


h TteY kMNT to KM0W Hotf-Tb 
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B 18 ^pa«8n % Freedom of, ln- 

SbiShlie of North U#** 'j < i f P rraa, °n launched a major campaign 
. Polytechnic at not ^tertlay to. obtain for individuals the 
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IHC iiunromiiwo “ j— . 

grievance as high quality work was 
increasingly done on a shoestring. He 
attacked the notion that humanities 
research came for free. 

The humanities had responded 
strongly to the call to produce disting- 
uished work in an age of recession with 
researchers themselves paying a dis- 
proportionate amount from their own 
pockets. ... 

Mr Brown said that judging research 
by its utility had faAd an adverse effett 
on the arts with non-vocaiional, nori- 
scientific work seen as having little 
importance, a decorative role, and 
even being a form of private indulg- 
Next year the BA will have about 
£3m to back research in the humani- 
ties, half of which is commited to nine 
ovdrseai British schools of archaeolo- 
gy and four home-based archaeology 
societies. Some extra funding comes 
from charitable foundations. 

Jt is increasingly being i forced^ to 
offer half a grant on the understanding 
that a researcher's own institution 
makes up the other half, said Mr 
Brown. . . _ .j 

Archaeology, one of the BA-s mairi 
areas of work, was being d P n ®, a 
“Unacfceptably short shoestring' with 
the wjiole of Iridia and large *™of 
Africa now untouched. ' : \ 

The BA also supports 27 projMtS 
investigating areaa.sudi as early En - 
glish church music; medieval standards 
Sf glass, the collected wWks oHeremV 
Berttham and a British fciuebs dPAtfgfc 
Saxon. ' ' *7' 


The long-awaited report recommend- 
ing a new major role for continuing 
education in tho universities has been 
published this week by the University 
Grants Committee. 

The report from a- UGC working 
party advocates sweeping changes in the 
structure and financing of continuing 
education, which should be placed on a 
par with research and thc undergradu- 
ate programme within universities. It 
also suggests a review of the extra-mural 
“responsible body” status, and the 
posable transfer of funding to the UGC. 

it is understood that there was 
considerable scepticism about some 
aspects of the report when the UGC 
itself met to discuss the working party 
recommendations. In particular, many 
members felt it was unrealistic' to 
suggest continuirig education should - 
be given equal status with teaching and 
research. 1 ; . 

Bui the working party chairman, Mr 
Stuart Johnson, gained the active sup- 
port of Mr Christopher Ball, chairman 
of the National Advisory Board and an 
observer oh the UGC, and the covert 
encouragement of the UGC chairman 
Sir Peter Swinncrton Dyer, who 
avoided the need for a rote and Was 


able to persunde the critics lo give Ihe 
report a fair chance. • 

Two academic organizations hhve 
already responded positively to the 
workingparly proposals. 

LordFlowers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals said rapid changes in the nature 
of society, often spurred on by the 
introduction of new technology, made it 
inevitable that continuing education, 
retraining and adjustment throughout 
life would soon become the norm. 

“Universities ore anxious to piny 
their full part In the integration of 
continuing education with work, rec- 
ognizing it as a central part of their 
activities alongside research and a 
leaching of younger full-time under-, 
graduates and postgraduates,” lie said: 
. • Blit he added: “We look to Gove fo- 
ment to provide the necessary addi- 
tional funding." 

His thoughts on financing were 
echoed by Mr John Akker. deputy 
general secretary of the Association of 
University Teachers. 

"The AUTis extremely keen to get a 
programme of expansion of continuing 
education 1 in thc universities, but the 
big question is what extra resources thc 
Government prepared to give.” 


agreed to recommend to the council 
that students taking their finals this 
summer should be allowed to continue 
tu Tcceivc the revision themes. He told 
thc polytechnic that the students' argu- 
ments - that changing thc regulations 

iVcVs'/anii iW c urreiirsl ucfenls^oUltr 
be disadvantaged because their assess- 
ment had.alreaay begun - had not been 
put to him before and had convinced 
nim. ' 

‘Blackmail’ 
fear at 
Paisley 

Staff at Paisley College of Technology, 
fear the Scottish Education Departs 
ment is blackmailing the college into 
compulsory redundancies through stu- 
dent intakes. ■ ' ■ • . 

The SED has still not given thc 
college permission to recruit students 
for applied social studies next session, 
although hundreds of applications 
have been received. 

The SED announced last year that it 
was to axe the college's social science 
degree in 1984. but said it would decide, 
on the future of its sister course in 
applied social studies following a “fun- 


MSCin suprise move 


The Manpower Services Commission 
has rebuffed the Government by de- 
ferring any decision on the imple- 
mentation of the White Paper until it 
has consulted all' interested parties.' 

Only last week both the Secretaries 
of State for Employment and Educa- 
tion rejected a proposal from’ the 
Asocfatlbn bf KfotropbHtan Author- 
ities to delay tjii implementation ofthe 
White 1 Paper fbf. a. year. . 1 • ' . 

• In a surprise pipye;- .Mr : David 
Y foin gj, 1 efrairmati i of the ; r MSC, 
announced the .deferment^ ahfLddtfqfl 
that the . commission 1 liaa < not Wen , 


consulted by thc Government on Ihe 
transfer of responsibility for a substan- 
tial proportion of non-advanced furth- 
er education from the local ,'iulhoritics. 
.. Giving' a vote of thanks to local 
. authorities and the education service 
'for their cooperation over. the. years, 
Mr Young added that.it was essential 
; to : Jiave. an -effective and properly 
equipped - further education sector: for 
, the New Training Initiative to- be 
i successful, “It remains the commit 
; sion’S- intehtiafi ■. to work with; the 
: education sfekvWtf antf the cbtfoges *o 


damental reassessment" of the subjects. 

But although n review was first' 
announced last April by former Scot- 
tish Office minister for industry and 
education, Mr Alex Fletcher, joint 
meetings between the SED and Paisley 
began only in January and are still 
coniinuinsu 

The SED has already said resources 
are to be switched from social sciences 
lo technological subjects within the 

‘ college, implying some job losses. 
Paisley’s governors are known to 
oppose compulsory redundancies, and 
the Association of Lecturers in Scot- 
tish Central Institutions maintains that 
compulsory job losses for anything 
other than disciplinary reasons is a 
breach of contract and would result in 
substantial compensation payments. 

The meetings t>e tween SED officials 
and senior ftisley- staff hav6 been 
confidential, but Mr Jack Dalo. secret- 
ary of ALSCI. said: “We are apprehen- 
sive that the" failure, to decide about 
next - session's intake. 'comes front a 
dispute- over the method and mimper 
or staff posts to be last.” • 

: ! Mr Dale added the SED had placed 

Paisley in a very difficult-arid embar- 
rassing position wlllj prospective stu- 
dents. “All we.«in)fa'f ik toiM'W&H 
have a course,^bui We .flonY krtoWi ;t 




£ DON’S 

I DIARY 



TUESDAY 

1 teach Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
so I spend the morning on the lanai 
reading essays. In some ways they , 
arc worse, in some ways better than I 
expected. Almost everyone has 

nmltlflme Uirilinn Dn»l!rl a I • Ann ■.««,* 


SUNDAY 

Maybe this week things will get back 
to normal. Whatever that is. I’ve 
been waiting, my whole life, for 
things to get hack to normal. 

Here, in Hawaii, it’s n specially 


nitilc hope. There is no norm. Only a 

J >uzzled mix of h doles (whites), 
apanese (the largest group), 
Chinese, Vietnamese. Koreans, Hli- 
pinos, Polynesians (the most de- 
pressed group), others, nnd every 
combination of these. And tourists 
from the West (east) and the Enst 
(west). And the military. 

in my other American jobs I’ve 
been self-conscious in class at first 
about my English accent. I've felt 
weird. Not here, where there are at 
least a dozen different accents in any 
classroom. Everyone is weird. 

I decide to drive downtown to 
practise a temperamental borrowed 
van in the peace of Sunday morning. 
But Honolulu starts early, because of 
the heat. At 8am everyone is already 
bustling to church or temple or beach 
or Chinese market. 

It’s a pretty picture. Hawaii is full 
of beautiful people. They adorn 
themselves with lets and the women 
wear nutu-muus (long dresses en- 
couraged by the missionaries, who 
kift 5 £ K>Ve d k 0rc legs and grass 

Back home I spent most of the day 
on the lanai (verandah) reading Pa- 
2J* Ip* Last and Frankenstein . For 
different classes, but they go well 

banyan (Tees andTroSHin'^airtsi’te " 
spectacular. For the first time I 
notice that banyan trees (but a 
bookish version with a botanical 
error) grow in Milton’s Paradise, 


MONDAY 

UP* mv 7 30 class. At least 
l J ? Vely . '? ai * thmu » h the s^rise 
down from the mountains with a view 
of the ocean. I cut through the 
grounds of St Francis High School. 
Tnere s a statue of the saint outside; 
he is.wenring a lei. Already, when I 
pass the library at 7.15, students are 
sitting cross-legged walling for it to 
open. 


most i accessible text to Buddhists 
who speak pidgin. Our whole prog- 
ramme feels imperialistic. 
r^I make the most of. the banyan 
trees/ 1 explain -some of the. major 
Uinstfan doctrines. They have never 
sounded more nonsensical. My voice 
echoes in my ears. But most of the 
students aren't Buddhists. Christian- 
religion here, though 
the Christian. students don't seem to 
*, n< ™ tonek (but that’s not pecul- ' 
tflrto, Hawaii). 

is nor their 
tbc rest Qf ‘he 
rius * s {Qt mcm of them) 
^^(Sdence. I was warned not to 


A pidgin. But some of the students who 
-3 seemed totally withdrawn have pro- 
| duced very good work. It must have 
l been thoughtful silence, 
ft in the afternoon I attend a gradu- 
ate Greek seminar, composed mostly 
of hnole individualists, quite diffe- 
rent from my undergraduate groups. 
Some of us go out to a Japanese 
restaurant. Eating out is one of the 
cross-cultural pleasures of Honolulu. 

( 

r WEDNESDAY 

[ Dawn. Another day prepares for I 
heat nnd silence. But there’s an angry I 
drama when the pay cheques come. I 
The strike lasted two days, mere I 
sabre-rattling, to show that most of I 
the faculty would come out. Instead | 
of two days pay out of 30 being I 
docked, weekends have not been I 
counted as paid lime, so the deduc- | 
lion is larger than expected and I 
feelings run high. 1 

Tlie stTike was ostensibly about I 
salaries. I feel a wry sympathy: they I 
earn more than English academics I 
but less than their colleagues on the ( 
mainland and prices are much higher I 
here. But the deeper grievance sur- I 
faces again today: a feeling that I 
education is not much valued - or I 
understood - in Hawaii. j 

You sense the racial tensions that I 
arc supposed not to exist in this I 
paradisal island. Most of the faculty ] 
are haoles from the mainland; most I 
of the administration are Hawaiian I 

Japanese who may, as students here, | 
resented haole professors. I 
( Pinko swines", says one of the I 
graffiti m the car park.) I 

When I visited friends on the I 
picket line last week they looked I 
sheepish but radiant. This wfeek the I 
mood is depressed. Perhaps a long I 
st rike has been made more likely, I 

THURSDAY 

L lype at home all mom- I 

“igi as I ra giving a paper at our I 
department colloquium in the after- I 
noon. At four o’clock in a baking I 
common room with lugs of wine no I 
one seems sharply critical. And It's a | 
kmder department than most. (Be- I 
cause they feel like exiles in the I 
coioni^Ti As a reward I’m taken out I 
anerwards to a Korean restaurant. I 

FRIDAY 

^oha Friday as the media call it and I 
were all ready for the weekend. 1 1 

S m fJ he .u len( ? is contented today I 
with the thought of surfing a n d I 
snorkeling ahead. ' I 

wl a d u inn P r P*nv ‘he lanai. I 
We have what [ now think of as The I 
Conversation, a comforting group I 
therapy exchange of our teaching I 
probJems. "TimJ a regular Hawaii^ I 

"Ho my R Iain ' ivc ‘abby, I 

he nnlv 1 H ^W voicc - Sometimes I 
M onjy opens his mouth and no I ■ 

Sts " ™NnS Ut - Just likc thestu - 
SS.?* S - . s «y» .« colleague. I 
35 pyj* 1 1 ev . en ,°peii their mouths. I 
He a more articulate. ■' • • . • I 


GiancarloPIcarro 
(left), of "The 
official Acne 
party' 1 , and Chris 
Hill, of “The 
Prisoner: I am not 
a number party" 
two of the 
candidates In 
yesterday's 
byelecllonal 
Chesterfield. 
MrPicarro,21, 
Is a second year 
sociology and 
geography student 
at Worcester 
College of Higher 
Education, who 
had alway wanted 
to stand in a . 
byelection. “Acne 
was the silliest 
name for a party 
that I could think 
of that has 
anything to do 
with me,” he said. 
Mr Hill, is only 
18 and could not 
take a seat in 
Parliament for 
three years. He 
starts at St. 
Andrews 
University later 
this year and will 
study physics. His 
campaign Is based 
round his 
affection for the 
television series 
The Prisoner. 


V."s 
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CNAA approves threatened 
engineering degrees 

hv ftnrpn frrtl/t 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUC ATkON SUPPLEM^ ^ 

Ealing 
decision 
worry 

by David Jobbius 

Local authority employers’ confida. 
in a national negotiating bodyf. 
lecturers conditions of service I, 
been badly dented by » co Urt fajg 
nnplymg that many of them man 
ob iged to give one year’s notice f 
redundancy. 

They believe that last year’s jut 
mem against Ealing Council £ 
Hint the power of the national job 
council to make model agreeraar 
which fall short of binding naW 
agreements has been eroded. 

A number of proposals for disou 
sion at last week’s meeting of the NH 
have been shelved while officials c® 
sidcr urgently whether to take trirf 
level legal advice on whether all dui 
reached with the unions are binding?! 
authorities. 

And authorities have been advise:' 
by the Local Authorities Conditions) 
Service Advisory Board that in ft' 
meantime they should not rept 
themselves as bound by the judgmc 
and should continue to operate esi* 
lislied policies. i 

Senior officials recognize that fa' 
advice may well lead to further lep 
action - and there were suggest®! 
that this would be n welcome stq. 
which might enable the judgment toh. 
reversed. 

mmmmmmmmm Last year the High Court ruled lb 
Ealing should have given one ytm 
^TlPn notice of rcdundanacy because nbf' 
agreed to incorporate national ag« 
ments into individual contracts d 


by Karen Gold . , 

Two of four polytechnic engineering °' preSli8,ous " ew 

degrees threatened last year with loss PCX’s new pro-rector Dr Peter 

appSJJf ' i2»* neW ! Thom P son ■ who hfl s been put in direct 

terns received last minute pennission onVl^ wftih B m “ Ch m . 0re ,ra “' lio nal 
to recruit students last summer after an iHt ? D'°f 1 1 c s r «ponsibili- 

appeal to e special CNAA oanel ties were clear, as well as taking direct 

JttSsasSHSs ssnwttsi-a 

steursaJae: 

Now the CNAA has given two year £££& f nlhusiaslic aboul ‘he new 
approval for a revised MS in digital C l t0 recom , mend council 
systems, and if the polytechnic makes «T.? Ppr lhc rcsi, bmitted 

Court bid to Call for more 1 

end protest ™?i nll ft num ? ere of ^ oo1 leavers 

_ ■ an , . ncreased participation 


as a full agreement and not, as ft 
employers Believe, as a recommend* 
lion. 

Ealing did not appeal against ft 
court’s decision anti it Is now out if 
~ti nw.ft i r u thet bodies to take theca 
to appeal. • 

One victim of the decision to shehr 
nil proposed model agreements unto: 
they became binding on all aulliojilk: 
was a proposed scheme for disciplinuja 
nnd suspension procedures. j 

Officials feel that national agrwi 
mcnls cannot be binding in law nil 
that the Ealing judgments falls outskkl 
the mainstream of practice across 
entire public sector. The employe i 
have tended to press for model agr^i 
ments which arc available for adopito, 
locally, while the unions have prefer-, 
red national collective agreements. >. 


f‘™ s at a n adult residential college 
in Wales were today awaiting the 
outcome of court action over their 
Jjg occupation of administra- 

130 mature students at Cbleg 
Hwlech .have been Involved in the 
al thC Governrae ht’s decUion 

■ mP^ C ,v ar i ratlgements for ‘he pay- 
ment of their granb. F 3 

As the college authorities were tak- 

ino mnrf ufn. ]_ t ■ . 


Call for more flexibility 

rate in hichpr Pffii? P? 1101 ? institutions will have to adapt thfi 


- a -- — —.".I, niuiuuun nor 

enough on its own to sustain a student 
population of the present size, a Lon- 
d< inference will be told today. 

, 0 l c Ver ^ ulton ’ lecturer in the 
Institute for Research and Develop- 
ment in Post-Compulsory Education 
at Lancaster University, claims in a 
the Associa- 

S" D f ,£° U ?? es further and Higher 
Education that there is evidence to 
support a connexion between shrink- 


SATURDAY 


I rroo nuniCQ no I IQ 

hwliHty. Connoisseurs AS English guest arrives, st< 
SS^f,i n8 ^ h n “ e sfi , fldes of Silence: Sfi,? 8 * W' ‘ecturing in Jap £ 

attentive, bored, suUen f - affecUon- California. I take him sightseei 


attentive, mUm,* affectJon- 

f<sar vlng • : B “' there ' sa 

re more cooperative 

■fw t wrsEwai?' 

S e hVKT^i e LL n Jh^ mid '^ 


rLiiS in Ja P“W 

California, j lake him sightseeing and; 

am persuaded yet again about sub- 

a week ? l ftCr n0t ^ rivin P & 

• ■ fint M.hq v e mastereif the 

Most* P ar ‘K for him! 

' or the guests bnng annus 
(HawaiUn for Ifors rfWw-® 
you can sav tf j. 


• . I- ,a x lI, v»r can tor a 

demonstration outside the law; court. 
Though the Mature Students* Un- 

jSfci; K 0te f? ra **9^; also, asked 
students , at other adult residential 
colleges in England and Wales to stage 
, 24 Jp“ r sympathy occupations. . ■ 8 
'Scollaqd js not affected by the 
nevygrant regufetions do 

« students' at Colea Harlech are 


• w mi 1-UIIUII, HJ|U nignci cuuva^ 

institutions will have to adapt dim 
selves to keep up numbers. He adv» 
cates a more flexible pattern of conn* 
and admission requirements. 

Mr Fulton claims that the low drop 
out rate in British higher educations 
achieved at too great a cost, denyicj 
the opportunity of study to many 
might benefit. And he maintains th«J 
lottery would be a better method a 
selection than A levels. 

A range of criteria should be apptif^ 
when considering candidates fa 

hiohpr oHiiMt:.... antiiodl 


perhaps. 


PrisciUa Martin 


oluif*: “ on 

v- ; r ; 1 , 4 , •• :» • ■ 

r. *r,-, a; • 


■ _ r . . , ‘ yuitH nanecn are 

.angre that they, and their ebunterparts 
.. . at other adult residential colleges^ are 
• no V, n ? 1 W 1 .“»ver,«i , by . normal, grant 
'■ ialjoijs.: Instead the Government 

.■tefiTS - W ? artt P^ebts 

' ?H?S. d **?, ,“.*** directly to colleges. 

' appropriate, S>nt 
uhspedfled, amounjs to cover accom- 
. ■ mpdqtioh costs.- - r > 7T “ . : 

' • Mm ??S!“ah«H>rtfUgh 

to seek a’ permanent qfflbii.' :» ^'j 


and the vnli.A W l 9 ‘men sc cnee, ana posit ve discrimination 

emnlovLnrmo d f gr ? a ln ‘ h e encourage under-represented group 

u l f be same !ime - m0K variety^ 
than paiilv smooth i, d f I D ore be ,B i* od «w! ‘he length and ppe< 

3 demOaranWc^ Sharp i- es 10 aUracl students not suifedl 

4 ucmograpiuc ascUlation r accordin g conventional degrees. 

Double demand to boost training 

traiSnn for eiSn to concession but it could be more gent 

e«3n WthWl ed aduh J and an olJ s .still; and T doubt whether it 

danger^ abuse is a sufficto 


»ho T. : — . * "‘ "vui siuay rule for 
lp ?! oy5d : , caide from the 
- rwe_i* a Eronoipic bevelooment 


-pBr^ 

eitf.'dlfector general of 


obstacle. 

i The way: to make training * 
vocational education a more “mart 
led operation" particularly, for auoi 
would deoend larselv on how sue*# 


fui colleges boulrf be in. meeting c 
: tomersf, rapidly changing needs., 

’ Biit equally important could be l 
switching of greater efforts and- 
sources Tpto innovation. It was na 

<A mnrh frir {riHSinHnnf r/lllC£CS 


7 "Thn whire dSS k ifi ™ |U K- ’ “u roes/mo innovation. It was nr 
minimiJm entiiESn/ 5 fask so muchfor individual 

4atWnn^S m ^ nt ’ hut. I believA for aWalidatlrig body* profesf 
anoiher.l t needs instlimlKh.^ --Ld i^ctrloi trdn 
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Council seeks to engineer £200m shift 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Engineering Council has spelled 
out its aims for engineering education 
over the next five years. They include a 
10 per cent national swing from arts to 
science places on degree courses, more 
money for engineering education and a 
new scheme to promote secondment of 
academic staff to industry. And the 
council wants to see a £2U0m shift in 
Government funds to boost engineer- 
ing training in industry. 

In two policy statements issued this 
week, the council takes up the re- 
source implications of the general 
educational goals it outlined last year. 
The statement on resources for en- 
gineering education calls for earmark- 
ing of special funds for courses, linked 
to the council’s system of accreditation 
for enhanced and extended degree 
courses. The council recommends that 


Ex-apprentice 
to be principal 

Professor Harold Hankins, who 
started working life as an apprentice, 
has been appointed principal of the 
University or Manchester Institute oF 
Science and Technology. He lias been 
acting principal since October 1982 
following the early retirement in June 
of Professor Robert Haszeldine. 

Professor Hankins, who will take up 
office on March 1 has had 17 years of 
industrial experience, and 1 as an 
academic. He said that under his 
principatship UMIST would “be re- 
inforcing its links with the University 
of Manchester, which go back 8u 
years, to develop a joint approach to 
planning, while maintaining U MIST’s 
cherished independence." 

Bishop’s move 

Roman Catholic bishops have re- 
newed their attack on the Secretary 
of State for, £duc$ (ton for hlsdec^foii 

to close teacher training at De La 
Salle College in Manchester without 
the full promised review of its case. 

Bishop Daniel Mullins, one of the 
governors of the college, has written 
to Sir Keith Joseph saying that his 
last letter only confirms that the 
closure was a pre-judged issue. 

Neo-expressionist 

The Royal College of Art this week 
named Mr Jocelyn Stevens, the former 
managing director of Express News- 
papers, as the surprising choice to 
succeed Dr Lionel March as rector of 
the Royal College of Art. 

Mr Stevens, aged 52, is now a 
director of Centaur Communications 
and wilt take over the post in Septem- 


I7m u year he earmarked to support 
industrial secondments for 51H) stuff 
each year. 

The paper also says equipment in 
both university and polytechnic en- 
gineering departments is often obso- 
lete or worn out, citing lhc recent 
report from Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
in support. It calls for a national 
average equipment grant in these de- 
partments of £600 per student, nnd 
says the Department of Education and 
Science, the National Advisory Body 
and local authorities should review the 
way cash is provided for equipment in 
thcpubiic sector. 

The council says the same argu- 
ments on staffing and equipment apply 
to advanced further education courses 
as to degree courses. And in all areas 
the statement argues that short-term 
action is needed to meet the long-term 
goals, including shifts of resources la 




science and engineering, outlined by 
Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education. 

The council’s second paper, on 
funding of (ruining places, criticizes 
the Government while paper Training 
for Jobs for not recognizing the need 
Tor long-term support to secure indust- 
rial places for trainee engineers. The 
council paper argues that economic 
pressure has forced industry to cut 
spending on training, and the Govern- 
ment must step in in make up the 
shortfall. 

The discussion document puis for- 
ward a system of payments including 
£5U per ncad per week for industrial 
training for future chartered en- 
gineers. costing around £80m a year, 
nnd payments to companies providing 
training for technician engineers and 
engineering technicians costing 
around flJlOni n year. 



The council's comments on indust- 
rial training come when the Govern- 
ment is under pressure from com- 
panies and from the Engineering 
Employers' Federation to reform ot 
abolish the existing Engineering In- 
dustry Training Board, which spends 
£93m u year on irainina. Representa- 
tives from major firms Including Lcv- 
hiiul, GEC. Ford and Plcsscy recently 
met the Secretary of State for the 
Environment, Mr Tom King, calling 
for the honrd to be scrapped. 

The EEF said last week the EITB 
had lost touch with industry, and 
should adapt its role so it docs not 
overlap witli other organizations. The 
board will consider the EEF's pronos- 
uLs far reform noM month, but is likely 
to argue to the Government that big 
companies arc trying to end the levy 
which the bourd now’ collects for 
national training. 

Union set for 




v ':rr 


I-*!. 


Students from Hull University’s Pooh Benr reading assistance society 
staged a 15-hour sponsored hopscotch last weekend to raise funds 
to buy a new minibus and improve the society's stock of children's 
books. The society has been running for eight years, providing help to 
problem readers. 

Owen calls for new polick fr 


pay test 

by David Jobbins 

Lender* of the university lecturers’ 
union regard impending pay negotia- 
tions as a crucial lest of the vice 
chancellor’s attitude to the 3 per cent 
pay norm and their com mi intent to- 
wards ensuring academics are not dealt 
with more severely than other public 
sector workers. 

They aim to hold the university 
employers to understandings reached 
last year about comparisons with other 
groups of workers and increases 
needed to maintain purchasing power. 
And they are to produce detailed 
figures updating the increases needed 
to regain their position in the salaries 
slakes when the two sides meet in 10 
days' time. 

Finishing touches to the claim were 
added by the executive of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers at the 
weekend. As well as comparability and 
cost nr living rises it also includes a 
complex demand for structural im- 
I provements for administrators, coni- 


Cambridge 
rethink on 
admissions 


by Paul FI at her 

I Cambridge University colleges arc- lo 
study ways of reforming their entrance 
procedures for undergraduates, in- 
cluding a scheme which could mean S 
level examinations made equivalent to 
their special entrance examinations. 

The colleges now accept that the 
entry examinations - taken alter A 
levels in the seventh term of the sixth 
form - is set to wither away and they 
want to find the best alternative time 
for the examinations. 

Cambridge has been goaded into 
action partly by the decision Iasi year 
by Oxford colleges to abolish seventh 
term cm ranee, partly by one of its own 
number. Emmanuel College, deciding 
recently to admit students solely on A 
levels in future, acid partly by general 
criticism of Uxbridge entrance work- 
ing against slate school applicants. 

Representatives from all the 26 main 
undergraduate colleges arc meeting 


today to finalize arrangements to set 
up the working party headed by the 
vice chancellor. Sir John Butterfield. 


lo look at lhc feasibility of moving the 
examination tothc fifth or sixth term in 
the sixth form. 

Such a move would still leave Cam- 
bridge out of line witli Oxford colleges, 
who after a long and careful delibera- 
tion plumped for a fourth term entr- 
ance examination or entry based on A 
levels, interview, and school report. 

Mr John Hopkins, senior lutor of 
Darwin College, and sccretaiy of the 
college tutorinl representatives' com- 
mittee, said all options were still open 
but colleges were keen to explore the 
arguments Fot a fifth or sixth term 
entry before making a final decision. 

He said most tutors now accepted 
(hat seventh term examinations were 


going to wither away. State schools 
often found it difficult to put on the 
extra coaching needed, white indepen- 
dent private schools were losing in- 
terest now that Oxford and C nmbridge 
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Social Democratic Party leader Dr 
David Owen believes his party's 
education policies need Updating. He 
indicated to student Social Democrats 
at the weekend that he was not entirely 
happy with the policies as they now 
stooa, and endorsed their plans to 
broaden them into an instrument for 
social change. . . 

SDP student leaders feel existing 

E olicie; may have concentrated too 
eavily on links with training and the 
acquisition of. qualifications For em- 
ployment. , . 

They believe there is scope for a shift 
in cmphasjs in the relationship be- 


tween existing policies and other 
aspects of the party's policy. 

The students now aim to begirt a 
debate within the SDP about the 
future shape of the policy. The confer- 
ence also called for a common aK of 
majority at 16 for all purposes. This 
would involve reducing the minimum 
age for a Westniinster.MP from 21 and 
eligibility for voting from 18. 

Delegates also demanded a policy of 
positive action to ensure fair repre- 
sentation of women on committees 
and in elections butte] ected by a small 
majority a move which would permit 
single sex meetings. - 


claim by the executive, but sources 
regard earlier estimates of 8 to 9 per 
cent as unduly conservative.. 

Polytechnic and college lecturers 
this week lodged their claiiri for a 
"substantial" increase in pay coupled 
with automatic transfer from the top of 
the lowest salary grade. 

Local authority employers, already 
under pressure from constraints on 
their budgets and the need to finance a 
■ 1.05 per, cent increase in employers 
superannuation contributions, regard 
their ability to pay os the key question. 




presentedd at the end of last week. | pursuing cutty 


entrance surviving much beyond 
1985." he said. "So for as fourth term 
entrance is concerned we have not 
foreclosed that option. But wc are 
interested in fifth and 'sixth term, 
options." 

One scheme under review will be to 
see if S level examinations could be 
used by Cambridge as equivalent to an 
additional entry examination. ' 

But the Dover com miueeal Oxford, 
■which eventually rejected the fifth or 
-sixth term option, found concern from 
other universities about possible de- 
Inut ns rnndidatcs waited to hear of 


their Oxbridge applications .tyefore 
pursuing enriy to other universities. 


ber. The appointment was applauded 
both by Sir Hugh Casson, as provost of 
the college, ana by Henry Moore, who 
is a former member of staff and a 
benefactor. 

Merger delay 

City University has postponed its 
special senate and council meetings 
due this week to discuss possible 
-merger with the City of London 
Polytechnic. Tlie meetings, post- 
poned because the Inner London 
Education Authority officers have 
not yet made recommendations, will 
now. take place In two weeks time. 

' City University students’ union has 
1 'Voted not to cooperate with a feasibil- 
ity study for the merger, saying they 
believe it: will lead to rationalization, 
and opposing the' merger on those 
ground*. 1 i.,, • 

Adams decision 

Leeds University students will' decide 
- early next week whether to drop plans 
to .invite Provisional Sinn Fein presi- 
: dent . Mr Gerry, Atjams to sp?ak to 
them- A referendum has been requisi- 


invtye- Mr Adams. ■ «.'■ . -j . ; 

- Bqt -Provisional . Sinn. ; Fein has 
already, indifafed that Mr Adams will 
not be aple tq.apcjapt' the invitation' j/i - 
; thei near future b&auie of other tom- * 
mitmentt' Including his work : as a i 









Scottish system under attack 

Srnnk'il r‘^ tnS , Kchh Mr ? Cgg ,hal Sir na,cd al u higher level by the strong 

Scoitish Correspondent Kd Ir.i/inn ^ i ? C ary of S , ,atc fl,r P rcssurc on those who possess only 

»" s*'j- issasastt 
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HyOIgn Wojtiis 
Scoitish Correspondent 

I he fory Reform Cimuj> in Scotland 
J>as launched a savage attack on Scot- 
tish education, conflicting with recent 
reforms proposed by the Government 
itself. 

In a document entitled An A level 
Question hy Dr Lance Butler of Stirl- 
ing University's English studies dc- 
narlmcm Ur r..... 


3 u-iigiisn siuLiics uc- 
narlmem and Mr Turn Begg of Queen 
Margaret Culleec, Edinburgh, the au- 
thors propose that a system of Scottish 

A Ir'Milc r ini.U U - ■ . ■ 
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warmly of the Scottish education sys- 
tem, :md adds that “there is no doubt 
that the relatively uniform and cohe- 
rent pattern of school education in 
Scotland has much about it of which we 
can be grateful." 

But they go on to warn: “There arc 
severe disadvantages which flow from 
the determination of Scots to follow a 
different educational class from the 
res* of the country." 

Scottish universities and colleges 
have been happy to support a school 
system which virtually guarantees 
them a captive market of potential 
undergraduates, says the report. 

But the 17-ycar-old Scot, leaving 


» i — ,v, Aiuuisn resi ui me country. 

A Jcyus should be introduced as entry Scottish universities and cnlleoi 
KJadJAt 15 f ° r higher cduca,ia n, have been happy to support a scho 
taken In fiflh'vear 111 S ^ Slcnl highers J^tem whief^vinuaT/ euarame 
R.n V ViE. y n . ,hem a c *P Iive market of potentii 

Sixtein »n ,h pi n ?? VCra T nt S rc ^ cnl undergraduates, says the report. 
SFu *.***&' Act,on p| »n, But the 17-ycar-old Scot leavin 
edilrirfc I bee " T de y * elcomcd in school after fifth year even with a goo 

SSiaSfn C,rcles * ,he Sco,,lsh S m op of Highers, cannot realirticall 
Education Department stutes that the compete with an 18-year-old Enclis 

*^ S ? nda 1 I d of , h, $ her 8 rad ? is school leaver with A^evels. 8 
. ^ benchmark mr the highest "The unhealthy tendenev for Sent 

WanTiSl’thJ 1 ‘bS!lS a t^. fiVC } f,fth t0 fi0 a V ,omali cally to their ‘home 

gsastsg; 

Universities show 
off their technology 

by Jon Turney Oi/ 

Science Correspondent Eighteen universities occupied a 

Universities made their murk as re- foge[her P |rDTvid J, ecflmn . rt ’. b . r ?^ ht 
and development centres at the under the aSnkl of r^ l m}t - 
first Techmart new technology exhibi- JnS^L ' . , t ! M : Un,v 'ers[ty 

lion in Birmingham last week Nearly dusCr ' a! Liaison. Stands 

30 of the 120 stands at the show were Say f m P u,crs 

taken by universities or university- morp £{ J most attention. But 

based enterprises. y hi n SSS d, M? ys ,lke fhal offered 

Most academic exhibitors thought pro^uid n'^H n e8E ’ sti,! 

the effort worthwhile, in spite of the K?Sr n 5^ fl of W 1 9 uali, y 

FWKissIrja 

■«. u"ou t SiEtftsa «»r hira * 

rial College, London, sal* P secretary* r “ tC i er ’ under ‘ 

But he stressed that It was Important S v ^anl for J ndu slry. The 

jgS2a;Sbffite K 

a »fW* '"four E ° t KttbuS no?l plai r e h she had had five day's 

Polytechnic lecturers broke their Sri? °V be ,dbunal ' She said Native' 

fhe w«k^ Pbnar) ' codc re «*d .« op^te dKan ' re *“ rdfOT 'n«ni: 

J£*9 . a,,e accused of breaking the nn m ,r ? u P« 1 ,s t0 resume its inquirv 

S& am ° ng l W"" ™ce &3R * are 


any other British institution. 

“Scottish students have to watch 
people from all over the UK flocking 
to Scottish universities while they 
themselves have little opportunity of 
making a similar move to a place south 
of the border." 

If universities mid higher colleges 
nnd A levels as entrance requirements, 
the "artificial and meaningless distinc- 
tion" in Scotland between a general 
nnd honours degree could he abo- 
lished, it adds. 

There would be no need for the 
four-year Scottish degree; all students 
passing the three year degree would be 

awarded hnnnnrc luitk tko i 


But the 1 7-war-old W L. awina inree y ear degree would be 

school a f ter fift)i year even with a goo§ e rh 0 n n 0U FS ’ Wi $ , the . general 

group of Highers, caeno? 3s, Sy 0 ^ 0 “ „3? a ! lu re “ rVcd for ,he rate «- 

“hTo??c a r ZfZSS? Enid -"egescould ,he„ 

"The unhealthy tendenev for Smu Dn P c . r cenl tiore students the 
to go automatically to their ‘home* be^Svpd' 2? SP*’ sin ? ,hcy wou,d 
universities, seen at its most extreme in ? d J ° f the ,leed ,0 leach ,he 

■he case of Glasgow, is simply reincar- 

Show Three London 

nology colleges to 

Eighteen universities occupied a gam students 

rgeJhe^at'David br ? U ? h ' L ™ d °" University has produced . 

g tiier at David Thomas $ initiative new student rnrm>» _• 



A" ,, 11 nrcwnBiu ana 

Queen Mary Colleges. 

The UC targets, according to the 
new figures agreed by the court, are 
lull-tune home student numbers of 
2 55! m the arts and 1,944 in the 
sciences. This is a total gain of 73 

E5h B fhJ^ ien * hc figure is coinpared 
wtth the courts target last year, after 
proposed changes made by subject 
working parties are taken into 
account. 

QMC and Westfield are given 1 425 

fff ?Si J ‘ n 758 science - a Sa'n of 12 over 
tpe 1983 figures. 

Most of the other colleges are un- 
changed but both major merging col- 

flag, mpiBfi Wh 

places. The k'Llvn MU. 1 


University of life’ graduates 

A handicapped youngster acts out n ini nmvn rf a „u n . LJ 


SdeS among . Metropolitan ■ Police' 
P n ( y complainants’ case wag 

asss^TO ^ ded “ 

SS*; At least one more day will 
Three 6f the four, who nr^ aii' 

S5H* # S Was hJn8<on (ell me 
President Reagan is not as good as 

hedneewassbathe isasgdS^onS 

of Mrology. .^Vilhr^S-d to 

Ute • communist world. •jSSSEJi 
, f 0me , degree^, (he Kremlin’s 


opportitniiies. rc 8 ar 9 torcqunl 

nn m ,r ? u Pn 1 ,s t0 resume ils inquirv 

h?? I I of a number of acts alleged 8 to 
be detrimental to the interests of thE 

E 'SrA&nszx 
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figures for merging colleges are nnt 

iSSE^" ' xtw ™ 

the C flm fi nnH CadS hnve bccn told ,h at 
bra ad L US “ ,encc tnr ^ ets relate to 
vidual «S?fc c cnte S°ues not Indt- 

■ s 5 hoo,s wi II be 

SUbieC ' S 

'nipl a jL Stud u nt L numbcrs nwdcl- 
ntey cow both undergraduate and 

ffifi a ^ lMdentS ^ '"elude the 

UGcSn stMd ? nts associated with the 
"formation technology posts 
Butthey do not include theackiition- 
al 30 places in mathematics given to thp 
university for 1983/84 a ana 1984/85 or 
rlmw*,™ P*?® 8 « c haols have offered to 
and vo ™- 


A handicapped youngster acts out a improved and all live can sien Ihtk 

teaShta^M^a^vapin? ent |^ 0S ' S '° ~O^W.S5iM 

JSfoM rf?h!!Ji3S T f ® anCr ~ has learned enough to write shoppie* 
S to deminS ay ? SkS TT llsts and 8,1 ■» W made I S3 

Suv fnteS toin « *° bC neighbours and arc welcomed si 

tuny integrated Into the local com- local shops, 

hJ Is one of^or r i .. The pro J ecl ,s sllli overseen by 
handlMnid Lti T P K° r "l C, \ ta,| y Card,IT University Social Services, 
r™ *JKI d . ? k ?.*» by sludenls which Is funded by the students 1 
under a schemp ^ 0 Jj e B e » UarfifT, union. South Glamorgan Council 
SudenU toSiS lh? " 19 , 76 ; F °u, r and lhB Welih Offlcc. It costs £5.51)0 
theheln nNMHI ^ S 1 ® 1 P* r y® ar *° kce P a P alient ln hos P W 

aid h ha P ve f arhlil'ln T° rkc ,r bul lhc students ’ enterprise M 

ilS ,f t !? em 10 carc for themselves at half 
The ffrsMTvp h^nfn 0 ^ 1 ) 55, lbe pri«- The iden has been taken up 

i he first five beneflcinrles we re In at other universities and Is era 

and, despite (heir sever e’hnn H — *«» 4t "B‘int«rost in Norway, where i 

-i« 42£rEraE ToZ i " iou ‘ ,hc homc has bM 

zzsszsszss ajssjw 

taryjobs. guownvoiun- for up to six w eeks, as well as running 

Now, after eiuht venr* ih„ weekly workshops. They hnve wort- 

dents have moved ^out and ih« Cd on , ,h ? prem,sc lha * h| g h c r Uie 
youngsters arc left to mnna^ ' e * pc , clalIon ’ ‘ho higher the achieve- 
tMr own. Their vocubu fauy .s 8 m 3h h *™ ^ 

Police called to Strathclyde fires 

Strathclyde University hut « 


outbrea^*of Vu^picious fires ^ndudina Five h fi r . e * havc broken out In th 

'womthe build, P g where, he=p"1 wh,Th l ? ui!dir ? g ' Thc most serious 

and his wife live. p * s estimated to have causec 

* 7 lYln iiM.aL _ r j. 


'ptere have been eight fires in rhp 

S“hL in ,he "e ond Ihe 

police have now been cal ed in rn 
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,Y ou ™^ d l believe llicy^'l,!; 

th^!f r e ^ h l yea W liberal rule In : 
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1 -"B rLS In line 

wjui . government .guidelines t h» - 
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behaviour in Liverpool 
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ruling group called on Patrick 
: ■ 'J*hWn to- demand ■ nn extra £ 30 m 
0 ^ The, thrcateSraS 
'• ^9 Ve rojnent dId not give way. They 
■ Panning massive IhcremJyt in 


mlit«!51 S h^ an P r wedented, A 
1 * her ® "re fears they 
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X") rain -^‘■ninn.u nave taascu 

i^’UOD worth of damage, was disco- 
vered last Thursday in the common 
room of the electronic and electrical 
engineering department. 

A university official said: "The jani- 
tors arc more continuously on doty, 
and some doors are being closed 
earlier than usual to limit the number 
being used." 

Liverpool Poly Is one of th? 
largest of our polytechnics. 
Through amalgamations, it has 
acquired more staff and buildings 
than It really needs. But the Mlfl- 
tants Insistence on a no-redundan- 
c y policy makes a nonsense of 
responsible financial planning. The 
worst prospect of all, though, 
would be the accession of a political • 
H P£?J ntee *° * ,ead ,ke institution. ■ 

The real power lies not with Ihe 
white-haired puppet leader of the 
council but with Derek Hatton, the 
deputy leader, and.Tony Byrne, the 
fuiance chairman. They are not 
likely to tolerate a strong. Indepen- 
dent-minded head of an Institution 1 
That consumes a tenth of his budget. ; 
.This raises Important questions 
about local control. And If good : 
-.men -will not, or canqotj become 
polytechnic directors they wUI'sfay 
nrmiy In the second division, i 

• ' ; : v^Keith Harnftedn 

The Quthtff JsJConservqtive MP for " 
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Colleges may get extra £100m 


by Maggie Richards 

Extra cash perhaps amounting to 
XIOOm a year may be available to 
further education colleges under a new 
adult training loan scheme. 

The hone of additional money was 
held out by Mr David Young, chair- 
man of thc Manpower Services Com- 
mission, at a press conference last 
week. 

He was commenting on the decision 
of thc Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities to boycott talks on thc 
MSC's new role in funding job training 
courses at colleges. This follows thc 
Government’s announcement that in 
future the MSC will be given £2U0m to 
finance college courses, with a resul- 
tant drop in rate support grant to local 
education authorities. 

Expressing the hope that everyone 
would join in consultations with the 
MSC at thc earliest possible stage, Mr 


Young said: “Ihe Government has 
already told local education author- 
ities that this is a White Paper, there- 
fore its mind is made up. I just hope 
people will come and talk to us at un 
early stage if they want to influence the 
plans." 

Already thc commission played a 
large part in funding college courses 
through ils TOPs programme, which 
provided £60- 80m a year. 

"What the colleges don't appreciate 
is that there might be » lot more money 
coming along, Mr Young added. 

“If me MSC is given thc responsibil- 
ity of acting as a nntional training 
authority and working in with the 
colleges, I would be very surprised if 
colleges don't find they have more 
money." 

Citing as an example thc Govern- 
ment's plan to introduce a loan facility 
for employed people wanting to in- 
crease their skills or update their 


Senate starts move to 
dismiss lecturer 


by Paul McGill 

Formal steps havc been taken to 
dismiss n permanent lecturer at 
Queen’s University, Belfast, Mr Geoff 
Sirockin, from his post in the sub- 
department of microbiology. 

The standing committee of senate 
has agreed that a report from the head 
of the botany department. Professor 
Eric Simon, constituted a prim a face 
case to be answered and has invited Mr 
Sirockin to submit a written statement 
and/or attend the next meeting of the 
standing committee next Tuesday. 

The proposed dismissal is bound to 
cause a storm. Mr Sirockin’s union, the 
Association of Scientific Technical and 
Managerial Staff, has accused the 
university of acting in a high-handed 
manner. 

Regional secretary Mr Roger Geary 
said: “Queen's does not want Mr 
Sirockin to pursue issues which con- 
cern the community. It is using very 
minor excuses to feet rid of him." 

The dismissal move was provoked 
by an incident at a meeting of a 
university safety committee last Octo- 
ber. Afterwards the chairman wrote to 
Professor Simon complaining about 
Mr Sirockin’s behaviour. A tew days 
later Professor Simon wrote to Mr 
Sirockin noting that It has been re- 
ported to him that he had not re- 
spected the chair, used offensive lan- 
guage to another member of thc 
committee and acted in a disruptive 
manner. 

Professor Simon ended Mr Sirock- 
in's appointment as safety officer and 
appointed somebody else. He admit- 
ted afterwards thnt he was not at the 
meeting himself and had not given Mr 
Sirockin an opportunity to state his 


case before sending the letter. 

Thc letter made no mention of 
disciplinary Bction apart from the ter- 
mination of the appointment. But on 
the same day, the university’s person- 
nel officer, Mr G. R. Camlin, wrote to 
Mr Sirockin saying that “Professor 
Simon and 1 now intend to treat the 
matter as a serious disciplinary case” 
and that a disciplinary hearing would 
be held on an unspecified date. 

This was followed by a letter in 
December fixing a date for the disci- 
plinary hearing; after an adjournment 
it was finally helf on January 31. 

Meanwhile, Mr Sirockin wrote to 
the chairman of the safety committee 
offering "sincere apologies" for upset- 
ting the members at the October 
meeting, agreeing that his behaviour 
had been T> less than desirable" but 
explaining that there had been ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

These were that Mr Sirockin had 
been ill nr th* Hm* 4virf rhat-hln tnothW 
had been seriously ill. Indeed she died 
six days after the meeting. 


A few days after the disciplinary 
hearing, Professor Simon wrote to say 
that Mr Sirockin’s explanation offered 


knowledge, Mr Young said this might 
produce £10i)m or more. 

Loans would be financed hy the 
hanks to individual trainees, and 
perhaps underwritten hy a Govern- 
ment guarantee. 

The commission also released de- 
tails of iis survey into Youth Training 
Schemes, which showed nbnut three 
quarters of schemes arc based at 
workplaces and operated by em- 
ployers. with the remainder heing 
organized nl training workshop:; or on 
community projects. 

Colleges of further education a re I he 
largest providers of external training, 
accounting for 46 per cent of training 
projects. 

Private sector employers arc provid- 
ing 54 per cent of places on YTS 
programmes, while the public sector 
accounts for 33 per cent. Voluntary 
organizations and private training 
schemes make up the remainder. 

‘Window’ 
slows down 
research 

Around 100 university researchers arc 
waiting for their experiments on thc 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council's synchrotron radiation source 
fSRS) to be rescheduled after an 
unplanned threc-and-a-half month 
shutdown. 

Thc problem which led to the 
machine - one of the council's largest 
central facilities - being shut down nas 
not been completely cured, but the 
SRS engineers at Daresbury, Cheshire 
believe they can operate it at reduced 
power without further mishap. The 
halt to experiments on thc SRS came 
last September when a ceramic “win- 
dow" in a section of the machine where 
nuclear particles are accelerated in an 
electromagnetic field suddenly frac- 
tured. The operating staff at Dares- 
bury then forecast a two-week halt , but 
this dragged on until mid-January. 

Users nave just started returning to 

■ Dsre*buny.„whera.rha v^ut H,[h» JinrH. 

A-rays artu uuru-viulet rays gcncraicu 
by the machine for work in physics and 
biology which cannot be done .in 


hearing, Professor Simon wrote to say [ munity faces a large backlog of claims 


no acceptable reason to excuse his 
“disgraceful behaviour” at the Octo- 
ber meeting. He informed him that he 
had decided to recommend to thc 
standing committee that he be re- 
moved from his post “for good cause 
and provided for under the statutes of 
the university’’. 

But Mr Geary claimed the real 
reason for the dismissal was a clash of 
ideas arising out of Mr Sirockin’s work 
as an AStMS activist and a person 
who was involved in several commun- 
ity groups. 


Music inquiry to be set up 


The Government is setting up a special 
working party to look at the possibility 
of “conservatoire” music courses in 
England, Scotland and Wales, jointly 
backed by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science and the National 
Advisory Body. 

The working pflrty is to start its 
investigation as soon as an indepen- 
dent chairman is designated, and will 
report to the ; Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, Sir Keith 
Joseph. It will establish its own field to 
study, but draft terms of reference 


have already been drawn up. 

They call for a review of the 
academic provision and binding of the 
nine colleges involved, in the context 
of the wider provision of music in 
higher education and “the overall 
government policy on the funding of 
higher education. 

Both the DES and the NAB stress 
that the exercise is not primarily about 
rationalization, but intended to estab- 
lish principles of planning and funding 
for the colleges, which span a wide 
range. 



Postgraduate film students from the Royal College of Art on the set of 
Silent Fall, written and directed by Mehdl Norowzian. The Him is 
about the relationship between an aging parent and his son. 

Reform campaign aimed 
at university secrecy 

by Ngaio Crequer hear and adjudicate students's corn- 


universities. But the university com- 
munity faces a large backlog of claims 
for time on the SRS, which was already 


oversubscribed before the shutdown. 

The use of the machine has now 
been increased by running for 24 
linslcad of 16 hours a day, and sb far it 
'has been rclinble at reduced energy, 
though this means some experiments 
take longer to give results. Dr Jerry 
Thompson, in charge of SRS opera- 
tions said this w£ek: "Since we started 
.in January it’s been running very nicely 
at SO or 90 per of normal energy." 

Meanwhile, the Daresbury team are 
trying to find out how to stop thc 
window material heating up. The' 
problem Is complicated by the fact that 
only two of the four radio-frequency 
cavities pn Ihe machine appear to be 
affected. But the other two windows 
are still getting warmer, and will have 
to be replacedafter six or seven weeks 
of running time. 

Thc SkS awards committee will 
meet later this month to consider 
future scheduling, and will look at 
special cases. 

The SERC central office has also 
written to . users saying that a fpw 
special cases maybe considered for 
support in travelling nbroad to use 
foreign facilities if this MU ease the 
immediate burden, on the SRS. 


A new campaign has been formed, redresses whei 
“Reform University Law and Educa- The group 
tional Standards" (RULES) to fight cases of an ac 
university secrecy and demand lair dent complain 
internal procedures for students. but claims the 

The group is comprised ■ mainly, of iu.ua nnr 
tormed to promote adequate tuition, grievances, 
fair examinations and ndequate chan- - Mrs Anne 
nels of appeal for postgraduates. But statistics and 
thegroup fs also concerned to examine, methods at i 
more general university issues. It be- Institute of Et 
lieves universities should be publicly, member of R1 
accountable for their academic and included the t 
non-academic efficiency. tee of Vice Ch 

They have issued broadsheets to to thwart the i 
students and staff in universities out- efficiency “bj 
lining some of the problems that paperclip -coui 

should be taken up. They say universi- 1 exludc acadcn 
ties. often ignore or override natural "The other 
justice in their treatment of students' chancellors’ 
who protest at the way they have been through an ai 
treated, with secrei, internal hearings, Data Protectlc 
material evidence such as examination their present 
results or supervisors reports withhol- educationally 
den, and no effective appeals body. concealing ex 
They see os essential an Independent students, 

appeals body with realis tic powers to 

Journals for Poland appeal 


hear and adjudicate students's com- 
plaints openly and fairly, and enforce 
redresses where necessary. 

The group is examining some 20 
cases of an acute kind involving stu- 
dent complaints of university injustice, 
but claims there are many more which 
~ hav e nor ye t txipio.ipJigid.bsrause. 
grievances. 

' Mrs Anne Hawkins, lecturer in 
statistics and educational research 
methods at the London University 
Institute of Education, and a founder 
member of RULES said other issues 
included the attempt by thc Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
to thwart the inquiry into universities' 
efficiency “by pressing for Internal 
paperclip-counting exercises, which 
'exludc academic matters. 

"The other main issue is the vice 
chancellors’ Initiative to obtain 
through an amendment to the new 
Data Protection Bill, legal backing for 
their present unlawful, immoral and 
educationally unsound practices of 
concealing examination results from 
students. 

Letter, page 2 


Strathclyde University’s academic reg- 
istrar has' launched an' J appeal for 
academic journals to be sent to Po- 
land- . 

Mr Ronald Crawford said that be- 
1 cause of the desperate shortage of hard 
currency in Poland, most subscriptions 
to western periodicals had hud to be 
discontinued. 

Mr Crawford, backed by the British 
Council, will act as liaison officer in 
Scotland for the scheme. The Polish 


* » ■ — — - _ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■ 

Report stresses importance of microcomputer resources 

Itcrocomputer education is a vital economic importance and oflndi- no less important -would nevertheless coum but JJat™ 
ew jqea for adult educators, but new vidual and soda! concern, which none be in no positionrtq do so until they mand still exceeded 
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dicrocotnbuter education is a vital economic importance and of Indi- 

lew prea for adult educators, but new vidual and social concern, which none 
esources are desperately needed if. of us can from now on afford to 
hey are to cope with the demand. ignore." 

'iWUnne of the findings of the now ^ re port charts the advisory coun- 

A dult ir -JIV , fronts to persuade the Depart- 
lefunot Advisoiy Council toi K thAt 

mernTfldactl™ ana auicn^v 

5 mlCTptechnoIogv and its impact on edition shou id be included in 

idult education, Tno report is the jast th Government’s Microelectronics in 
J, ^ Produced by the advisory court. E d ucalio n Programme, which is help- 
rll, which waMvound up last year.-- : jjy, t0 f^d the provision of computers 

In his preface to the report,- the : . P® s S H , , , r ; 

idvisory council chairman Dr Richard .. ' ' . • : j 

Toggart saykjit is indicative of "the 1 r : “It 1 was ? matter of regret to the 

'.shoestring" nature of much - of ; the : cOundl, even if it came a$ no surprise, 
vork in adult education, but he noirits ■ ' to find that central Government .could 


no less important - would nevertheless 
be in no position to do so until they 
themselves became adults," says Dr 
Haggart. 

,f It was thus a case of approving 
specific investment now for the future, 
which we agree is sensible, to the 
, ■ ; i r ~ At enpdfic investment now 

exclusion 

for the present, which we still thinx is . 
imperative." v j : : _ 

Having failed to persuadeThe Opv : 
eminent to allocate extra funds to 


courses, but that in many places de- 
mand still exceeded supply. Any in- 
crease in supply was hindered by 
already overstretched resources. 

The survey revealed that just over 3 
per cent of current adult education. 


Embassy has agreed to transport thc 
journals to Warsaw, and the British 
Council in Poland will help distribute 
. material when no specific recipient has 
been named. 

Thc British Council’s deputy direc- 
tor general, Mr R. E.'Cavalierd, added 
there was no reason why the English 
and Welsh universities should not 
follbw the Scottish initiative. 

Anyone seeking more information 
about the scheme should contact Mr 
Crawford at Strathclyde University. 




Having failed to persuadeThe Opv r 

l n : te -prSiW ^ ■V'icitTthe : i pSS “ e w • etpwenjto aliocate^extra hinds to 

Ivisory council chairman' DrRichard . : •. W schools ' ' ' ■ ■ : ' adult education, the adrisoiycouncil 

dggart say& jif is indicative of "the' : “It 1 was ? matter of regret to the ..decided to.wry.out a reWewpf public . 
shoestring" nature of much - of ; the > cduncii, even if it came a$ no surprise, ■ sector provision ip toe micro electro,-, 
prk in adult education, but he points ■ 'to find that central Government could n tcs field to dticovtf whit problems 
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m.: h- snows \inar pmnus asm anq . not accept u» i. euum*muh«i 

i novation ’still flourish among finaiH ' , implications of .the ■■argument that "able,' and what . further help y/as 

lallv hardlnressed': it'not-denifesaed'. 1 ' adults were' in a poritiori' to contribute needed.. . v-* 


nt linntirSriai i '. nV «-hnnlch»dren - whose needs Were enrolments each year on- computer 


i “A ‘survey of toe .RpbUc^ sector 
■ ’ broadly esfablishea a pattern of 25,000; 

. . : : L. ..... Mimniln, . 


UUUiia >•». 

subject. 

Trie report note's that thc majority of 
courses run in colleges, adult educa- 
tion centres; by the workers Educa- 
tional Association and in extramural, 
departments are concerned with. the 
practical application of piicroCpinpu-. 
ters.-' • i-* S.'';- •.V';'.' 

Mfcroiechnotoxv dnijl the E(tuca{ion.of. 
Adults i’ publjsncd by the j-Natjonal. 
Institute of Adult Continuing Educa-; 
tlbii, 19b pe Mbntfort Street, Leice?-. 

' ter LB! .'7GJ3r .'Rrice' #;l ,f0. 1 . ' 
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Aid group examines budget 

from E. Pat ^|j College work-study would be in- excellence in graduate education”. 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
The Action Committee for Higher 
Education - a clearing house on Amer- 
ican student aid programmes - has 
come up with a detailed analysis of Mr 


Reagan's proposed budget. 

It says that as a result Pell grants 
would be reshaped into a new Pell 


Foucault: "Conditions have deterio- 
rated" 

Library 
turns over 
new leaf 

from Criag Charney 

PARIS 

The director of France's crisis-ridden 
Biblfoldque Nntlonale is to be replaced 
after a stormy two and a half year 
reign. 

The move follows criticism (hat M. 
Alain Gourdon had accelerated rather 
than reversed the decline of the nation- 
al reference library. His successor, 
Professor Andre Mlquel of the College 
de France, faces the difficult task of 
restoring Infernal harmony and over- 
coming the effects of years of admlnls- 
tralive disorder and Insufficient 
funding. 

M. Gourdon, a friend and long-time 
supporter of President Francois Mit- 
terrand, was a dvll servant and writer 
before bis appointment to run France's 
most prestigious library in 1981. He 
annoyed readers by shortening hours 
for book deliveries and halting them on 
Saturdays, while his allegedly autocra- 
WnLrworrmrvi/ *»■«• 

Almost two years now elapses between 

l h »rrS J rL Va ( :,° r a J l ? ook Bl (he under- 
JjSft 118 appearance in the 

stacks. Cataloguing often takes even 
longer. 

8 ;4wfthi a ^u^m SKa 

on a par with those of the British 
Library and the American Library of. 

pres€nf * of the 12 
ndllteo books are ^ dam aged, another 
90,000 are unusable and oue third of 
those requested, are reported unavail- 
able. j 

. « JS ,fc . h ( el Foucau!f > historian, said! 
Working conditions at the Blblfotfque 
2KS have deteriorated consider- 
flb| y- Some scholars have abandoned 
W alt °8ctberj while others 
U when possible. ■ 

« o 5 r0 5 a S r to fake 

SB a L ihD J hr m nB *< month. The 
SSSS" be "■ »ce In inodernblng , 
ft are llkefy to be considerable, localise 

in domputerWiig catalogues . 

and fnlcro-fllmlng material. Accoraina 

im? ' "PO{t tn the Paris dally « 
like others ft. I 


self-help grant programme, which the 
White House claims would be sensitive 
to both educational costs and family 
income. Students would have to con- 
tribute a minimum of $500 or 40 per 
cent of the college costs through work 
or loans before receiving a grant under 
the proposed programme, which has a 
budget of $2.8 billion. 

The maximum grant would be raised 
from $1,900 to $3,000. but eligibility 
requirements would be restricted by 
raising taxation rates on discretionary 
family income. The administration 
estimates that 290.000 fewer awards 
would be made than currently are 
available, and 80 per cent of the 
requested funds would go to students 
with family income under $2,000. 

Direct loans would no longer receive 
federal capital contributions, which 
currently total Sl61m and provide 
149,200 awards. The administration 
| estimates that continuing payments 
into the revolving funds from prior 
loans will provide $585m for loans to 
731,000 students. Legislation will be 
proposed to increase the interest rate 
from 5 to S per cent. 

Slate student incentive grams would 
be eliminated, Jeopardizing 304,000 
awards and $7 6m In state-matching 
funds. Although many states over- 
match, at least 15 rely on the federal 
share for 45-50 per cent of total . 
funding. 


College work-study would be in- 
creased ov S295m from the 1984 fiscal 
year level of $555m. The number of 
awards would be increased from 
870,000 to 1 .2 million, and the average 
grant would rise $800 to help students 
meet stricter self-help requirements 
for Pell grants. Institutions could use 
up to 50 per cent of their work -study 
funds for grants, and up to $100,000 for 
cooperative education, adult literacy 
courses, or job location and develop- 
ment centres. 

Guaranteed Student Loans would 
be revised to require all recipients to 
take a means test. This would signifi- 
cantly restrict access to loans by gradu- 
ate students as well as independent 
undergraduate students in public in- 
stitutions. Substantial savings would 
be sought through legislative changes 
to increase slate loan agencies' share of 
default and administrative costs. GSL 
costs arc estimated to increase by 
$584m to $2.9 billion. 

The Trio programme would be 
halved to $82m from the current 
SlfiSm. The stated purpose is to focus 
aid on institutions with predominantly 
minority enrolment, although seven 
out of ten black students and more 
than nine of ten Hispanic students are 
enrolled in majority-white institutions. 
Legislation will be proposed to reouire 


and the Educational Opportunity Cen- 
ter’s programmes. 

It is proposed that graduate support 
be eliminated barely seven weeks after 
after the bipartisan National Commis- 
sion on Student Financial Assistance 
reported "serious signs of distress" in 
■ this sector, unanimously declaring that 
“federal support is indispensable to 


Australia told to ‘jettison 
the education lifeboat’ 


from Geoff Maslen 

Asa — ' itt'-' * ' !*'' 1. ^" M l nnndto ° r » iy™ d <»-nng 

“lifeboat model of education", with its tQr phys ' clsts perhaps - eight 

assumption that sufficient could be y He added that . 
learned before entering adulthood to 5ft if- etiu “tion which 

test a lifetime, according to Professor iotfrl°m,- C0SC y ,cd to an y P art teular 
Ron Jonston, a philosopher of science raDidlftilftft 111 0r . set , of skll,s wou!d 

* v/ollpngong en 


at the U n i vers i ly Of Wol 1 ongong 
Instead, education would have to be 
based on a continuing process of 
learning and relearning. Refresher 
courses would have to become the 
H 0 ™ 1 an “ 1,01 the marked exception. 
Professor Johnston, director of the 
fot Technological 
and Social Change, said the education 
system would have to enter the work- 
place on -a oermftnp.nt hneic w_ 


excellence in graduate education”. 
Some 1 ,700 graduate and professional 
opportunities fellowships for minor- 
ities attending law school, and law 
school clinical experience grants now 
total nearly $16m. 

An education savings account is 
again proposed to “encourage low and 
middle income families to save for 
their children's future”. Families 
would be able to make an annual 
investment of up to $I,0U0 per child 
with tax free interest and dividends. 
Eligibility for the programme would be 
phased out at incomes of between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 

Ail higher education act programme 
would be lost except for two which 
would be level-funded: the fund for 
improvement of post secondary educa- 
tion and Title III grants for developing 
institutions College library programmes 
would be dropped including support 
for library resources, training, and 
research libraries. No new loan com- 
mitments would be made for cither 
college housing or academic facilities. 

Cooperative education would be 
stopped although institutions could 
use up to $100,000 of their work-study 
funds for cooperative programmes. 
Veterans' cost of instruction would be 
eliminated because, "as their numbers 
have declined, traditional support ser- 
vice have been adequate to meet their 
needs", 

. The minority institutions science 
improvement programme would be 
continued, the women's education 
equity act and aid to land-grant col- 
eges would be stopped. The National 
Institute of Education would receive a 
slight increase and the National Center 
for Education Statistics would be level- 
tended. 

Canadians 
limit new 


from Mark Gerson 

c . . , . TORONTO 

Financial difficulties and overcrowd- 
‘Ifevc prompted the universities of 
Alberta and British Columbia to limit 


r? rk W cj ld QCCU Py a lesser rale in first e ^™r n£ l Brit | lsh CoIumbla lo limit 
future, Education would have toassta utffi™2 ldnienl next * ear to 
H> preparing for'lhc considerable „o” , 'f™ 15 ' 

J2J. ^proponent of life and for a . Admissions standards at the two 
society in which change and uncertain- Institutions will remain unchanged 
^ W®/® the norm. but students possessing minimum 8 re- 

J ? hns u»? did not see ™ only could be turned away. 

sangiUne about the ability of Ausira- F^venlty of Alberta will acccu 
ha sterhaiy institutions to change, ft® to P. 4 > 5( ® applicants while t£s 
JSSJSrS*'- he M ft’ ste °dfastly Jjjy of British Colombia plans 
ft vie ! w about Naming, ft ad ™ 1 no more than 3,250 students 
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90,000 are uniuabte and one SXV p,ac ° on a P™"™ basis and be- Ziffi. he “ft. «eadfasth 
IhOK requeu'd ere reported unlvaU- component of work education and Sy'h^mo^ 
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the top 4,500 applicants while the 

to n «rt e ". ly of Brllish ColomWa planl 
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grants for the four institu- 

"°, 1 yet becn enounced by 
the provincial government. y 


Germany 
i makes an 
about turn 

from Barbara von Ow 

nil|l r . . MUNICH 

ilic German education minister 
Dorothcc Wilms, is determined to 
mnrk an nbout-turn to educational 
realism by amending the federal urn- 

™y"hc y ^ 0 P f ra ffi' Callyand ^ 

In her first official statement on ibe 
recent recommendations of an expert 
commission, Frau Wilms announced 
that she would follow the proposals in 
all fundamental points. 

On no account would there be a total 
revision of the present law. she stres- 
sed. however, some amendments were 
required as certain existing regulations 
prevented competition ana diversifica- 
tion among the country’s universities. 

Consultation with all 11 Under, 
parliamentary groups and academic 
institutions would start without delay, 
she added. A first draft of the new law 
could probably submitted by the 
summer. 

The commission was set up by Frau 
Wilms last year to examine the work- 
ings of the 1976 university law which 
was framed in reaction to the student 
unrest of the late 1960s. Named after 
its chairman, Werner Knopp, it recom- 
mended a set of moderate amend- 
ments increasing the professorial and 
faculty role. 

However, it would not mean cutting 
. on the principle of work representa- 
tion under which professors, students, 
administrators, scientists nnd non-sci- 
entists all have their say in decision- 
making committees. 

There could be no reversal to the old 
style ordnarien universitat, Frau Wilms 
underlined, where the professors held 
the balance of power alone. Existing 
student rights should not be curtailed, 
she added. 

In line with the Knopp commission, 
-Mia advouatod-thai thu comprehensive 

university should cease to be a binding 
model lor higher education. Research 
should be mndc freer and more effl- 
dent , particularly by integrating "third 
ra £?. ns ' ^ rt ? m non-state institutions. 

| . The minister also backed changes-in 
the middle-level of the academic eche- 
lons. Sho remained non-committal, 
however, as to whether the commis- 
sion s recommendations would be ap- 
plied. Under these proposals, the 
present two highest levels of C3 and C4 
professorships would be amalga- 
mated, while the C2 grade and general 
all-purpose university assistants would 
vanish, to be replaced by scientific 
assistants who would be in the process 
of qualifying. 

.< v 80 "ilms said while there were 
other concepts” which had to be 
considered, the general agreement was 
that any changes should give young 
academics better employment chances 
at the universities. 

The proposed revision of the uni- 
versity law, while broadly welcomed 
by the culture ministers and university 
rectors, was rejected by the top board 
or the student organizations last week. 


of Bri . ti ‘ h coi- Protest students 
SSsSft from jail 


• na.rtiMyv': 1 : .. 

^^^®5V L ct ? 0 P eral *on:v b 

sciehce and the ecoiinnfu ; ; ■ 


oyei 1 A recent ruling 


their Dranibe r declsion d«^te last 

.months provincial budget, w^ich re- 

universities in the two ' provinces ■ 
uo h d« p0lide! afe stili 

. -ri..- » . * '•••:> ■ -• : . • 

r* university of Cdlgarv, the 

Aiperta, may add more programmes 
but has no plans for an institution-wide 


• DUBLIN 

Seven Irish students have been re- 
leased from jajl following the end of a 
protest over the withdrawal of medical 
i f *^ ie “y® 0 ^ been, jailed for 
refusing to abide by an injunction not 
to occupy health board offices. 

Their release came after negotia- 
tions between the siitf^«*r -- J 

**i |0 neilth 

■unnsrer Mr Barry Desmond with both 
sides claiming they had won their 

The original position was that stu- 
dents would no longer automatically 
be entitled to the canls which allowed 
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overseas news 


Nordic five to increase collaboration 


from Donald Fields v 

HELSINKI t 
Leading researchers of the five Nordic r 
countries - Denmark, Finland, Ice- i 
land, Norway and Sweden - look set to I 
collaborate more closely following the 
first-ever meeting under the aegis of s 
the Nordic Scientific Policy Council [ 
(FPR). t 

Founded last year to advise the t 
Nordic Council of Ministers and cn- c 
courage cooperation among resear- t 
chers from countries sharing a com- t 
mon sense of values and considerable I 

linguistic affinities, the FPR recently c 
submitted the first of its triennial sets f 
of guidelines for review by rescar- t 
chers, administrators and politicians. i 

Cooperation within the region has t 

becn institutionalized since 1952 in the 
Nordic Council, an organization that s 
receives most publicity when parlia- s 
menturians from the five countries f 
gather for an annual debate on matters r 

of common concern. Out of the council < 

has mushroomed an array of bodies r 

meant to facilitate sucinf. economic 
and cultural togetherness - though the r 

vision of a Nordic economic union i 

proved politically impracticable. i 

There has been financial blessing for I 

cross-fertilization of ideas since 1979, 1 

Protests as 
Turkish , 

debate rages , 

from Bernard Kennedy { 

ANKARA t 

Parliamentarians and workers alike s 

have been “voting with their feet" 
against the new administrative struc- 
ture of Turkish higher education. As 
opposition MPs staged a walk-out in 
the national assembly here in Ankara, 
the rector of the Bosphorus University 
in Instanbul was announcing a two- 
week extension to the mid-year yacq,-. . 

tiOH milUe HccC6*nry t>V tho VaAlnnotlon 

of some 180 non-academic staff. 

The Three-month-old Turkish par- 
liament is strongly divided on the 
subject of the Higher Education Coun- 
cil set up by the military following the- 
1980 coup to oversee all aspects of 
higher education. It was when educa- 
tion minister W. Vehbi Dincelcr re- 
fused to answer questions about the | 
council and called one of its members | 
Professor Gurol Ataman to the ros- 
trum that politicians of right and left 
decided to quit the chamber. Mr 
Dinceler had explained that the- HEC 
was not established by the ministry but 
it i; precisely the lack of government 
and parliamentary control over the 
all-powerful centralizing body that an- 
gers MPs. 

Three winters of discontent have 
now passed since the HEC came into 
being with hundreds of teaching staff 
being sacked or resigning, hundreds of 
students being sent down and most top 
jobschangingnands. Opponents of the 
council hark Dack to the system set up 
In the 1960s when each university was 
essentially independent and appoint- 
ments were by election. 

One example qF this independence is 
that non-academic staff working at the 
universities had the status not of civil 
servants but of “public sector workers" 
which entitled them to higher incomes 
and better pensions. They have now 
lost this status and many have resigned 
and taken severance pay as woriters 
rather than agree to become civil, 
servants. This has led to chid lecture 
rooms queues for buses and a backlog 
of paperwork at more than bne uni- 
. versify and to the postponement of the 
new semester af the English language 
Bosphorus University. 

Practising what | 
is preached 

Students at the University of Toronto 
who refused to write a final examina- 
tion In sociology ■ last semester will 
receive course credits based on their 
. term's work. University officiate origi- 
• ' . nally threatened td fail the 37, studqpts . 
; unless they, agreed to take a test. . 


when the council decided ih<u I per 
cent of public funds channelled into 
research - which then totalled around 
£1 .65bn a year - should be earmarked 
for inter-Nordic cooperation. 

At the inaugural meeting in Hel- 
sinki, Dr Elisabeth Helanuer, chair- 
person of the FPR Rod research direc- 
tor at the Finnish Academy, stressed 
that the funds involved were small 
compared with those used for interna- 
tion cooperation elsewhere. Furth- 
ermore, maintaining contact between 
Nordic researchers was impaired by 
expensive fares across the scantily- 
populated region, lack of harmony in 
qualifications from country to country, 
and high taxes that tend to drive the 
best talents abroad. 

However, the FPR, having already 
sponsored a successful scries of work- 
shops in data technology, feels well- 
paced to spur the rutional pooling of 
resources within the region, and to cut 
out unnecessary duplication in the 
research field. 

What the European Science Found- 
ation jestingly calls the "Nordic Mafiu" 
is a force to he reckoned with through 
its common npproach to problems and 


die and Glniiu] slop-strewn Danish to 
assert that a hybrid Scandinavian form 
of communication exists. (In fact, 
conversations between, say, Danes 
and Finns, generally go mure smoothly 
in English.) 

While recognizing the fund of good- 
will that cxisis between Nordic resear- 
chers. outsiders arc somewhat scepti- 
cal about the potential for a centripetal 
welding of their work. Gcopnlitically. 
the region is marked by such centrifug- 
al trends as Denmark being drawn 
towards the continent through its EEC 
links, Norway cutting a constantly 
more Aihmtic profile. Finland paying 


lip service at leust lo research ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union, and 
Sweden being held less in awe by its 
neighbours though its input into re- 


search is far greater than theirs. 

Ben Martin nnd John Irvine of the 
Science Policy Rcsciuch Unit at Sussex 
University - who nre well-known in 
Norway for the sort of evaluations that 
the FPR is eager to undertake - take n 
cautious view of the fruits thnt inlni- 
Nordic cooperation cun yield. Martin 
recalls that It took the 12 nicnihcr- 
states of the European Organization 
for Nuclear Rescureh (previously cal- 
led CERN) about fifteen years to work 


effectively together. Irvine feels a lot 
of thought should he given to identify- 
ing the opportunities for collective 
research, and to assessing project 
selection, muiuiucincm and appraisal 
throughout northern Europe. 

Having commissioned two other 
members of the unit - John Surrey and 
William Walker - lo analyze the 
openings for cooperation in energy 
research, the driving forces of the 
Nordic Council are convinced that the 
benefits uf teamwork far outweigh t the 
costs. 

"It's a matter of the underlying 
cultural background.” says one Nordic 
official. "We have old traditions of 
contact nnd working together in our 
universities, the son of thing you don't 
get in a big international set-up.” 

Whether this is simply a mailer af 
vested interests defending whnt some 
observers sec as a rather cumbersome 
bureaucracy may he revealed ns Nor- 
dic researchers e volatile the results of 
their own work. Meanwhile, the FPR 
cun puinl lo several promising irons in 
its cooncrmiun fire - a telescope to be 
located on Lit Pulinn. n proposed 
heavy accelerator, and col la bo ration 
in such varied fields ns data, agricultu- 
ral mid vctcrinnry research. 



us common npproach to problems and states of the European Organization heavy accelerator, and cnlluborali 
Its way of shrugging off the harriers of for Nuclear Research (previously cal- in such varied fields as data, agricul 
Finno-Ugric Finnish, isolated Icctan- led CERN) about fifteen years to work ral mid vctcrinnry research. 

‘Unplanned’ universities criticized 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

Ruhuna University College, set up in 
1980 in the south as an affiliate of the 
University of Pcradeniya, wns ele- 
vated to full university status on Febru- 
ary l.againsta background of criticism 
over the proliferation of unplanned 
universities and facilities. 

It has at present three faculties, art, 
medicine and agriculture, scattered 
several miles apart from one another- 
an arrangement not considered to be 
unwelcome to the authorities since it 
inakc^^pjjcertcd action by students 

A panel of professors of the Uni- 
versity of Jaffna, under its vice chan- 
cellor, Professor S. Vlthlanadan has in 
the meanwhile submitted a plan for 
setting up faculties of engineering, 
agriculture and law — also at sites 
distant from one another. The plan 
also envisages the expansion of the 
present science and medical faculties 
to accommodate displaced Tamil 
undergraduates from the south, 
though the expansion, if approved by 
the University Grants Commission 
and funds provided, will fail to solve 
the immediate problem of the dis- 
placed students. . . . 

However, the chairman of the 
UGC, Dr Stanley Kalpage. has criti- 


The University of Jaffna, he said, 
was still suffering from the effects of an 
unplanned setting up of a university. 
Battlcaloa (University College) was 
"limping along without adequate 
laboratory and class room space and, 
above a!|. qualified staff, specially in 
the Sinhalese medium." 

Dr Kalpage said that it was, there- 
fore, illogical and irresponsible for the 
UGC to support the creation of new 
faculties in existing universities nr the 
setting up of new universities without 
careful thought and planning, assured 
funds and adequately qualified staff. 
In fact, tho UGC wns mindful ol I he 
admonition given by President J. R. 


“consolidate rather than proliferate”, 
he said. 

Actually, Dr Kalnagc's words of 
caution came decades too late. Sri 
Lanka has a long history of university 
expansion without forethought and 
planning. Admittedly Sri Lanka is one 
of the countries in the region with the 
least number of university places - 
approximately 1 per cent of the total 
school enrolment succeed in entering a 
university for lack of accommodation. 

Meanwhile, the Talc of ihe 
“abducted" Tamil undergraduntes last 
month still remains unsolved. The 

•H;cnln<v»ft.T,n rt.il mu WM l»l 

they could opt to return lo universities 
in the south or join Jaffna or Bai llcaloa 
- choice with little practical signifi- 
cance since they fear to return to the 
south and 'facilities in the north and 
east are lacking, the UGC has said. 

• Undergraduates of Colombo, 
Kelaniya nnd Moral uwa Universities 
have staged a one-day token strike, 
making four demands. 


■ntn irtHii im L- irqn ren q nu i in n mra in 1 1 ijiii i|iin i ti ri«ji!ii i j;lf i u. 


Getting the 

ratio 

message 

“The plans for local authority higher 
education assume the achievement of 
a significant lightening In staffing 
ratios in 1984/85 through Ihe loss of 
lecturer posts, Including some com- 
pulsory redundancies . . This 
quote from the recent Expenditure 
White Paper encapsulates Inc essence 
of Government plans for higher 
education in the public sectors for the 
next financial year. Not that (he 
plans fur other sectors of education 
appear much more inviting, but 
obviously the Government feels able 
to spell out their message for public 
sector higher ethical ion fairly brutal- 
ly, As if redundancies were not had 
enough they now feel obliged to Insist 
there must be some compulsory re- 
dundancies. Presumably lecturers In 
polytechnics and colleges have not yet 
sufficiently taken to heart the Gov- 
ernment’s message and the short 
sharp shock treatment, if If hasn't 
worked elsewhere, might perhaps 
bring results in higher education. 

The Department of Education and 
Science is not slow to get the message. 
Having been largely rendered impo- 
tent by the Manpower Services Com- 
mission and the Department of Em- 
ployment In respect of Important 
sectors of further education, time 
obviously hangs heavy hi the senior 
ranks of the DES. They have there- 
fore decided to turn their attention to 
higher education to prove that they 
ton can plan the education system Ln 
the cold hard world of the 1980s. 


managers or employers. A paper 
presented to the National Advisory 
Body group which deals with re- 
source allocations attempted to pin- 
point the number of stall which 
Institutions ought lo use. Each major 
Institution hns had Its existing staf- 
fing ratio calculated and compared lo 
the staffing ratio which the DES 


They want the removal of the ban oil I would like I o see imposed 


cized the “hasty and unplanned" estab- Jayewardcne, who is also ft'*’ 

lishment of unive rsities and faculties, higher education, that we should now 

Lecturers claim harassment 
against Arab students 


fmm Tb»nrw Morris There are some 300 Arab students in 

from Benny Moms _ pM Ben-Gurion University and a universi- 
JERUSALEM offic , al sa i d !hcn . ha( j been no 
complaint from the students about 

Some 30 Israeli lecturers at Ben- . policy harassment. \ • 

SnuS m Becrsheba re- "Meanwhile, the State; a Korney* 
cently petitioned defence minister pressing Re state s case ,n n th ^ ls ^^ 
Moshe Arens in protest ugftihst police high court pF justice. Akainst , an Arab 

treatment of four of the university’s student whom it maintams wifi subvert 

Arab Israeli students. ■ . other students if allowed to study in the 

The four weTe detained by police Haifa TcchniOn, Israel s technologic a l 

last month for 48 hours and someof institute. 

their books were confiscated. The The security authorities months ago 
arrests were connected with Arab issued a town confinement order 

-political protests and police suspicions aga j nst Mlssara Said , of Acre. pro- 

■ that the students were carrying out hfoiting him from reaching Haifa, 
subversive activities. ‘ where he is a student of administrative 

; TTie Beerslieba magistrates rourt engineering. 1 ■ 

subsequently ruled ftft ft}, Jjjgf Said appealed to the high court - 

Israel’s highest judical authority ■- for 


students' councils under emergency 
regulations njid holding elections to 
them; the removnl or the police station 
from the Pemdeniya University; no 
more "Indiscriminate arrests a»d toT- 
ture of Tamil undergraduates" and the 
“unconditional withdrawal of suspen- 
sion of 63 students at Peradeniya ov$r 
non-ethnic Inci dents in July last year. 

Medical 

loophole 

from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The Medical Council of India (MCI) 
' has denied recognition to six medical 
colleges in: four different states for 
Crovfdind sub-standard cl mien I train- 
ing facilities. • . „ 

■For a number of years, the colleges 
have been functioning on the basis of 
temporary fficognition. renewed every 


For many years ihe DES has 
struggled to Impost staffing ratios 
centrally on the mqjor Institutions in 
higher education. Generally such 


authorities as employers, and gov- 
erning bodies responsible to their 
local authority for the management 
of their Institutions have developed 
staffing strategies In the light of their 
resource nUocatlons and their plans 
for academic development; The diffi- 
culties facing institu I Ions have In- 
creased over Ihe years as the Govern- 
ment has successively squeezed re- 
sources for higher education. The 
DES apparently believes that the 
imposition of staffing ratios Is essen- 
tial to a well-run system. It has 
therefore made repeated attempts 
from within the National Advisory 
Body and externally, to foist upon the. 
NAB detailed stafflngratio? for prog- 
rammes, institutions, and the system 
I os a whole. Repeatedly, the NAB has 


year after an MCI inspection. The had t0 tel , the DES, with Incrensln: 
denial of recognition follows, the last MDer | t « that It is neither the job « 

V him mn milt son. ■ _ J .. _ uin .nn 


subsequently ruled that the hooks 
confiscated, on universltyreadlhg lists, 
were not subversive and should be 
returned to the students, b ut th f P olJce 
foiled to comply with the court instruc- 

, n °The lecturers also protested against 
the security authorities order confining 
brte of the four students to his home ip 
j a village ,in .the Gali l ee (Northern 
Israel)' -and fto otder. ■' forbidding 
another Of the Students not to cross 


such inspection some two months ago. 
If they, take remedial measures and 
"come up to scratch, temporary recog- 
nition will be restored. 

A further five colleges in the country 
have not teen Inspected and do not 
have even [temporary recognition i but 
canyon functioningnevcrtneless. This 
. is because of a : legal loophole Which 


the annulment of the. town Confine- - educational entrepreneurs ft*vefteen 
ment order, which, he says, makes it . able to exploit and which the MCI has 

imoossible tor him to sreay; He asked - been unable to. close. 

thatthe court either allow hifoto So tongas new medical colleges are 


i the university. : .w| II award 

Its ruinhniitfrl 1 'pul>IV- 


The students had argued that it another, of thg Students not 
would be hypocritical t<? Be tested In a ‘ from/sjael mto the occupied 


asperity, that It is neither the job of 
ihe department nor the NAB to seek 
detailed control over staffing levels in 
institutions. ' 

NAB should now respond toTnw, 
latest attempt by publicly stating (pat 
It Is net tiielr intention lo Impose : 
detailed staffing ratios. Just for ohee 


the local authority reprtsentotlyes,, 
those from institutions and validating 
bodies and representatives of Nattno 
and theTUC/Thc NAB should put an 
end once and Tor all to tiiU-unwar- 
'ranted intrusion by the DES; 

, Jean Bocock 


• ^urse. that, stressed the irrelevance, of es. Apparently. Sent)' has in the past advocated the 

■■ • examinations, 'Iftesoclplogy in eijuca- idesfwr that SsutentlSng’bf thestate oflsrad and ijs 

tioit course taughj thpt exam marks are . , out subversive ^btecement by a Palestinian stale. 

* westBahk ai^d Gaza stop.^raps., repiacen^. .f .% • 


federal governraedi Is reluctant ip do. 
so for •political Te.aspns. / ; ... 
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Britain's law faculties have tended to 
he seen, and to sec themselves, hs 
higher schools producing solicitors and 
barristers, with a tradition of rote 
learning of eases. 

Admittedly, this image hus never 
been so pronounced in Scotland as 
south of the border. The Scottish 
broad-based approach has permeated 
legal training, which is deductive 
rather than inductive, and holds juris- 
prudence. the science of law, in higher 
esteem. 

This is particularly true at Edin- 
burgh University, which has one of the 
most broadly based law faculties in the 
country, with departments of criminol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, civil law, Scots law 
public international law, constitutional 
and administrative law, a legal practice 
unit and an interracuhy school of 
1 criminology arid forensic studies. 

Now in s unique move, emphasizing 
its commitment to legal study, as an 
intellectual discipline, not simply a 
vocational training, the university has 
merged the criminology and jurispru- 
dence departments ana the intcrfacul- 

g school to form a new Centre for 
rlminology and the Social and Philo- 
sophical Study of Law. 

There are tew other university law 
centres. Oxford have a centre for 
sotfo-lcgal studies while Cambridge 
has an institute of criminology. There 
is a centre for criminological studies in 
Sheffield and an institute of judicial 
administration in Birmingham, hut 
none rivals the range oF the Edinburgh 
centre, or has chairs in both jurispru- 
dence and criminology. 

The centre has already aroused 
international interest, and the Council 
of Europe has this year funded two 
fellowships for it. In some ways the 
centre merely places an official title on 
Interdisciplinary links which have 
existed for some years. 

But there were undoubtedly sound 
pragmatic reasons for a merger. A 
university centre, has more drawing 
power than a department or ind? 
vidual when it comes to research 
funding. 

The departments of cri mi nology and 
jurisprudence were both very small, 
with staffs of three and four respective- 
ly. There were fears that the cuts might 
force them into traditional alignments 

nitUTCi'': 

And, while not a point the centre 

d« U ilIrS Sh IO h 'S hll S l,t ’ if 1 the univerei- 
S “ m01 * cu fc. • he loss oF a post c 

2,1/52!* T h sevcn ,ecturc « and d 

L h £t !P earcl,ers * while undesirable, 2 

J *h« Miaitroplw it would be in a p 
department of three or four. £ 

However, the pragmatic approach 


an Melius 


Taking justice to task 

Olga Wojtas reports on a new law centre which has 
been set up at Edinburgh University 


does not devalue the centre's aspira- 
tions. There have already been links 
with staff in subjects such os history, 

forenKir m^Hipinp ,n/l l... 


_ ; — - — ,, “j-— ■» aufcu m inaiuiy, 

forensic medicine and politics, but 
these can be much better coordinated 
through the centre, which is able to 
elect staff outside the core of the two 
departments as associated research 
members. 

The centre currently has 20 associ- 
ates, some from other law depart- 
ments, but also from social administra- 

r^jiSr 1 rargjrsiM, iivnf 

for and dean of the law famitu 

S -f, «■ McClintock, former 
head of the criminology department 
Courses attract more than law stu- 


dents: the majority of students taking 
the general criminal law course come 
from other faculties. Professor 
McCImtock stresses that the law facul- 
ty has an obligation to train competent 
law graduates, but adds that the cen- 
tre 1 teaching will ensure an under- 
standing of legal institutions in their 
socia and philosophical context. 

“We are moving into a much more 
complex technological society with a 
much less clear system of agreed values 
and this has implications for the lawyer 
-aunt; umirif ; - 

frnm h fJh me P r °hlcins would comcu‘r 

from father to son and be denit wiiC 
m similar ways." W|in 

Professor Neil MacCormick nmfec 

the SlWte* 1 sees thc work of 
backlo th/ W 1 ? S stretching 

^W?eSSTB5i! 


^SpP a d re for a battle of quills 


Hume and John Millar of Glasgow 
refused to drnw a distinction between 
what we would call philosophy and 
what wc would call sociology. They 
had the view that purely theoretical 
work without any empirical study is 
empty and purely empirical work with- 
°4ji a Ijy theoretical underpinning is 

Most of the centre’s staff would see 
this as the basis for their teaching and 
research and would see both parts or 
their work as equally important. 

nut rcscun.h is uni un eduentionai 

t,,e wry nn,urc & a 
good teaching department." 

KasssaaaaS 


touched a p Juases * he 

I? H? - ^“cation report 
tn m » 6re h ? s becn imeasy 

acad¥mic and praE 

“'ft" “boot the way law Is 

“rltlah higher education. 

fhe P S u * lcm P , oyntenUn 

■#hl ’ F P™f«8|pn, exemplified bv 


^i«ex Poiyiechnfo-expiatas the 

eirect 01 the core subjects: It hn« 

experiment*- 
,n . teaching law. te legal 
“*®8 or,e5 rorae fr6m a nineteenth 
century context and are increaslnslv 

SS.««S5^ 


Bar CpuncJPs Councfl for Legal 
Education,: he suggested that! he 

" vest i d ,merest ” 

the Becond class insist- 
mob wauU be an Incentive Tor stu- 
h2!% 1 ,™”*’ T? e ““demies don't 
^ ause lt wUI rostrlcl the 
"jftj 0Ye, ? ieas s Ments who can 


fought in to help teach law. As 
Professor Jowell explains: “The bat- 
Ue In favour of social science has been 
? 1 Pf rt,y due to economists 

SS^nd 8 ' Ifrrt ‘"if 1 " 8 fln taterest ta 

ffmHIn d i F y due 10 ,he SSHC 
ft^dlng Montri empirical 

S' ; • but 1 oI «» think the tradi- 
tionalist approach is still useful.*’ 
Hut few of the younger socIrI 

0ri ^r n< f tetl ,Mhlre « share 
"V» that 




fortnight ago, (o end the theory in law .[ffi , bu , are not. up to standard.?' He ‘ 2 They argue that 

solicitors have In towise cmvS * WstorJcal and socfal contex?’? «fni '■ ? 80Sa l d 1 t at ,h ®f InsistedonwrMen 011 8 c ?“ tro1 of the under- 
ing, is pushing this truce ^“totto, a lecturer at War-wl*^ '■ fu 9018 ,be roro subjects to prevent degree Inhibits change to a 

'« lltb p ferees wllh S™an a„d^i^ “too much room for Knny bnE» social approach. In contrast to Scru! 


mn 




’ ft*- v : 

Ills 


Sit tbs^rmi JBPJLf? ^Sorman ■ and argues ^ omuc t» room for ftmnyburfness". 

iEafrWwS' $&#****■ 

m MnSnlai "HM i i. il > : X KSSaS!*™^.' teife , 


d mini s- 
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lTi y ^ to *d»5Si; jy d g« 

a ” d Jjjf "tfle relevance to lire needs 
cL u r Si^ 80llC,t0 7- And * curiously 

Sv*K5tejrz , a 

Butnow the pressures on them 

joWto other areas wUfmean new 
on academic law depart! 

A8L aasL5w^ V 


controlling crime, and is curremlj 
working on research into proseonicD 
in Scolland for thc Crown Office, and 
thc control of crime in Scotland for the 
Scottish Home and Health Derail- ■ 
mail. 

The SHHD is funding another two 
projects in the centre, Dr Alan Pater- 
son and Dr David Nclkin arc examin- 
ing why sonic enses come to trial and 1 
others do not. "Somewhere bebveen 
70 and 80 per cent of cases don’t go 
w anywhere near a contested trial", says 
n Dr Paterson. "Wc’rc trying to s« ■ 
id whether there is some logic to whsn • 
;y people plead guilty or whether it u ■ 
?l entirely haphazard." ; 

is "There's nn interesting tie up in this ! 
1- study between practice and research," j 
is adds Professor McClintock. “What: 
advice is being given to people in ! 
e considering tlicir pleas, and does H ; 
d remain a just system?” 

'f Peter Young, in 11 project entitled ! 
“Disruptive Youth", is looking at the r 

l l ~ V{um ^ P ct,nlc and i 

E : t'OltimunmCs in ToTir urban areas | 

■ in Scotland, one considered a success i 
1 in its pohce-communily relations, oik f 
» considered trouble some, one a new j 
town, und the Inst nn area with tradi- t 
,10a <|i tenement housing. f 

“The object is to see how youngsters 
are regarded us disruptive, nnd Is not 
just concerned with young people who |. 

1 have officially fallen foul of the law," ; 

1 says Mr Young, 

"Nobody is quite sure what mem- i' 
oers of community find most trouble- 
some, whether for example it is van- i 
aniism, or children playing in the f 
street. r 3 a t 

“Traditional careers have dis- ■■ 
appeared , and young people no longer 
Jflcc firm prospects of employment, i 
We want to explore what tills means ?. 
for them." 

Another of the centre’s projects bas 
been commissioned by Merseyside p 
County Council’s police committee in [ 
tne largest crime survey in Britain, and , 
J® be ™B carried out by Richard Kinsey. [ 
Mr Kinsey is examining how much j 
crime is not reported to the police, and '! 
why it goes unrepaired, as well as the 2 
vie ' v victims or crime have of the if 
police The research has the coopejp- 1 
«pn of Merseyside’s chief constable } 
who has agreed to allow Mr Kinsey to . . 
survey the attitudes of police officers 
themselves. 

The centre’s approach to research is [■ 
not likely fo be what Karl Popper f 
describes as "piecemeal social en- 
gineering,” providing answers to prob- ; 
terns defined by government, but will . ' 
bc Jdcnned to pose questions itself, . 

Obviously me funding agency has ■ ; 
certain questions it woulcT like, in- 
rormation on," says ; Peter Young. 

“But . we’ve never pretended we will 

DfQVldft Cru>/.!R/i t n 
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Jf wpvW Ironical: if the 

Iw^ ffotu the Law Society 
Cohridl dfinanded by ^,e 


I* | . • I « no * Tto will Pi”"**" 

balanced information which can be fed 
" ° the Policy processes and we hope 
inis would encourage more enlight- 
ened policy.;- 

• ' Professor McCjinfock sees research 

ragthe ^enlightenment model”:. "* 
constructive critlaal perspective rieith- . 

I £ r®?8'roe : whole ^iteni fs rotten or_ 

' ’ j- 1 

„jjl ^.“‘dhppc thepeople edneerneo ■ . 

XS!? ^l^^a'piractJrarissues would 
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Welshing on Wales? 
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Inspiration and enthusiasm: 
such heady cocktails 


On one or two occasions in the last few 
years when I have been writing this 
column 1 have been sufficiently moved 
by the death of a friend or colleague to 
turn the column info a kind of critical 
obituary with personal memories. 
Now I do so again, saddened and left 
wondering by the death of David 
Watson at the age of SO. Thc respectful 
obituaries have oecn rather formal, as 
if their writers were not quite sure 
whether to show enthusiasm for his 
work in charismatic renewal, as 
perhaps the country's best evangelist. 
Church leaders are usually - and I 
suspect rightly - cautious about reli- 
gious enthusiasm, which can easily tip 
over into absurdity. For me, knowing 
David Watson for a few years was an 
unexpected episode and an inspir- 
ational experience, which I find diffi- 
cult to explain and impossible to judge. 

That I should come into contact with 
him was. I suppose, inevitable iri the 
circumstances. In the 1960s the York 
Redundant Churches Commission de- 
clared about 10 churches redundant, 
out of the superfluity of parish chur- 
ches that the Middle Ages had left to 
the city. I worked in the first such 
church which had changed its use - St 
John's Ousebridgc, which became the 
Institute of Advanced Architectural 
Studies; another was turned into a 
Heritage Centre later; probably the 
most successful of rII such conversions 
was St Sampson’s, which, became a 
delightful" H iff eeftlri*' Frir old mitre 1 


But the most surprising change was 
it Cuthbert's, a little church just inside 
:hc mediaeval wail, which had a con- 
gregation of one or two and to which 
David went qs vicar in 1965. Within a 
Few months the congregation was ex- 
panding, within a few years the church 
had to be extended and In 1973 he was 
riven another redundant church, St 
Mlchael-le-Belfrey, a large and im- 
pressive sixteenth century Gothic 
church right beside the Minster. Guy 
Fawkes nad been baptised In that 
church and lived in a house nearby 
which looks to me as if it was built 
more than 100 years after his death, 
but what does that matter? 

David proceeded to fill St Michael s 
to capacity morning and evening cin 
Sundays and on many other occasions, 
with a great mixture of people, mostly 
young and Including a substantial 
student population from the new uni- 
versity. On' three or four Sundays a 
year ne borrowed the Minster and 
filled that as welU The last time I went 
to one of his Minster services thc : 
congregation filled the nave, -sur- 
rounding an altar platform erected on 
one side. David preached to more than 
2,000 people and at the end of the 
service it all broke up into a wonderful 
party, with everyone talking to every- 
one else, . the finest cocktail party 
without cocktai[sT have ever attended 
It seemed to me exactly the kind of use" 


sang the love of God and of your fellow 
men and women in an unaffected way 
in his hard clear voice, behind which a 
chuckle seemed always to be lurking. 
He could be very funny. He grew up 
partly in India, went to school at 
Wellington and then studied at Cam- 
bridge before joining thc Church. He 
seemed the very pattern of a nice 
English public school figure, his words 
always dear and his accent slightly 

S and. On nt least one occasion I felt 
at towards thctlimax of a sermon he 
had us all in the palm of his hnnd and 
could have brought us to our feet 
shouting and cheering: and rejected 
the temptation, taking us back to 
sanity and normality in a cool return to 
prayer. 


vas clear- that this was one of thei 
lappiest gatherings you could possibly 
join. The sfcpse of community was 
Exhilarating. You introduced yourself 
to anyone and talked without reserve. 
People nearly always* asked you when 
iesus had come into your heart and I 

had : to reply, that 1 was a poman 
Cathollc and therefore He. hadn't. It 
wasn’tjust a joke; the result of a fairly . 
Strict Catholic ; training is to drive most 
embtfon out of one. I fbund;it difficult ; 

■ A An.lA..' .JjJtVnan. kilt-. ABClT tO 


What was especially attractive was 
that the preacher who could inspire 
such enthusiasm for God and such love 
of Christ was the most unaffected 
companion in ordinary life. I joined 
him for meals not only m our home but 
also in his, an extended family or 
commune, or in the cafe opened by 
him near the Minster, appropriately 
entitled thc Mustard Seed. I tried to 
find out, in my sceptical way, what 
made him tick. I should of course have 
known thc answer. It was simply the 
love of God. 

•" OFcrillMi* H-nlii n-V/ 

questions open as answered. And it 

your whole habit of mind does not 
easily lead to such knowledge it is 
difficult to give it anything but a 
notional assent- If I asked him, in- a 
rather biblical way, what I should do to 
experience that love For myself, he 
would insist thnt 1 was obviously 
already full of it and would know it 
perfectly well If I would only relax nnd 
let Christ come into my heart. I 
remained unmoved, and also uneasily 
awRre that the love of God must be one 
of the experiences about which it is 
most easy to deceive oneself. 

I have just been listening again to a 
recording of the conversation he had 
with Nick Page on Radio 4 after he 
learned that he had an inoperable 
cancer. It was entitled A Case for 
Healing and I believe he thought he 
was going to be healed. He knew of 
the volume of prayer being offered for 
him but accepted that if God had done 
the- work he wanted to do through 
David, the verdict would be that he 
would die. With a piece of rationaliza- 
tion that unbelievers might think was 
an exercise in verbal manipulation, he 
had moved from wanting to live but 
being willing to go to heaven, to its 
reverse - wanting to go to heaven but 
being willing to live. 


That conversation confirmed what 
had remained In my mind front his 
many discourses. The two key words in 
his ministry were love and reality. He 
frequently used the experience of love 
in marriage as a metaphor for the love 
of God For Inankind. He insisted that 
. ' what had made him turn to religion 
was the discovery of the real... Hjs 
illness made him come to terms again 
with-reality. He thought of God as 
being centrally at work in the lyprld. 
always telling us about the real evert if 
it could not be scientifically measured. 

Hfc found iri people’s profound love 

• and caring for one another a foretaste 

: of heaven.. In my partially- convinced- 
1 but sceptical way t can only hope he 

• was right. Id ordinary human day-to- 


The decision to give 
Wales no extra cash for 
Welsh teaching has 
caused bitter 
disappointment. Ned 
Thomas reports 

The bitter disappointment expressed 
by the University of Wales last week at 
the University Grams Committee's 
refusal to fund any new posts for 
internal teaching through the medium 
of Welsh in the five years beginning 
this autumn, registered something 
more than in institutional response to 
enforced retrenchment. There is a 
sense that a policy has come to an end . 

It was not a perfect policy. It came 
into being as a response to calls for a 
separate Welsh-medium college and 
was seen by many as a sop to Welsh 
feeling in a period when universities 
were expanding - which in Wales 
meant becoming more English in their 
composition; but it did offer a line of 
advance and demonstrated that thc 
university was doing something. In 
recent years especially thc Board for 
Welsh Mediu m T caching was taking its 
responsibilities very seriously and 
seeking to develop a coherent policy of 
development in a situation made diffi- 
cult by geography and the institutional 
interests of the separate colleges, and 
by the many imponderables thaat bear 
on student choice of university and 
subject. 

No one can have expected a very 
genorous response to the plans for thc 
next phase put forward in response to 
the uGC’s invitation, given the pre- 
sent climate in the universities, but 
everyone seems to have assumed that a 
trickle of new posts was likely to 
continue, that the policy therefore 
remained intact, and that any fun- 
damental rethinking might be put off 
to the late 1980s ana early 1990s when 
an overall drop in student numbers 
might precipitate a reconsideration of 
the single Welsh college notion. As. it 


growtn OI weisn-raeaium cuuuuwh. 
Though the absolute numbers arc 
small, the growth is steady and the 
numbers of sixth-formers leaving these 
schools will Incrcse from now until the 
early 1990s at least. That much can be 
stated with some certainty on thc basis 
of the bilingual secondary schools Hint 
have recently opened or which are due 
to open in the next two years. How 
many of these sixth-formers will go to 
university, will go to university in 
Wales, and will choose subjects where 
Welsh-medium teaching is available , is 
more difficult to quantify, but that the 


ErmindswcIL «if demand is there cannot 
be denied. 

Similarly on the demand side. In u 
bad market for graduates, an ahilitv to 
handle your subject in Welsh as well as 
English is a valuable qualification. 
Schools themselves, of course, are 
looking not just (as in thc past j for 
teachers uf Welsh, of which there is 
now an absolute shortage, but for 
teachers of French, history, mathema- 
tics and all thc other school subjects, 
who can teach through Welsh. De- 
mnnd also comes increasingly from 
local government administration in 
Welsh-speaking areas, and from other 
public and voluntary bodies. 

Then, of course, there are thc Welsh 
media which have seen an immense 
expansion over the last two years. 
These not only consume u great deal of 
the produce of Welsh and drama 
departments but are an ever-present 
mirror of thc inadequacies of thc 
education system so far as Welsh is 
concerned. Not a day passes but that 
thc media present politicians, econom- 
ists, newsreaders, specialists of all 
kinds whose grasp of their subject is 
-patently far niiend of their ability to 
express themselves adequately in their 
specialism in Welsh. 

Il-is easy to overstate thc statistical 
demand, wc are after all talking of a 
total linguistic group of some half a 
million people; but one should not 
underestimate thc qualitative strength 
of the demand. Here is a small nation, 
with a strong tradition of literacy and 
learning, which can call on Welsh- 
spenking specialists in all but the most 
recondite fields of study, which is 
seeking to keep its language and 
culture ohreast of modern life with 
a modicum of success; which by todny 
has numbers of employing institutions 
where Welsh is used, yet which lacks a 
higher education institution that turns 
out personnel properly qualified for 
employment in those institutions. 

The feelings of frustration caused by 
this situation will not go away, indeed 
can be expected in increase in thc 
absence of a policy. For those who 
look to international comparisons. 

j - y . 

and Catalan which until recently suf- 
fered grievous disadvantages not 
known by Welsh, have now overtaken 
Welsh as languages of higher educa- 
tion, • . • . • • 

The UGC decision at least has the 
merit of concentrating the mind. 
Theoretically the options for thc de- 
velopment of Welsh-medium higher ■ 
education: _ . , 

I. A concent ration of existing courses 
in one place. This was proposed In 
1966 but foundered on the strong 
traditions and competing claims of 
Bangor and Aberystwyth. But as 
things stand, there is duplication, nnd 
concentration would mean a wider 
choice of courses per student in Welsh, 


wiihniil new appoint merits. It would 
also increase the size nf thc academic 
community using Welsh in one place. 

2. As above, but with (lie creation of a 
separate college or sub-college within 
Ihe University «*f Wales’s federal struc- 
ture. Tli is would allow thc develop- 
ment of new courses while permitting 
thc sharing of library, sports and other 
facilities with an English-medium in- 
stitution in the same town. One of the 
incidental advantages of having a sepa- 
rate Welsh entity might be that inodes! 
funds could be all acted from Welsh 
people in thc United States or from 
welsh institutions in Wales to support 
such things as research fellowships. 

3. A comprehensive higher education 
college using Welsh. This could in- 
volve merger with one or both the 
colleges of education which have de- 
veloped bilingual course structures, 
and would bring in courses from some 
other institutions. This was essentially 
the project put forward by UCAC (the 
National Union of Teachers of Wales) 
in thc early 1970s, and which received 
a warmer reception in the public sector 
than in the university at the time. Such 
a college could be considerably larger 
with all the advantages that would 
rive, and could more easily develop 
the kind of semi-vocational courses 
that are so badly needed (eg language 
courses with a strong element of 
translationri nterpreti ng). 

4. Employment and deployment of 
Welsh-medium staff by the federal 
university authority allowing fuller use 
of human resources. 

5. Ox bridge- type colleges, perhaps 
based on the Welsh halls of residence 
at Bangor and Aberystwyth, offering 
seminar and tutorial work in Welsh, 
and correction of essays in the whole 
range of subjects, while accepting a 
largely English lecture system as at 
present. 

6. One or more colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Wales could decide to make 
appointments of bilinguals only from 
now on. This is advocated by the 
Welsh student unions at Bangor and 
Aberystwyth. 

- Options l t 2 and 3 would- require 
sort coiiid be uellvety eiiC'.ufageo by 
thc UGC If it chose. 4 is really aversion 
of the special fund policy which the 
UGC has just rejected. 5 is nn option 
within the power of individual col- 
leges, but would cut across present 
departmental arrangements. 6 would 
undoubtedly meet strong resistance 
from existing staff, hut if adopted 
would at least be a policy, in the 
absence of any policy, we are likely to 
sec every appointment that comes up 
at Bangor or Aberystwyth become a 
linguistic issue conteste d publicly. 

The author is senior lecturer in 
English, at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 


raise- but 1 watching solid ‘ citis^tw of 
nat respegtable eitY-bchaVlng In & way 
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good arid fdf -cooperation ; between 
: people of many races. and creeds has 
aone oUt of out lives. His departure, 
witH his infectious smile and chuckle, 
means a , little* less happiness In the 
world of many many peopid. » ; *• 





THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


•hu i*niver»lly h.is been .iwjrdL-d nver. 
naif a million pounds by the L'ancvr 
Cdinpjipn fur research in 
I WH. divided as follows: department of 
cancer si in lies. £35*>. 146i department 
of anatomy. £31.2 III: dcparimcnl of 
medicine. £40.451; dcparimcnl of im- 
munology. £26.830: department of ob- 
slcincs and gynaecology, 18.449; Can- 
cer Epidemiology Research Unil. 
fl , , department of surgery, 
if; 1 /?; Jc P at, mcm of biuclKmisiiy. 

f-s ! '{Jo I' depart meni „f chemisiry. 

124,092. 

pthcra: Dr Q. T. Williams. £1I.K79 
from Royal Society (stmclural changes 
IB DNA controlling cell differentia- 
Lion): Professor S. M. Hilton. £17.489 
from A+RC (central ncurotransmit- 
' e "': Professor H. D. R. Shearman. 
£24.531 from Ministry of Defence 
(wideband HF sky wave radio links): 
Dr J. N. Praif. £|d.[fi6 from UKAEA 
(phase equilibria studies for oxide 
nuclear Fuels l: Professor J. S. Hugh. 
£15.821 from Henry Mitchell Memo- 
rial Trust (wort and beer proteins): Dr 
K. R. Wood. £29.781 from ARC |2D 
electrophoresis of polypeptides from 
yinis-fnfccled pioumlHsls); Professor 
J- A- CqJIcjw and Dr M. E. Callow. 
£30.368 from Inter national Patni pic 
(ship-fouling ulnae); Mr J. G. Gibson 
and Mr P. A. Wnu . £4U.B2f, from DES 
(effect of OREs on education expendi- 
ture); PrufessorN. D. De a kin, £19,649 
from Home Office (community service 
orders). 

GLASGOW 

Mr W. Carson, Huilding Services Re- 
search Unil. £9.500 from DHS.S (mini- 
mum pm.ib1c wilier requirements in 
hospitals); Professor M. [f. Wilkins. 
PrniessarC. A. Fewson and Dr H. G. 
Nimmo. £38 .287 from ARC (con trot of 


Grown ami Dr K. S. Thnrpc. £3.405 
from Royal Soinciy (Costa Rican vol- 
canuesj; Dr II Pritchard. C53.OJ0 
from Canadian Government (collar- 
Hon. analysis and documentation of 
liydrnrhrriiially altered rocks associ- 
ated with voN'iinugcnic sulphide de- 
posits off Cyprus). 

SALFORD 

Professor J. L. Livesey and Dr D. F. 
Myring. £84.524 from SERC (predic- 
tion of 3D compressible flow and 
experimental verification): Professor 
T. II. Crowley, Dr D. F. Pilklngton 
and DrJ. EJ. Carr. £25.000 from SERC 
leaching company scheme tn comple- 
ment an industrial contribution of 
£8.717 from Gullick Dobson Lid integ- 
rating them into Salford University 
Mulilconipany Teaching Company 
Programme; Di A. Bradshaw. £15.5 1 U 
from Procurement Executive. Ministry 
of Defence (active flutter suppression): 
Dr D. M. Causon and Professor J. L. 
Livesey. £14.240 from Procurement 
Executive, Ministry of Defence (air- 
craft forebody flows at transonic 
speeds); Professor P. Lord. £17.640 
from Procurement Executive, Ministry' 
of Defence (particle scattering techni- 
ques); Dr R. D. Barnard. £39.479 
from SERC (electronic transport prop- 
erties of spin glasses); Professor J. L. 



Cush Icy, £15.000 from MRC (activa- 
tion of napten -specific B lymphocytes): 
Dr I. R. Fryer, Dr T. Baird. £34.5(10 
from SERC (hieh resolution electron 
microscopy and analysis); Professor 
C. D. W. Wilkinson and Dr S. P. 
Beaumont (Jow dimensional electronic 
devices); Professor D. M. V. Parrott. 
£46,351 from Wellcome Trust (fel- 
lowship). 

OPEN UNIVERSITY! 

Dr D. Blackburn. Oxford Research 
Unit, £39.670 from Culham Labora- 
tory (hydrogen permeation In blanket 
materials); Dr P. Bacsich. £9.800 from 
Interactive Market Systems (UK) Ltd 
(development of campus viewdata sys- 
tem Optel): Mr C Cnmforth. £76.100 
from Lcvcrtmlme Trial (research into 
rn™ 


crlics of spin glasses); Professor J. L. 
Livesey and Dr D. F. Myring, £16.095 
from Procurement Executive, Ministry 
of Defence (calculation methods for 
3D air intake Rows): Professor R. B. 
CundnlJ. £26.500 from Procurement 
Executive, Ministry of Defence (filter 
system); Professor E. Wvij-Jones. 
£28.851/ from SERC (dynamic proces- 
ses in microcmulsions); Professor G. 
Curler. Professor W. A. Grant, Pro- 
fessor D. G. Armour, £68.684 from 
SERC complementing an Industrial 
contribution of £55.868 from Turner 
and Ncwalt Materials Research Ltd 
(leaching company programme): Dr 
G. Booth and Professor R. S. Tcbblc, 
£23.700 rrom Procurement Executive. 
Ministry of Defence (magnetic proces- 
ses at microwave frequencies). Dr G. 
Booth, £61 .937 from Procurement Ex- 
ecutive. Ministry of Defence (panicle 
scattering techniques and rnmplcx alu- 
minium and cooper alloys); Professor 
P. Lord. £17, 64(1 from Procurement 
Executive, Ministry of Defence 
(atmospheric focusing of impulsive 
blast noire); Professor D. H. 
Molyncux, HI .400 from World Health 
Organization (host parasite rela- 
tionship* or Try panosomes in Glossi- 
m): Professor D. H. Molyncux 
£67.941 from MRC f identification of 
medically important vectors by analysis 
of particular hydrocarbons); Dr R 
Hughes. £24.040 from SERC (coop- 
erative research grant with British Gas 

Coroorailoa: radial heat iiaiHpqrt in 

tjxcd beds at high Reynolds numbers’); 

W. Wallace. £19.950 from 



Aspiraflon? Niglitcllmbing on the library chimney at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Taken from Cambridge 
Commemorated: An Anthology of University Life , comuilcd 
by Laurence and Helen Fowler (CIJP, £12.95). 


zfes, BFr247,000 from NATO (nelro- 
I^cui/«eochemical investigation of 
Aeolian Islands); PrafesSr G. C. 


Procurement Executive. Ministry of 
Defence (degradation studies on Sllu- 


•Events . 

Peter Gordon, professor of education 
ana head of history and humanities in 

"TPiwirr / il i if V fft |Ji i m n M il ln - ,,ilu,c nf 

pSl? 


A Joint colloquium on “Dire Process: 
English Law and the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights*' bus been 
organized by the Centre for Interna- 
tional Human Rights Law. Universllv 

University of Essex, on March m 
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Chairs 

The Uitivcniiiy of Wuiwlrk has 
nppuinled l)r David Ctoni, previously 
Tender in ehemlsiiy ul the University nf 
Exeter, us professor of organic che- 
mistry. 

Two appointments to cliuirs at the 
University of London Instil me of 
Education - Celia Mary Hoyles Inis 
been appointed to the newly-esliih- 
lished chair of mulhenintie!< cdue;itioii. 
while Jon Michael Oglxtrn takes up the 
chair of science edueiillou. 

There have been two appointments to 
chairs at the Open University. Kei 
Fidlcr, formerly u reader ut the Uni- 
versity of Essex'. Is the new professor of 
electronics (control, instrumentation 
nnd signal processing). At the same 
time, Brian Goodwin of the University 
of Sussex is to join Professor Steven 
Rose with n second chair in biology. 

Appointments 

Mr Rodney Slntford, principal tutor in 
double bass at the Royal Northern 
College of Music, Manchester, has 
been appointed head of the School of 
Strings. Mr Slulfnrd Inis taught .it the 
Knyii) College of Music und is n 
member or the executive committee of 
the European String Teachers' Assn- 
cintlon. 

Four new nnpuiniiiienis ;i| the Open 
University: Sir Kenneth lterrili In-corn- 
es pru-ch iincel lor of the UU council; 
Oliver Thompson becomes its treasur- 
er; Professor David Murray succeeds 
Professor Leu Haynes .is pro -vice 
chunccllur (academic: courses anti re- 
search). Professor John Spnrkcs Ih-- 
comes director of the Oil's Scientific. 
Technical and Profession ill Updating 
(SATUP) programme. 


Tire British Association for American 
Studies is organizing residential 
courses for teachers in all sectors of 
education at Hulmutslic College 
Rending, from April lit tn 1.1. |-,i|| 


Honorary 

degrees 

DUNDEE 

Lech Walesa, former lufaj. 

with the Nobel award, Mrl£ 
not he ul»le to leave MaidSl 
the degree in person. 

Also iiwiirited lionurary tin, 

S rees are: ' 1 

h Andrew Huxley. 0M bib*. 
the Itoynl Sncietv; J«sic iff?, 
tish novelist and broaikW &V 
zrov Mue Lean uf Dunaw? 
CH\:. from 1943 to iffi 
coinmiuidiiig ihe Drillxb Mibmy. 
sum to Jugoslav parting, wl 
l.tineiiNlcr 1941 to 19J9 Wa* 

J° "Ws£ 

Mohan M,illiolra,headcf««na 
materials section, Federal dm® 
of energy. mines and reiotnruf . 
da; Sir John J. A. Rcid.CB.JDt 
medical officer. Srolthh Ikote 
I leullli department. 


HULL 

DSc: Emeritus Professor Nona I 
Chapman, Ci. F. Grant pmJeop 
clicmislry and head of daanmi 
the University of Hull, 1956-C.fc ’* 
lessor Erik C. ZeemBn, FRS.pt 
of inathemnllcs and drain 
Mathematics Research 
vcrsiiy of Warwick since l%J,Ft» 
sor Raymond lllslcy, CBE.pt 
nf medical sociology anddirwuii 
Institute- of Medical Sociote.D 
vanity of Aberdeen since 190, L . 
Essex -Crosby, divisional fir 1 
KingMon-ltrough division n4-i 
director, llrough. Biilah Attip' 
(Alicr.ifl Cirouji) since 1978. 
1.1.1): liaitm Sc.irman o( Quut.C. 
i’t DC. laird of Appeal in Orix 
since 1977. 

1)1 .III: M. Denis A. lluiunaB.se:: 
French literature. |ilii!owphj.s£ 
ties .nul public relations; Alt 
Splnelli. Ml; I* since 1179. foudai 
leader oi Fuiutwun Federate lb 
i lie lit 1945-61. 


WARWICK 

LI. I); Viscount Tonjpand), is 
Speaker ot the Home oi fcaa 
I) Lit l : James R. {PhiDMenLad 
«( the fiiuml.dion appeal mesh 
the University of Warwick inlWi 
member ul the uuivcniljF'i « 
since its found Jtion; fob 

Dorothy Wcddcrhuin, 

lessor ar (lie lustitut dciJUutnEi^ 
Vieiililiipies in I'mij since |F|t 
*, Irislein professor ul rasilmuffl 1 
Inc City University uf New U l 
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CONFERENCE | 

Rjlh of a series of conference®) p' 
Computers In Higher EdBcattJ) . j 
| and a follow on from Ihe f 
ference on “Involving Micros J 
education- held at LancafitefP ^ 
1982. The emphasis will bdejJJJ [T 
use and appHcatfon ofMfcrojjjJ | ; - 
putOrs In taucation wHh parfe^f 
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Vita brevis 


Clinical research is under increasingly 
restrictive pressures because of a swell 
of admonitions, advice and aversion to 
imagined abuses of patients' rights. 
The historically accepted role of the 
“therapeutic privilege" of the physi- 
cian is under fire and deemed un- 
acceptable “paternalism'', without its 
critics really comprehending what the 
physician understands it to mean in 
practice. What may be good medical 
practice in one context may un- 
doubtedly become an abuse in 
another. What is clinical practice in 
one context may become clinical re- 
search in another. What is informed 
consent to treatment from one patient 
may be an uncomprehending agree- 
ment from another. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the critics arc confused. 
What is important for the physician, 
however, is to be sure that their 
criticisms are met, cither by answer or 
by action if indeed proved to be 
correct. 

Current medical ethic assumes the 
basic tenet that is proper to attempt to 
prevent and cure disease. In general, 
this is accepted by public opinion and 
supported l>y authority, be it legal, 
religious or political. Further thera- 
peutic progress requires research, fre- 
quently with direct involvement of 
patients. However, the abhorrent 
abuse of medical practice for political 
ends seen in recent years has raised 
doubts about universal adherence to 
the spirit of the Hippocratic oath - 
that: . . . I will use treatment to help 

the sick according to my ability and 
judgment, but I will never use it to 
injure or wrong them ..." 


The art of medical practice has 
changed fpjn ita medieval mixture.#! 
philosophy aild Irudition iu a Iliudt-Iii 
science, une result is that this change 
has brought with it methodologies of 
clinical trial which may be the cause of 
concern. Patients have become the 
“guinea pigs" of the clinical study and 




rigours of design and implementation 
as with any other scientific experi- 
ment. Much time and energy is re- 
quired to adhere to a protocol and to 
complete tedious documentation. The 
easy option is to avoid such studies and 
continue with currently accepted prac- 
tice, fpr better or worse. This attracts 
no real or imagined moral stigma and 

anrl nnf 


clinical trial is to many such as myself 
the more ethical approach. Medicine 
remains imperfect and we should be 


the benefit of existing patients and 
those who inevitably are to follow our 
present failures. t 

But what about the patients? Are 
their rights forgotten or ignored? Has 
Hippocrates' altruism been replaced 
by aggressive assault? I believe not, 
largely because I believe that science 
may have changed but the art has not, 
and physicians still care. This personal 
affirmation, critics will argue, is a 
matter of unsubstantiated dogma. So 
let us examine the recommended 
course of design and implementation 
of a clinical Study in the UK. ' 

A clinical "study must ask a valid 
question relevant to current practice, 
or be innovative without likely dem- 
ment, Because of the subjectivity of 
such decisions, it is .therefore recom- 
mended that &U such work should be 
based on the assessment of more than 
one researcher; Protocols are then 
reviewed by independent scientific 
workers, who assess the appropriate- 
ness of the question, methodology Rnd 
likelihood of completion of the study. 
The latter 1 is particularly Important as it 
is infrequently recoghized that conduct 
,df -a 'clinical trial requires as great a 
commitment jof • the researcher, albeit 
of a different tort, ah of the subject; Apt 
incomplete study is jio study; h bad; 
study. Is worse thdft' no study at; all., > 


who are expected lu prolccl ihe pa- 
tients' interests. In general (he ethical 
committees work well, and one must 
conclude that patients' rights are pro- 
tected at least as far as clinical trials. 

However, there exists one major 
area of contention which is as yet 
unresolved. The various guidelines on 
clinical research that have been pre- 
pared by authorities nil stress the 
importance of the patient's informed 
consent to participate in the study. 
What is still a mailer for debate is what 
is meant by “informed" and “con- 
sent". 


A patient’s consent to treatment is 
usually given on the basis of the trust 
between him or her and the doctor, the 
“physician's therapeutic privilege". 
This has not in the past required 
detailed explanations or all the possi- 
ble alternatives and their efficacy, to 
be given to all patients irrespective of 
their desire to know or ability to 
comprehend the details. Therapeutic 
privilege has permitted a freedom of 
decision to the physician which some 
now decry as totally bad. Public educa- 
tional standards nave risen, as has 
medical awareness, and no doctor can 
be excused for not discussing with a 
patient what is happening. It is the 
level at which this discusssion takes 
□lace that is in question. How in- 
formed is “informed"? Is it sensible to 
pretend to obtain full informed con- 
sent from an uncomprehending or 
partially comprehending patient? Is it 
In a patient’s best interests for the 
clinician to spend time explaining the 
minutiae of treatment details and cata- 
logue of all possible side effects when 
they are afraid and whereas whnt they 

Can we explain to all patients the 
detailed information required, asses- 
sed on the basis of years of medical 
experience? Is it possible to set one 
standard of information for all patients 

■ II .15 - 


I do believe that it is the duty of the 
physician to give a reasoned explana- 
tion and answer all questions honestly 
but that this should oe at the level of 
comprehension of the individual pa- 
tient and his or her relatives. In the 
trial situation the patient can then give 
his or her own individual form of 
informed consent which is real and not 
just a signature on a written proforma. 
Is it really necessary to discuss the 
principle of randomization between 
two treatment options, with no ob* 
vious expected difference in adverse 




ethical review, to the frightened cancer 
patlent7 I doubt it. However, other 
clinical Issues may be more precise, 
such as the question of conservation as 
opposed to amputation of die female 
breast for cancer. Here medical opin- 
ion is uncertain as to the possible 
outcome and the individual woman s 
concern for her femininity must be 
considered. Pull explanation of the 
possibilities must be given. There Is no 
illogicality in this pragmatic dual 
approach to therapeutic decision. . 


Common sense remains an essential 
component of the art of medicine 
Hippocrates, as the classical father of 
medicine, set a profoundly moral basis 
for its practice. But. in his wisdom, he 
also was vety practical - 1 Y''a brevis- 
. . life Is short, art long; opportunity 
brief, experience dubious, judgment 
difficult . His comment continue: to 
represent the dilemma of the modem 
clinical researcher. Let us at least be 
guided by our patients' desires and 
individuality, as much as the edicts of 
modern middle-class moralists. By all 
means legislate against rcababuse, but 
let us avoid constraints which inhibit 
that intangible but very Wal .doctor- 
patient relationship we all hope to 
’ -.achieve: ' 

Norman- Bleenen 


Weakness 


shown in 
strength 
at the 
centre 

Grant Jordan 
assesses the 
latest arguments 
for central 
coordination 
in government 


TJie impact was underwhelming when 
Sir Kenneth Berrili argued in his 1981 
Stamp memorial lecture for a Prime 
Minister's Department. 

This was for two main reasons. The 
first was that the label Prime Minister's 
Department is politically a non-star- 
ter. It prompts too many antagonisms. 

The second fncior was that BcrrilFs 
call was isolated, but in the drsi 18 
months similar calls have multiplied, 
with each reinforcing the other. Ber- 
rill's main argument has become 
fashionable - the need for central 
coordination in government. This was 
at the core of the 1983 Reith lectures 
by Sir Douglas Wass. 

Berrili claimed that the longer 
ministers hold a particular portfolio 
the more likely tney arc to see the 
countty's problems through the eyes of 
their department and less in terms of 
the strategy of the Government as a 
whole. He observed that the sum of a 
spending department's interests can be 
a long way from adding up to a 
coherent strategy. ' Accordingly, he 

argued. fP^CT Q B» Un a Bnth .a t 4 h a imn— »« 

between the requirements oi strategy 
and the cross pulls of the interests of 
the different spending departments". 

In line with the new orthodoxy, 
Peter Horndem MP complained In tne 
Daily Telegraph (January 5): Each 
minister appears to be fighting for his 
own department. There seems to be no 
centrallong-ienn objectives which the 
Cabinet as a whole has determined to 
achieve.” Homdern identified the 
need for “a new office, attached to (lie 
Cabinet Office perhaps, charged with 
formulating the needs for public ex- 
penditure for the next decade, examin- 
ing the operation of the departments in 
light of these demands. . 

Murmuring! in the chorus have 
come from a variety of Individuals, the 
Bow group and elsewhere, but the 
major confirmation that Berriil's 
idiosyncracy of 1981 has become to- 
day's conventional wisdom comes 
from the former head of Mrs Thatch- , 
er's policy unit, Sir John Hoskyns; the 
former Secretary to the Cabinet, Lord 
Hunt; and the former joint head of the 
Civil Service, Sir Douglas Wass. 

Sir John Hoskyns’s first significant 
intervention Was in October 1982 at 
the Institute qf-Fiscal Studies. He had 
as his particular theme a call tor 
greater use of political appointees in 
departments, but his broader diagnosis 
was familiar - his belief that gpyern- 
ments were failing to set realist* policy 
objectives - and lacking a strategy to 
reach objectives. 

Because Whitehall was a “headless 
chicken", Hoskyns advocated a recon- 
tructed Cabinet Office - "a small new 
department responsible for the ■ de- 
veloping and' overseeing of govern- . 
raent’s total strategy". In June last year 
Lord Hunt put in his recommendation 
for more resources to serve the Prime 
Minister in his/her role as coordinator, 
director, guardian and keeper of the 
Cabinet strategy and so on. • 
The best publicized of the calls for 
greater central capability eairih from. 
Sir Douglas WaSsin last- year s-Rmth. 
lectures. He talked of central analytic- 
al staff which would look at the bala nee., 
of policy, the way.tjie Government s 
programmes fitted Into its strategic 
objectives and the, way \t ordered . its 

.^He ri iakcd Ihat policies - should: be 
1 rigorously evaluated and tneu'. effect 



Advice for Mrs Thatcher. But does one need a whole department? 


overworked departmental ministers 
. . . quite incapable of either thinking 
out a definite policy or of securing its 
effective and consistent execution . 

An exaggerated optimism about the 
possibilities of coordination runs 
through the various different propos- 
als. There are three main worries 
about the analysis/coordination/ 
strategy pnekage. First, this is another 
case of a breakdown in "professional 
memory". The 1970 White Paper on 
central government heralded a new 
system to give rigorous analysis of 
existing and suggested government 
policies, actions and expenditures” . . . 
(to) test whether such policies or 
activities accord with the Govern- 

« aaaft W!ap*m/gv^i- -■■■'■ ^ ■ -■ - 

he fails to map out how the new 
analytical unit would avoid the traps 
which captured the CPUS. With the 
experience of programme analysis anu 
review and the CPRS so recently In our 
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past, we should nbt construct a new 
system without explicitly learning les- 
sons. 

Other generations of civil sen 1 ants 
have discovered departmentalism - 
and thought they had discovered how 
to combat it. SirE. Bridges (in Portrait 
of a Profession, 1950) noted that the 
“fragmentary character" ot the civil 
service was a danger. Indeed he recal- 
led how on one occasion the two 
ministers engaged In heated con- 
troversy changed places while the 
battle was at Its height - and promptly 
discovered on reconsidering the prob- 
lem that each had reached an entire y 
opposite conclusion to that held while 
in their other mlnistryl 
He argued this departmentalism had 
been conquered by the use of "early 
and frank consultation" between de- 
partments. Other political systems as 
well as other eras have discovered 
departmentalism: this suggests the in- 
tractability of the issues. The sug- 
gested reforms don't begin to cope 
with the difficulties. i • 

Second, the uniform assumption 
appears to be that coordination equals 
coercion; that coordination means 
more power to the centre. Advocates 
tend to ignore the indirect coordina- 
tion that does exist. There is the 
consultation -lauded by Bridges: there 
■ is its' modem extension of "Xerox 
coordination" by the circulation of 
documents. Coordination can come 
about by having staff with experience 
-of other deportments - notwithstand- 
ing arguments in favour of speclaliza- 

** Already there is criticism of the 
coordination that does take place. It 
can cause delay and be motivated by 
no more than a wish io create alibis as 
insurance against disaster. It can lead 
to goal-less compromise. • ' • 

■-To develop more coordination is 
perhaps - only tp add a layer of com- 
plldatfon. One observer of France has 
: commented; "The line servants do the 
- work, the general staff redo it, the 
: riiinlfitet’s cabinet . modifies it and the 
; prime minister's oabinevreoitens .iM;, 
. : ' whole; question- ■' ]•:. [' : : i 

: uTf Wtare lo give more strength to the 
% dent re, : we ; may end up . with mOre 

5 tether than; complex decision-making 


map. And there is the old problem of 
Ihe centre being too distant from day 
to day experience to be the best placed 
to decide. 

The case against centralized control 
is at least as convincing as recent 
contributions. Professor J.M. Lee ex- 
pressed the earlier (sceptical) 
Whitehall view as follows: “It is an 
illusion to suggest that the decision- 
making system can be improved 
through a single centre of expertise 
. . ." (in B. Chapman and A. Potter 
(eds). WJMM: Political Questions, 
1974). 

Coordination can arrive precisely 
through, overlap, duplication, multi- 
ple channels of communication and 
proliferation of power centres. Uncf-' 
ccss ol coordination without a cooroi- 

The problems of centralized deci- 
sion making techniques such as the 
PPBS are well documented. There is a 
tone to the reform calls reminiscent of 
classical administrative theory ~ and 
that has been broadly criticized 

TTiis then leads on to the third 
reservation. Although its Conserva- 
tive supporters are nappier with the 
key wOrds of goals and strategy, they 
ore clearly discussing planning. _ 

But there are intellectual difficulties 
in knowing what we want. Desirable 
ends may conflict. Goals arc intended 
futures, nut until we experience them, 
these futures are difficult to value. 

For example (and the point stands . 
whether or not the detail is correct), it 
has been claimed that had the Falk- 
landsWar broken out a year later, the 
implementation of British defence in- 
tentions would have left Britain with- 
out the capacity for that type of 
operation. The coordinated approach 
can be seen as the risky approach (alt 
eggs in one basket) and a, safer 
approach couTd be via the market 
analogy with different parts of the 
machine arriving at their “local solu- 

■ These are problems In getting what 
we want. Arguably the complaint 


about coordination fs a kind of refer- 
red pain. Thus the problem might be in 
the implementation of policies in diffi- 
cult environments. , . „ . 

if policy is. viewed from the delivery 
end, it is possible to see that the 
"deviations* from the overall plan are 
the best deals in particular circumst- 
ances. Of course. If one aggregates the 
“second bests'.’, the result might Look 
untidy, scrappy, inconsistent and In 
need of "coordination 1 '. . 

To riiake these preliminary points 
about planning Is neither exhaustive 
nor novel, bid the onus is on The 
advocates to convince that their plan-, 
nine will overcome Ihe familiar obsta- 
cles. The slogans of central control and 
efficiency are attractive: they may not 
be related. ’ ' 

The prestige of the Reith lectures 
and its lecturer should not obscure the 
point that the central power thesis is 
simply under argued. 

;• - • ~ i ; ' — . 

The author in letturer pi the departtHent 
of politics at the l/niversity of Aber- 
deen. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPUMENT i 


A. C. Crombie argues that the historiography of science must be seen asaj 


What is the history 
of science? 






on 


.f t \ 


The history of thought has been diffi- 
cult to establish as a legitimate uni- 
versity study in its proper identity, 
distinct from the peculiar interests 
alike of un historical philosophers and 
of unphilosophical political historians 
who dominate history departments, 
especially in Britain. The history of 
scientific thought has had to disting- 
uish itself also on a third front from the 
particular interest of scientists (like 


that of practising politicians) in the 
origin of themselves. 

But it has not been nil a matter of 
existence on unsympathetic or indiffe- 
rent academic frontiers. Some of the 
best work on the history of scientific, 
as of other thought, has been done not 
surprisingly by ni&turians of philoso- 
phy, and also by historians of litera- 
ture. Historians of religion and of law 
have justly located the intellectual 
centre of their studies in the history of 
theology and of legal theory. 

The history of science has been a 
congenial interest of intellectually 
sensitive scientists. The history of 
thought, including scientific thought, 
is then a proper pari of historical 
studies as a whole, of which the proper 
subject is the totality of human experi- 
ence in ail its variety. 

Since Greek antiquity the science of 
nature, physiologla, scienria or philo- 
sophic i naturaiis, in its whole range 
from (he mathematical to the medical 
sciences, has been identified as a 
philosophical approach ro nature 
effectively competent to explore and 
to solve problems of two related kinds. 
The first were those presented by 
particular natural phenomena; the 
second were those arising in the de- 
velopment of general systems of ex- 
planation. 



no 

, , y found the methods of 

SflmW° nia !ll and E W l mns for 
example in astronomy defective be- 
cause they lacked physiologia.’ they 
HE techniques • without* delated 
general explanations. 

■ !tfirr£E.* ks,he ? established a scien- 
a ^cognizable 
identity both in the selection of accept- 

SUf- Wf?"? for scientific inquiry 
Sir n J! 1c ki of answer accepted as 
. T * le ^ Introduced the fun- 

• da mental conception of a scientific 
' s J ,s,en j of the world, defined by in 

^ cau8ation J en- 

tailing a logic of decision and proor 
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mMnlngful historical investigation of 
, npeien t or medieval or other periods of 
m«ri ht tQ bc .P ossib fe? Can vre assume* 
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world have affected both the percep- 
tion of particular problems and the 
acceptability of different kinds of solu- 
tion. We can gel much enlightenment 
if we ask, when we read a text, to what 
questions the author was giving an 
answer. 

Experiment itself may have diffe- 
rent meanings and intentions in diffe- 
rent context. Conceptions of disease as 
opposed to health have sent medical 
inquiry and therapeutic practice in 
diverse directions explicable only with- 
in their contexts, just as the acceptance 
or not of suffering and death whether 
from disease or by martyrdom or 
victimization has depended fun- 
damentally upon beliefs about human 
nature and the value and end of human 


nature and the value and end of human 
life. 

It required a major philosophical 
change for mathematical physicists to 
detach thenj selves in the seventeenth 
century from the established Aristote- 
lian conception of cause in order to 
formulate what became Newton's con- 
ception of force, with all its consequ- 
ences. Belief in providential design 
made a statistical conception of the 
economy of nature unacceptable in 
biology, until Charles Darwin pre- 
sented his arguments in the wake ofthe 
statistical analysis of human economics 
which provided the persuasive 
analogy. 


Dominant intellectual commitments 
have made certain kinds of question 
appear cogent and have given certain 
kinds of explanation their power to 
convince, and have excluded others, 
because they have established, antece- 
dent to any particular research, the 
, ^, r nf y^nrl d that was supposed to 

satisfaction when the supposedly dis- 
coverable lmd been discovered. In this 
process the cogency of such theoretical 
worlds might change from generation 
tv se " eral, ? n or society to socie- 
ty’ 08 nevertheless added to 
endurfegly valid scientific knowledge. 

So we are dealing at once with a 
? fnrcumu[ a*on of objectively 
certifiable particular knowledge; 3 

wnten m °y change; and alwavs with 
people and their vision. In this way the 
history of scientific ideas becomes 

The history of ideas and of mentali- 
{{JjjJ? afler the history of people- 
thlnkmg, and when we say that ideas 
chanced we mean th a * — “l _ ™ 


thinking, and when we uy MSS' 
tUqkina or by exposure to that of 
rh treated 


For it was impossible to solve problems 
in nature whether theoretical or prac- 
tical by magic or by commercial bar- 
gaining or political convenience or 
chicanery. 

This was surely a therapeutic experi- 
ence for humanity, and for historians it 
points to the most fundamental of 
truths: the fragility as well as the 
strength of men and women in the face 
of problems that are not just intellec- 
tual but moral. 

We are concerned then in the history 
of science with a number of different if 
related questions. The western scien- 
tific movement has been the histoiy of 
people's relations with nature and 
humanity as perceivers and knowers 
and agents mediated through particu- 
lar visions of existence from which the 
arts and sciences have followed. 

Historical questions arise at diffe- 
rent levels, some given by nature, 
some made by humans. A comprehen- 
sive investigation would include histor- 
ical ecology, the reconstruction of the 
physical and biological environment 
and of what humans made of it. 
Essential questions at the level of 
culture are those of motivation and 
opportunity, both social and material. 

At the level of scientific thinking, 
both in the perception and solution of 
problems within the technical possibi- 
lities available, and in the justification 
of the enterprise whether intellectual 
or moral or practical, the history of 
science has been the history of argu- 
ment. Scientific argument forms the 
substance of the scientific movement, 
o discourse using experiment and 
observation, instruments and appar- 
atus, but with significance always in 
relation to the argument. 

It Is illuminating to look at the 
varieties of scientific argument. We 
six different styles of 

tfens 8 genCrnl “"“P- 

tions of nature, by presuppositions 

about scientific validity, and by scien- 
tific experience of the interaction of 
programmes with realizations. 
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pathetic, is u somewhat neglected 
phenomenon in the history of science. 

^SST5SS^S£ 
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nrTfh?^ °nc concerned with the physical 
probiem in question; the other con- 
cerned with an eloquent advocacy of 
his conception of natural science as a 
problem-solving enterprise d£tfe« 

From the philosophical or theoloaical 

exercise faff ^° rkics ’ from a ^rar 
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western culture ruinnincd for kaj t 
uitur the seventeenth ccniun ’ 
theology. j 1 

niu Tiistoricni problem is to sec few j 
these different interests and categorin i 
affected and were affected by tV j 
sciences of nature found in the saint 1 
ambience. We ure concerned with tit I . 
styles and methods at onccofoppos - 
lion, of accommodation and finally ?. ; 
perhaps of adoption and use, haviiK 
much in common in their intellectud v, 
nnd social dimensions whether in te 
spunsc to a new challenge from sriewt • 
or from theology. 

There are illuminating para I kb be- 
tween the diffusion through a society 
ot sacntific end of theological j 
What must not be forgotten in tradng ' 
that diffusion into popular scientific^ ■ 
religious beliefs or practices is lb* 
origin of those ideas, usually at the E; 
highest and most original and perttapi 9 
most difficult level of thinking, with™ a, 
the capacity only of the most highly- P 
educated persons. The documentary I- 
sources at that level remain an 
Hal Dart of our historical data. (»•' 
. Much light can be thrown upon the J. 
intellect ual orientations of European B- 
society by its changing apprehensions, E 
of its own past and tne programme K 
that have been projected. Wre shoutf fft 
sec the historiography of science, W 
sent mg these apprehensions of w fe 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.3.84 



In the last decade it became clcur that 
for British industry to rake full advan- 
tugc of developing technologies, we 
needed to do something radical to 
improve the education and training of 
technicians, that difficult to define but 
increasingly vital body of people who 
man the middle levels of industry, 
business and public service. Techni- 
cian education in this country had 

f rown like Topsy since the early "I92l)s. 
here was little coordination between 
the many interests involved and far too 
little industrial movement. Govern- 
ment, aware of this, set up the Techni- 
cian Education and the Business 
Education Councils early in the 1970s 
each to bring together in' their particu- 
lar fields all the different strancis and to 
develop a comprehensive approach to 
strengthen the relevance to employ- 
ment of technician and related-level 
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education in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

In the early stages of their existence, 
the two councils were fully occupied 
with their own interests establishing 
the transition from largely ad hoc 
arrangements to the BhC and TEC 
systems. Latterly it became increasing- 
ly clear that the sooner the two bodies 
could merge the better, as technologic- 
al developments were fast eroding the 
educational distinctions between in- 
dustry and business and will continue 
to do so. Wc were increasingly aware 
of the need to tackle education for 
employment as a whole and that one 
body would be more effective in 
meeting today’s needs. With the sup- 
port of the Department of Education 
and Science and encouragement from 
industry and education, BTEC -the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council - came into being, taking over 
fully from BEC and TEC on October 

BTEC is about education and train- 
ing for employment. It exists to adv- 
ance the quality, relevance and availa- 
bility of work-related education and its 
awards cover those both prepa ring for, 
and, in employment. BTEC’s fun- 
damental aim is to help its students at 
all levels and ages to develop com- 
petency for success at work. To do its 
work BTEC has both a formal and an 
informal committee structure of mein- - 
here drawn from industry and business 
and from vocational teachers who are 
invited to serve in a personal capacity. 
They bring their various experiences to 
bear in developing courses and course 
modules and in validating proposals 
From teaching centres. 

The format structure has as Its main 
driving engine 10 boards and commit- 
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Pulling the strands together 

Neale Raine on the work of the merged council 


have been far more appropriate both 
to them and for their later success at 
work tluin many undergraduate 
courses. The outstanding ability of 
Britain’s technicians in ihe Armed 
Forces illustrates the point about 
education and training for compe- 
tence. 

It is obvious that economic success 
depends more than anything else on 
i he skills, drive and initiative of people 
ai work at all levels of business and 
industry. Along with this I believe that 
the proper test of vocational education 
should he whHt a person can do as a 
result - not just what can be repeated 
in a written examination. In pursuit of 
this, BTEC has five major commit- 
ments. First, BTEC's educational pro- 
vision must be the product of a part- 
nership between education, business 
and industry. Second, education lead- 
ing to our qualifications must be 
relevant io the demands that work will 
make upon the students in their chosen 
careers. Third, the content and emph- 
asis of courses will have to be constant- 
ly reviewed and up-dated in the light of 
technological and other changes 


tees, each of which deals with a 
particular interest or industry, llicy 
are the boards for: engineering, busi- 
ness and finance, contraction, science, 
design (formerly design and art), dis- 
tributive, hotel and catering and lei- 
sure services, computing ana informa- 
tion systems, public administration, 
agricultural subjects and the commit- 
tee for continuing education operating 
across the whole spectrum. 

The informal structure is made up of 
working parties reporting to these 
boards and committees and brought 
together for a particular purpose such 
as bringing up to date part of a course 
as technology changes or developing a 
specific course to meet new industrial 
needs. 

BTEC has over one third of a million 

be expected, the boards for engineer- 
ing and for construction, together with 
the board for business and finance 
have the great bulk of the students 
registered with BTEC. They 
accounted for some 125,000 students- 
last year out of 163,000 newly reg- 
istered. Not all of them of course, are 


S people, and education to bring 
: up to date in later life is an 
important part of the work. BTEC’s 
central position places a considerable 
responsibility upon the council to en- 
sure that what people are taught will 
stand them in good stead later in life 
when they arc embarked on their 
careers in whatever sector of the 
British economy ihey choose to work. 
BTEC has operating arrangements 
and agreements with numerous other 
organizations including among them 
the City and Guilds, the Manpower 
Services Commission, the Engineering 
and Industrial Training Board ana 
professional organizations, the trade 
unions and overseas governments ns 
well as the various training and educa- 
tion authorities. 

rial and business commitment to 
BTEC is vital. It has always been 
difficult to get enough Industry/busi- 
ness-based people to advise, cajole, 
and, if necessary, to bully us to provide 
what is needed. For example, particu- 
larly at this moment BTEC needs more 
industry-based part-time moderators 


to act as “quality controllers”. Being, 
myself, industry-based, I thoroughly 
understand all the urgent "loda/’ 
pressures that make it difficult to take 
on an outside commitment. But indus- 
try and business will have only itself to 
take to account for the consequences if 
it does not take part. 

The post-war years have seen great 
emphasis on higher education, by 
which most people have meant uni- 
versity or other degree courses. What 
has not been so obvious to the outsider 
has been the steady development of 
vocational education, nearly always 
more closely geared to the demands of 
life and work than degree studies but, 
unfortunately, often lacking compara- 
ble public status and esteem. It one 
thing in education irks me more than. 

^rfany sutuuliu. 
have completed successfully. It Is a 
term which implies that vocational 
education is in some way an Inferior 
form of education. This is not so and 
BTEC is not In the business of creating 
quasi-academics. In my view, the pre- 
paration and trainin g yo ung men and 
women receive on BTEC courses will 


affecting alt industries and occupa- 
tions. Fourth, teachers are expected to 
lay on the line not just wliai they 
propose to teach, but why they prop- 
ose to leach it. Lastly, but oy no means 
least, the educational experience a 
student undergoes on a BTEC course 
has to provide an intellectual challenge 
and a means of development for the 
individual. 

Unfortunately, these paints which 
many might think obvious do not 
permeate all parts of the educational 
system nor are they yet accorded 
proper general recognition throughout 
the country. For far too many young 
people, education has had little in do 
with real life and is synonymous with 
learning knowledge for which the only 
justification seems to them to be that U 
is in Ihe syllabus of an examination 
course. No wonder this country still 
lags behind many in the attitude of the 
academic to the world of industry and 
commerce. In this context 1 very much 
welcome Sir Keith Joseph's inilialive 

iwfrt fhf 

this organization can serve the nation 
propem* only if employers of all kinds 
are actively involved and support its 
development. 

The author is chairman of the Business 
and Technician Education Council. 


The scene is set . . 
now for the action 


George Tolley on the 
importance of 
relevance 

In the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council Discussion Document on 
Educational Policy the important 
statement is made: “The council is 
convinced that a major area for nation- 
al development is the promotion and 
- provision of continuing education, 
training and retraining for adults:* In 
this development BTEC will be aiming 
to build upon the present work, to 
encourage new initiatives and to -col- 
laborate with other agencies and initia- 
tives contributing to post-experience 
■' education and training. 

It has to be said that, currently, post 
experience work is but a small part- of 
the total activities of BTEC. Tn 1982/ 
83, about 3,000 student registrations 
were accepted in the post-experience 
field compared with about 165 ,000 in 
initial courses up to higher certificate 
and diploma levels. But althoudi 
small, post-experience work is signifi- 
cant and a framcwprk is now develop- 
ing within jvhlch there can bp growth 
and innovation. . ... 

The central purpose of BTEC re- 
lates directly to pp^t-expenebce work. 
This purpose is to advance the duality 
1 • and availability of work-related educa- 
tion, i associated With which 1$ tpe 
cbudcil’s fiindapumtal aim of ensuring 
• that students develop the necessary 
competence for,:; success in. ‘their 
careers. Provision of courses at'.jnftial 
■ level is npt enough td'ineet the rapldjy 
^hanging skills, competencies add atts- 
tude^ ri^jredin.wofk. •;= . 

il ' . v ' 


A front-end loaded system, with Us 
emphasis upon initial qualifications 
and chance provision for updating and 
retraining is not. enough to meet the 
demands of today and tomorrow. 
BTEC has recognized this and aims to 
ensure provision of a range of opportu- 
nities for those having to face the 
implications and consequences of 

Ch There is a framework of courses and 
awards which provides the potential 
for further significant development. 
BTEC will want to ensure that It is 
making adequate provision for the. 
changing needs of those who are at the 
leading edge of innovation and change 
in business and industry. BTEC can- 
not, of itself, provide post-expenence 
educations and training. That role is 
for others. But BTEC has a significant 
role which comprises five major func- 

**°First, is BTECs function in validat- 
ing standards, individuals, employees, 
and colleges, look for a recognized 
standard m the post-expenence field, 
no less than in initial qualifications. 

The demand is for some hallmark mat 

S uarantees quality and justifies confi- 
ence in the level of achievement of 
the student, whatever the field or 
study; 

There Is already * fond qf experi- 
ence and practice to build upon, bu 
the need, to explore arid experiment 
further is obvious'. Certification myst 
... pot constrain, validation must not 

restrict innovation. . ' • 

.. A .secona function is to help to 
, identify needs. BTEC brings together 
a range df interests from the worlds of 
work and of education able to indicate 
, . r. continued pnpageiu 
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The Business Environment enables sludenls to 
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Robert Telford gives a personal view on the formation of technicians 


Keeping up with the 
sunrise industries 


As we slowly emerge from recession 
we also face the challenge of the 
quickening pace of a new industrial 
revolution, a knowledge based revolu- 
tion using Information Technology, 
automatically to command and control 
machines performing work previously 
needing manual or clerical skills. The 
underlying electronics technology is 
developing at a great pace and adv- 
anced cooperative research program- 
mes such as Alvey and Esprit are 
essential if the UK and Europe are to 
keep up with competitors in the USA 
and Japan. 

Survival as an industrial nation (let 
alone prosperity and growth) demnnds 
invention and innovation, combined 
with investment in, and exploitation 
of, new technologies. Sunrise indus- 

lr.de uilll Ui. i 


selves by (he adoption of advanced 
manufacturing technology hased on 
electronics and computers. The adop- 
tion of such technology is being has- 
tened by the many awareness and 
demonstration programmes of the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, and 
the growing literature including the 
recent ACARD report on Advanced 
Manufacturing Technology. 

Service industries ana local and 
national administrations wilt also use 
the new technologies to be competitive 
and competent. Indeed, many new 
service industries are a direct product 
of information technology itself. A 
characteristic of a developing high 
technology industry, is the formation 
of many small companies, both manu- 
facturing and service, who recruit 
technical staff in the market-place and 
whose growth is dependent on Inc 
availability and Quality of such staff. 

» l “'! MlUriuU enirc- 
nnbwE 1 * mana S e rs, innovative tech- 

“F designated as engineering 
S n Jf!5 nsup ‘l lecf mician engineers* 
SL recCS5 i on 1,85 had i,s inevitable 
effect on the required, growth in the ■ 
number of technicians under ^ training 


and shortages of particular "electro- 
nics" categories are already appearing. 

At the same lime that total demond 
is increasing, the skills requirement is 
changing to match rapid Industrial 
changes. Apart from such changes as 
the need for more electronics and 
computer- hased technicians, I detect a 
growing requirement for a greater 
proportion of more highly skilled tech- 
nicians and also a mpdily increasing 
need for technicians with multiple 
skills. 

A recent survey of employers' 
perceptions of TEC programmes dis- 
covered that engineering employers 
required (he following options to be 
adacd to the main core TEC program- 
me in mechanical and production en- 
gineering: microprocessor application; 
numerical control; computer numeric- 
al control; computing/programming; 
computer-aided design and manufac- 
ture; electronics; pneumatics/hyd- 
rnulics; materials. 

Another finding of this report was 
that the level of mathematics taught 
was inadequate for students progres- 
sing to higher levels. 

In the engineering industry it is 
evident that tne TEC programmes are 
generally well regarded, particularly 
for the flexibility of the system and the 
opportunity for ensuring that the 
education is work-related; and also 
that assessment is related to an ability 
to do the job rather than to grading. 

Over recent years while TEC and 
BEC have been preoccupied with 
becoming established, industry has 
clearly been preoccupied with taking 
the giant step into a world of high 
technology. Much has been achieved 



Engineering feels tht BTEC is doing a good job 
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i lability and quality of such staff. joord .mated, and difficult." - ' ,m - 


industry Ivqrkuig **11 W1 fl, | tf.' Jflf 
some cases quite unashamedly using its 
nex. bl e S ystem to produce progrfm- 
2? , of slud 7. integrating work in 
industry and in college with both 

lT?ere n Sp t:0n f ribUIin8 . to an nward - 

less than enthusiastic -acquiescence is 
clearly no substitute for direct involve- 
with this must be the 
recognition that many parts of Indus- 


try, often smaller companies in the 
high technology area, do very little, if 
any training. As industry plans a new 
product or introduces a new product or 
introduces a new technology it should 
at the same time be planning training. 

Sut perhaps herein lies a fun- 
damental problem. The industrial 
companies with the greatest ability to 
foresee the changing educational and 
training requirements are the larger 
electrical/electronfc/aerospacc com- 
panies and some Government research 
establishments who currently produce 
the bulk of the national output of 
technicians, particularly for the higher 
lf*l, broader-based transferable 
skills. 

While external demand was compa- 
ratively small, companies have been 
prepared to cany the burden, but in 
the changing circumstances of the rapid 
formation and growth of smaller com- 
panies and the wider needs of the 
whole of industry and commerce, a 
real problem arises. Some funding is 

? ven by the- Engineering Industry 
lining Board for the provision of 

problem is arising, in an acute form in 
S ! JP ‘he provision of industrial 
training places for graduate engineers 

SiaS 
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Demand and response 

itis a commonplace observation ihn» , ■ , 


covering education and industrial' 
training for technicians. 

Against a background of a high rate 
of technological change any country 
would need a major adult training and 
retraining programme to enable indi- 
viduals to play a full part in the 
changing industrial and commercial 
scene. But if the pace of change and 
the adoption of new technology in 
industry and commerce is to meet 
world competition, then wc have no 
option but rapdily and effectively to 
retrain adult engineers and techni- 
cians. 

BTEC is contributing to the national 
thrust in this field in many ways and in 

P articular to the MSC Open Tech 
rogramme and its proposed adult, 
training strategy. 

From an industrial viewpoint, I 
believe the Open Tech programme to 
be of great importance and the de- 
velopment of appropriate “open" 
learning materials that allow people to 
study at a place, a pace and n time to 
suit them, to be a vital clement of the 
programme. BTEC has a major con- 
tract from 1 he MSC to develo p mid tost 

iiiformniinn technology /n business 

lc i bod , ics ure involved in 
this field and m developing distance 

lC ?V UC , S includi »8 thc use 

of modern technology in the learning 
process. ° 

, Another encouraging Open Tech 
initiative is the SoutntcK Consortium 
which consists of 15 firms and 14 
co leges in South East England de- 
veloping micro-electronics nnd adv- 


anced engineering packages 
in EC lius a major central role to 
play m litis adult training and retrain, 
ing field based on its immense reser- 
voir of acquired knowledge and ex- 
perience in technical and business 
courses ami its close relationship with 
industry and commerce, training 
Ik idics and educational institutions. 

There are many indications that the 
engineering industry generally feds 
Hint BE 1C is doing a good job. is 
travelling in the right direction and has 
a vital role to play in the provision of 
vocational training to meet industries’ 
growing and eliuilenging needs. 

For die future, the education and 
training world at large must not only 
have the capacity for flexible and rapid 
response to emerging needs, it mutt 
also prepare people to live and work in 
a changing environment. Traditional 
approaches and techniques for plan- 
ning, developing, approving ana im- 
plementing new courses may turn out 
to be too slow or possibly in- 
appropriate. 

This poses an interesting challenge 
for BTEC which must on the one hand 

f irovide n responsive and flexible 
ramework, ana I would suggest that 
the one developed by TEC is a good 
model, but which must also look to 
such things as standards, external 
recognition and career development 
with all that this entails. I am aware 
that there is some feeling in industry 
that the present system of bridges and 
ladders is too complex to be operated 
effectively. 

Industry, however, needs BTEC to 
maintain a balance between nationally 
recognized standards which favour the 
common core syllabus approach, and 


■■ IIIUWII tium nuioiii^ 

arrangement with colleges to reflect 
not only the needs of particular indus- 
try sectors, but also the necessary local 
flavour. Given a greater common core 
approach, high technology industry 
will still need detailed involvemenl 
with curriculum development to en- 
sure that BTEC keeps pace with 

I do have concern that TEC, BEC 
nnd now BTEC are not us well known 
as they should l>c and appear to get jess 
credit nnd recognition than they de- 
serve. Wc wither suceccd in high 
technology or wo become a peasant 
community. BTEC’s role in facilitating 
the development of people, must be a 
key inrcdlcnt to ensure success.' 

The author is chairman of the Marconi 
Company. 
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[he rapid rate of change now apparent of I,ie current situa- 
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Patric k Raymont on the problems posed by IT 
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ore«to? f A l,sipiess and industry is much 


"2WS 8 5 Dme pledge of the area 
nology PUtln8 Bnd ,nformati °u tech- 

ii£ ,A pp r Qp date uniu have been de- 
veloped for inclusion in BTEC 
l 0r various subject areas and 

jKirii d ° CS a u pp ® ar * froni the "ormal 
iJ&fig mechanisms, that the quail' 
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the scheme fo allow for specialization 
Mndustnal Systems close to complc- 

, a ' ^kole, new provision 

at (he national'leveLhns Seen de- 
alt?r development .was 

^ he r ? C0gnit,0 » I oE th e fact 
that many Operator and junior proa* 

: posts , in . computing can be 
.. ■ , SSf f at technician rather 

than technologist level, A pioneering 

rvSnEi !ltt^"® cti ? n ^ asth c National 


ty of these units is very variable tsoth 
thei??mni^ f thelr . s P cc * fi calion and in 
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[rfjPrubic* 11 . °f staff development 
Un ess substantial resources are dp' 
voted to this, there is a danter tilt fto 
whole scheme will fall flat In its faS 
JLMP 1 !? 1 . which, from the 


avIilabiliW,h that lh ? widespread 
avauabihiy of these units on a part- 

time or evening study basis will heln 
people in industry to cope with the 
chores being demanded “f Zm 
t h J h,s ,a3 f P°>nt brings us naturally to 
L h M“ s "° n or the opening up o” 

SfSW r es ' Themove by 
BTEC to develop schemes with sud- 

SSc^SSiS! 9^ n Tcch Unit at tfe 

k*to^ to weIoomed Pen BT ^ C *' banner 

SMfB?. module® are being 
devCloped byjwo groups initially, one 
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to the. outside observer therr 
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each ®) 8 in the & 
eminent response to the need for 
Information Technology education 
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rel staff needed to support the 
^^•This problem has been 
fleet- or some work by . a small 
eurrently being considered by 


finance should be made available to 
enable this to be carried out. The 
subsequent curriculum development 
will need to be done quickly if the 
shortfalls predicted by thc MSC are 
not to become a reality. 

The second , related “gaping hole" is 
in support for IT development in the 
tuture education sector. The higher 
education sector has the Alvey-sup- 
norted research programme, the “New 
Blood and IT initiatives and the 
National Advisory Body injection for 
3 her national and degree courses, 
i he schools sector has nad the Mic- 
roelectronics in Education Programme 
and the Department of Trade and 
■ Industry "Micros Schools” scheme, 
lhe FE sector must feel lonely and 
unloved I Yet surely it ig at the FE level 
that the most direct impact on the 
working population can be made. 
Apart from the training and retraining 
°F those needed to operate electronic 
pFnce systems, a quite new need arises 
people able to design automated 
office systems: that is to look afresh at 
the- objectives of the office functions, 
to configure the appropriate cquip- 
ment ana services and to design the 
now of information through the sys- 
len *l Joe person able to do this needs a 
combination of the' skills sof the sys- 
tems analyst and O&M man plus a 
knowledge of. offices, and of office 
equipment (conventional and electrp- 
; nfo). Nowhere in; the polytechnics or 
universities do I see courses being 
. develqppd- td provide such people- 
. Must tVe ^tagger by som oHow/ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Motives 
for work 


Organizations ai Work, designed 

B rimurily t« cuter fur the needs of ihe 
TEC National Certificate and Diplo 


The scene is set . 


continued from page I 
trends and changes in skills, know- 
ledge and technology, it is not the task 
of BTEC, and it would be beyond Ur 
competence, to attempt manpower 
forecasting. But needs expressed by 
individuals, by employers and by col- 
leges signify real consensus in the 
market place and in thc job market. 
BTEC can help to shape those con- 
cerns and to meet some of them. 

BTEC’s fundamental aim is that 
students develop the necessary compe- 
tence for success in their careers, inis 
aim underwrites a third function - of 
encouraging relevance in post experi- 
ence courses. Relevance has a number 
of different facets. The value of a post 
experience course depends upon rele- 
vance and it is necessary, therefore, to 
identify those various aspects of rele- 
vance. There must be relevance in the 
content of the course. That is, what is 
taught must be up-to-date, directly 
applicable to current good practice and 
must provide the basis of skill and 
knowledge to sustain change. 

Relevance is looked for also in 
access to courses. There are still far too 
many barriers to access for adult 
students; barriers arising from time 
and place from eitfry qualifications 
from admjnistrat|ve, M requ,u:vmeOw- 

Pust'CXporlc nec imimi must rrtloff* frt 

the market and there is no doubt that 
too much of the potential market is 
currently shut out because access is, 
for one reason or another, difficult tor 

adults. . , 

Finally, there must be relevance in 
the forms of assessment used under the 
course. Assessment methods must re- 
late to the competencies that are 
developed during thc course, must 
reflect the learning that takes place 
and must give students the opportunity 
to demonstrate what they nave 

achieved. . , . 

BTECs fourth function in the post- 
experience area Is to identify priorities 
for curriculum, development ana to 
encourage advances in relation to 
those priorities. Relevance in content 
will point the way to some of the 
desired developments and the review 
procedures followed by BTEC In the 
validation process will assist colleges to 


along developments and it welcomes 
thc opportunity to support and to 
contribute la other related initiatives. 
The DES PICKUP programme is one 
related activity that is central to BTEC 
interests. Another is the MSC’s Open 
Tech Programme work with which 
BTEC is already associated in a very 
substantial project for the develop- 
ment of learning materials and deliv- 
ery systems for post-experience units 
m computer applications in business. 
The Open Tcch is supporting this 


project with pump-primmg funding of 
*800,000. There are other agencies 


with which BTEC will be seeking 
collaboration in Ihe development of 
post-experience provision - with pro- 
fessional bodies, with other validating 
bodies, with industry training boards 
and with the initiatives of individual 
companies or colleges or with consor- 
tia of these. 

The Policy Statement Continuing 
Education for Business and industry 
published by BTEC in April 1983 sets 
out the framework within which de- 
velopment, and consolidation will be 
sought. There is a good deal of work to 
be done on extending the range of 
awards ** ‘ 


Organizations at Work 

by M.R.Frampton, R.T.Norrlc 

and AJ.Recs 

Nelson. £7.50 

ISBN0 17741 1325 

The Business Environment 

by E. Rick and F.Neal 

Nelson. £7.25 

ISBN 0 17741 1260 

Business Decisions: a cross-modular 

case-study approach 

by Joseph Chllver 

Macmillan, £15.00 and £4.95 

ISBN 0333 34497 9 and 34498 7 

Thc Business Organization 

and its Environment 

Book Ono and Workbook One 

by Matthew Glew, Michael Walts 

nnd Ronald Wells 

Heinemann , £3.25 and £] .95 

ISBN 0435 45899 X nnd 45901 5 

Cross-Modular Assignments 

for BEC National 

by Matthew Glew and Michael Walts 
Heinemann ,£2.95 
ISBN 0435 45049 2 
Cross-Modular Assignments 
for BEC Higher: students* book 
by Danny Clough, William Creen 
and Anthony Amrll Nasta 
Heinemann, £2.25 
ISBN 0435450700 


mo common core modules three nnd 
four "The Organization in its Environ- 
ment”. broadly cavers political, eco- 
nomic and legal aspects of organiza- 
tion in our society. The authors 7 aim is 
to provide students with a guide to thc 
main features of the subject which will 
enable them to tackle arcas of difficul- 
ty of exposition and interpretation in u 
reasoned way. It is n pity, however, 
that at times the authors find it difficult 
to achieve Ihe proper balance between 
exposition and analysis, and between 


found some of the vocabulary and 
terminology of the subject occasional- 
ly unsatisfactory , although in this busi- 


general principle and detail. 

Layout is clear, with a good intro- 


ductory table of contents, outlining 
form and scope. Thc style is straight- 
forward and unaffected, with a delight- 
ful absence of jargon and circumlocu- 
tion. At rhe end or each chapter there 
are self-assessment questions which 
should provide readers with a useful 
yardstick of progress and understand- 
ing. Diagrams and graphs are well 
presented, particularly in thc section 
on market activity of elasticity. 

It is refreshing to sec a new took 
that is reasonably up to date and most 
attractively presented. I am sure stu- 
dents will enjoy using it, particularly as 
the text is liberally illustrated. Though 
devised with BTEC students in mind, 
its approach to effective learning, as 
opposed to ineffectual cramming, its 
style and sensible presentation, should 
make it a useful tool for students 
approaching any other course of busi- 
ness study at its level. 

the layout of The 


By comparison, 

Bitsmess Environment in thc same 


The common theme of these books by 
economists and others is the social 
context of paid employment, or work, 
and with it an attempt to understand 
the indjvldual motives and the many 
constraints that influence our working 
lives. One unfortunate aspect of the 
texts, however, is that the style and 


irds in the continuing education I 1 

ti oai'BRB ttprarn* g 


series is somewhat disappointing: 
there are fewer diagrams and graphs; 
and where these do appear, they 
clutter the text. Thc absence of mar- 
gins and indentations give the text a 
dense appearance, which belies the 
otherwise lucid style. 

Designed for BTEC Higher Na- 
tional courses, most of tne book 
deals with the political and economic 
forces which affect the business en- 
vironment. However, although sec- 


presentation of many of the assign 

ments they prov ide are dated. tions on finance, markets and nnuem. urt t MWn 


A lllwunli ■itu 

lion Council (B 


texts in this field it has little to add on 
nun-cognitive skills that is really going 
to help the tutor, and the treatment of 
practical skills is weak. 

While students are invited to solve a 
variety of problems, some of which are 
set in realistic scenarios, involving 
both large and small organizations, 
most of the assignments appended to 
chapters are really traditional business 
questions rather than problem-solving 
materials. The many pages of refer- 
ences, both traditional and modern, 
provide a mere sample of the breadth 
of background material encapsulated 
in the text. No doubi it will become a 
core text in BTEC courses, but its lack 
of clarity may not result in its use by 
students. 

Joseph Chilver provides a series of 
24 cusc-studics in Business Dcrisiuns, 
designed to exercise students’ imagina- 
tions. Most of the assignments in the 
book reflect the BTEC approach and 
make use of the techniques based upon 
reports, essays, discussion topics, case- 
studies, role- playing exercises and 
other tusks which involve thc student 
in the generation and evaluation of 
solutions lo problems in some form of 
investigative activity. 

Mr Chilver’s selection of “model" 
situations seeks to guide thc studenr 
towards nn understanding of his or her 
role within the business environment. 
The book gives a clear outline of the 
basic principles of decision making. 
Major problems are brought to light fn 
the assignments, so that the student is 

E rovidca with a sound , comprehensive 
ackground from which lo venture 
into more intricate regions of the 
subject. 

Assignments in BTEC courses have 
a range of purposes, but one approach 
which has often been ignored, but not 
by Mr Chilver, in the early stages of 
course development, is their use as a 
learning device. Too often assign- 
ments nave been used merely to test 
what has been taught, although it is 
iTiArwacin^j^^jjinrpm^lHu — J ** 
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j's role is to ein.oui.»gc u».u colleges aic pic^dimg 'V ^ 1C 

>rt worthwhile developments, to male rinl. However, tor those of us 

to ensure flexibility and response with the awkward problem of 

w . ovision and to bring post-expen- 
ence work much nearer the centre of 
the stage. The scene is set. at least. 


fsrtes*inwias^i:rMi"^M.*w-^--fY'rt' ' BTEC Higher NatibriaJ courses, the 
Indu-AiwV Tctaooufc, tmd 'ndurtnal and ^ ^vi providc a most welcome 
corporate law. which must lorn i vital veh i c | e a5 *it is studded with real 

.u- h,ic nM< environment. vcim.it, , have 


ii>wv ___ i> ..„„_ye r, tor mu&c 

response . }a«d with ‘the awlwmd prohlem oi 
of provision and to bring post-expen- ^signing a textbook to our students 
ftice work much nearer the centre oi wWc h co 


There now 
action. 


has to be much more 


The author is head of quality, Manpow- 
er Services Commission.' 


ng a lexiuooK w um " 

covers adequately areas as di- 
verse as organizational theory, Indust- 
rial relations, theory of occupational 
structures, and general sociology of 
industrial societies, these seven books 
represent a brave attempt at a solu- 
tion. 


corporate iaw, which ve Hi c | e , as it is siuqucq w»n 

aspects of the business environment. e _ arn p| eS , an d the assignments have 

The authors wnte like econonusts who ^eefTcleaigned so that students can 


The authors write like economists wno 
have been brought up on a diet based 
on the classical and neo-classical mod- 
els and who rely on the treatment of 
trade unions in many of the standard 
texts. Unions are seen as aberrations 
or distortions of the free market sys- 
tem, or as mere monopsonies. L ntso 


Been acsiancu *»*»» t*. - — , . 

develop a range of problem-solving 
Sk The book is, however, deficient in 

one important aspect: none of the 
assignments spell out the criteria by 
® continued on page iv 


HUTCHINSON COMPUTER STUDIES 

help. 
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SERIES 

Series Editor: Barry S. Lee 


validation process w,u — 

Identify areas of curriculum develop- 
i« which further work is rc- 


ments in 

^Finally, the fifth function that BTEC 
has to fulfil is tfrpt of encouraging the 
recognition of post-experience . wo 5“’ 
through promotion and by securing the 
collaboration of professional bodies in 
riving credit for what is achieved in 
BTEC post-experience courses. It is 
not the aim of BTEC to create systems 
in which the outcomes of post-exnen- 
ence education shall be judged by 
pieces of paper. That would be out of 
.Keeping witn the overall aims of the 
COUnciL But certification hBS its place 
and BTEC must strive to ensure full 
and adequate recognition of the certm- 
cates to provide opportunities for 
progression where individuals seek 

, lh There is a growing ' realization 
among employees and individuals that 
the : processes of updating and of 
retraining are central to effective per- 
formance in Work and are necessary 
also for personal job satisfaction, pie 
range of knowledge, skills and aspjra- 
. tions that BTEC caters forU^talto 
the economic performance Of that 
country!. The provision of a wider 
, . range of dpportMtles fot postrexperi- . 
ence courses tP meet th^se needs has 
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In this new series of textbooks all the books have ? Jl { J dular / 

and 

pro4s5ionalquallflc^^n. AcQ^rentaopro^ch 




Stifles The syllabus guidelines for these courses to™ Ma' 

studies. The first three titles are: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMPUTING 

Neil A. Sheldon , . . . . 

S^Sssxss.'rr-'” 

imraducestne reader to the concepts necessary for the 
understanding of all computing technology. 

EMSp^r^Zapp illus. 091545315 

COMPUTING IN A SMALL BUSINESS 

SSS In asmall b".Ws boSm 

systems fn^a sm'^lwsiness! lus a c^p^teriSve treatment of 
most aspects of computing. 


May 1984 
.95 paper 


144 pp Ulus. 09 154951 5 


BASIC SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

Second edition 


Offers mi introduction to the khowledge a^ by 


The 


.. [nvestigati^ . - „ - 

Education, ,17-21 Conwaiy Street, London W1 P 6JD. 



each chapter. 
January 1984 
£5*95 paper ;V40 pp 


illus. 09 1540917 
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decisions 

Quantitative and Accounting Methods 

by T.Daffand G. Blake 

Pitman ,£5.95 

ISBN 0273 01 8256 

Statistics at Work 

by Tom Cass 

Longman, £4.95 

ISBN 05824] 2544 

Accounting In the Hotel and 

Catering Industry 

by Frank Wood and Peter Lightowlers 

Longman £4.95 

ISBN 0582 41 3400 

Economics for Business Decisions 

by Frank Llvesey 

Macdonald & Evans, £7.50 

ISBN 07 12 1 0593 X 

Business education has been subject to 
a number of conflicting philosophical 
and pcdagocicat pressures in recent 
yean, nnd. in the absence of any 
agreed synthesis, quite distinct though 
related approaches have emerged. 
These approaches may be broadly 
categorized as: (1) thematic and stu- 
dent centred (Business Education 
Council, now BTEC); (2) pluralist but 
normally derived from a rigorous, 
conceptual discipline base (Council for 
National Academic Awards); (3) pre- 
dominantly concerned with the ac- 

a uisition of knowledge and technical 
tills (professional bodies); and (4) the 
acquisition of technical skills through 
behavioural learning objectives (Teen- 
nician Education Council, now BTEC). 


nician Education Council, now BTEC). 
Such categorization is a gross - and 
perhaps unfair - simplification, but 


which places the student in situations 
and roles realistically related to his 
actual or immediately intended 
occupation, and which uses those 
situations to develop both cognitive 
and interpersonal skills. 

Such an educational philosophy re- 
quires a textbook to present a series of 
carefully graded situations and prob- 
lems through which the student may be 
encouraged to deduce the need far and 
then develop relevant techniques and 
insights. Unfortunately, the authors of 
this text seem not to have fully grasped 
the nature of this learning' process, 
prefering to begin with techniques and 
then pose problems based upon them, 
the problems lacking both a realistic 
context and often tending to have 
unique and purely numerical solu- 3 
tions. The text does indeed include 
four longer case-studies - although it is ^ 
difficult to understand the rationale for w 
basing one case upon the historic 2 
development of cost accounting - but u 
these tend to invite an essay style of h 
response in .in abstract form. § 

.Statistics at Work is particularly >- 
directed towards the BEC National ffi 
“applied statistics'’ option. In so far g 
as it is predominantly the options in 
BEC courses which attract exemptions 
from professional bodies - and many 
students are actively seeking such 


students are actively seeking such 
exemptions - BEC bus been forced in 
practice, if not in principle, to adopt in 
those options a more discipline-based 
stance, with greater emphasis on the 
acquisition of technical skills. The 
author has correctly identified this 
posture, and legitimately makes claims 
For the book's relevance to both BEC 
and some professional courses. 

The text is simply written and should 
help reduce the apprehension which 
many students at this level feel for 
mathematical subjects. It is also pleas- 
ing to note that several of the assign- 
ments draw upon “live" sources - 
newpapers. government publications - 
although much more use could have 



written especially for the hotel and 
catering industry" seems rather ex- 
aggerated, as the book substantially 
replicates the already well established 
business accounting text of one of the 
authors. For that reason alone, it is 
likely that the text will prove popular 
with both teachers and students, and 
will no doubt establish a niche in a 
rather underprovided sector of the 
market. 

The text, however, faithfully reflects 
the inadequacies of the curriculum. 
There is an almost exclusive emphasis 
on the acquisition of detailed technical 


!? been ITlocle of specifically business understanding of 

IfiS^!li 0 I l n5 n 3- Understan ? n ^ of lhe sources. These assignments, however, and concepts? am 

divert emphasis w an do tend to overemphasize the develop- those techniaues 

m ® nt oi technical skills at the expense catering industry I 


iTT.W'T* i.hi 

v hinted printer ify ? at 'The 
nc? a 2 y . nam 1 ed rorc module of the 
a National. course and .there is. no. 

* adequately if sometimes 
idiosyncratically covered. BEC 
f as repeatedly emphasized 
that the key to a student-centred 
course lies in the development of a 
learning and assessment strategy 
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although it is unlikely . . . these will 
prove ideal”. ■ wm 

Accounting in the Hotel and Catering 
Industry is focused upon the requirc- 

° TE F N “ tiona l S 

hue Th ly i a ** oe L sltcd Hicm A sylla- 
bus. The claim that this is “a textbook 
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I Pitman 

Bnslaess and Technical Education is onr Business 

New books from Pitipan 

SOON 

People i and Communication (2e) fay Deanond Evans 

An updated cecond edition of thft highly regarded boot 
ISBN 0 273 01972 4/25.30 son-net 

SOON 

■ -n. ,?!! UlrtlCS ,0r Busfness by G and P Whitehead 

Tbeinlrodiicioor lea M.l.ltata for ,11 dan. of Budiiai imi'mh ■ 
ISBN 0273 01975 9/S3.9S aoa-ut 
NEW 

- ‘ ,htIrappIJca,l00s a 

■ WBN02730I824fi/a M 'ttoti^t '! 

NEW . ’ • / ' ’ 

> Esentiah, Components ami Systems ' 

b XR Meadows and. A parsoiw. ; • 
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r, ana concepts, and the application of 
}- those techniques to the hotel and 
se catering industry is minimal and seems 

amostjncidcmal. Rather than allow 
it /the neerii ,: * 1 n^r, ‘’ r P' , 

mp.. tht^ 

11 S!, U W th - c dc K cI QPmem of account- 
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g context they purport to serve. ' 

J Ec onomics for Business Decisions is 
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continued from page Hi 

- udcnts * P erf °™nncc is lo be 

" fln ,m P orlant component of 

h nSS n T entS “ onc of their major 

functions is as a means oE assessment. 

„ ' s unreasonable not to detail how 
and on what criteria students are to be 
assessed, especially IF varied skills, 

} X ,ed £ e Hn ? aclivitfes «e necessary 
to comDfcte the assignments. Despite 
J, enheism, hard-pressed lecturers 
many of the assignments 
helpful in providing them with ideas. 

- _ l, j e Business Organisation and Its 
EnvlroMnent book one and workbook 
one fulfil the promise of their preface.’ 
Together ihey are designed for the 
f»mmon.core modules two and three 
*The Organization In its Environ- 

Aw„ l rH 7 ^ 0f the . BTEC National 
- 0n? lK a jgood basic 
textbook covering economic, political, 
legal and social aspects of the business 
enyironment Coments arewefi laid 

“hd the economic aspddts of • 
resources. The sections dealing with 
•;the legal implications of an orpniza- 
; * . J 1181 abbut adequate and- 

contain , several relevant cases and 

iIluslratin 8 v * Ti °te ded- 

Z Th® " questions provided in vrork- 
book one follow (he, conteLpfbSoi : ' 


aimed at a higher level and primarily nt 
a different philosophy of business 
education - first-year CNAA under- 
graduate business studies nnd econo- 
mics students. This text, written with 
some rigour and realism, represents 
within the discipline convention the 
growing, significant and welcome de- 
parture from the often anodyne first- 
year “positive economics” courses 
which develop the macro and micro- 
methodologies in a vacuum. Particu- 
larly welcome is the brief but adequate 
introduction to the macro and micro- 
policy framework within which the 
business has to operate, the section on 
the Implementation of business 
strategy which includes a chapter on 
non-price competition, and the extent 
to which the text draws upon nctual 
business situations to illustrate the 
npplicminn of the analytical tools. 


technocratic process, neglecting the 
perspectives of the growing behaviour- 
ist school that might have broadened 
and enriched this most useful text. 

These four texts address the diffe- 
rent philosophies of husincss educa- 
tion with varying degrees of success. 
To the extent that these publications 
arc representative, it is evident that 
authors more readily ussumc the disci-, 
plinc mantle, using a methodology to 
seek out a problem rather than allow- 
ing a problem to challenge the student 
to seek appropriate knowledge and 
cognitive skills and to develop tnrough 
it interpersonal skills. Whether BEC 
philosophy is right or wrong, it has not 
yet been sufficiently understood by 
many publications which claim to meet 
Its requirements. 


ST 5 ^ignmcms which invite - 
students - and the more traditional 
teacher -to retreat into mclhodologic- 

donl i 1 ?' 1, S J ccond i business deci- 
sions are viewed as a predominantly 

Jems. The tasks encourage students to 
think, act, and to build an awareness of 
5 US, 2Jj ss problems: they do not just 
provide tnem with information. 

Tutors should find both books verv 

S5JSE?sseta 

the eye. the proliferation of diagrams 
now charts, and the attractive layout’, 
which uses plenty of space, and ilhis- 

SJFjLi? “ “S 1 ® 5 . a » making the 
cook look, more interesting. Closer 


more concise and complete text 
Nevertheless, both books are written 
« a simple, interesting way 


a S!m W iHi d WcUs c hav ; e “iso produced 
a sum volume of 14 cross-modular 

srv?v d ? ned *° °°™ 

TOnhbfBTRrS ^‘.modular ele-. 
- SJPS® f B^C National courses. The 
firtt seven assignments are suitable for 
K a K ' and S!? ht t0 fourteen for the 
JHfi y ? flr * T" e V contain the basic 

and Si!Ll n W P eo P Ie - numeracy 
and communications. However the 
■ foments In the book vary consider- 
filLft T alil y- ^ routine and 
material “ ° therS “ ntaini ng new 
main area in which the . 


Ch'«7m “yvuaprer ana are clearly • ;C U / ,rea in wnicn the , 

' Inot ml sin ? ldentJ ca| Chapter head- 'a !5° bo 9 k COuld have 

: logs; chapter ^fo lows? a similar • ‘raproved: thp major emphasis is 

i essa ys. aiStfsipn ^r vp/S ^? Up a f ti,dt y» tote playing, 

■ exerds&envirbn- ' nnhlut,*? .Pfesentahon .■ Jndecd.^ the • 

i nteniBl apd racdja Assignments and' ‘ ' us ■ 'each Assiim- ' 


1 u - Jr -I Mt r .i hvmi-nf the sch ool of 
acamntmg and applied economics at 
chairman of the 
C/V/i/1 husincss studies hoard, and a 
past vice-chairman of the BEC higher 
level validation committee. 

assessed and used by the reader, which 
may he more helpful to n genuine 
reader than they appeared lo me. 

On the other nanu, Clough, Green 
and Nasta's book contains cigh I assign- 
ments with nu emphasis on both verbal 
as well as written answers; and many of 
the assignments demand group activi- 
ties. However, there is no indication of 
what is needed to reach certain grades. 
This is a pity, as the cases provided 
have a ring of authenticity: all three 
authors write from first-hand know- 
'edge, as well as a familiarity with 
BTEC philosophy. The book is well 
laid out and the text supported by 
informative diagrams that appear on 
the relevant page. 

However, the cases do exactly what 
the authors say they do: generally 
cover the major business positions 
currently held. At the same time they 
look for an integrated approach, not 
drawing strict lines of demarcation 
between subject areas. This Is a parti* 
cularly commendable feature of a most . 
useful addition to the range of text- 
which have bech written for 
Higher National courses. 

•. Alwough these seven books are .a 
little different from other recent pub- 
licatioiis aimed at BTEC Natlopaf and 
Higher levels, they complement, but 
i no i SHPcrecde the work, for exam- 
ple, of Burden, Chapman and Stead’s 
Business in Society: consensus and 
conflict (Bufterworths); Whitehead 
and Bamich’s People and Employ- 
ment (Butterwofths); Weeks and 
Inqs & Business Organization, Work 
t (Holt):' CaUendar and 

Jones s Vie Organization In its En- 
vironment; .The Business and Social 
I” r (Hulton); dr Milner and 

Taylor s' The Management of Work:' 
administration in business (Holt), 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Building 

works 


Construct Ion Drawing for 

Technicians, Level I 

byR. Boxall 

Longman, £4.95 

ISBN 0582412374 

Construction Processes, Level I 

by Roger Greeno 

Longman, £4.95 

ISBN 0582 4 1309 5 

Measurement, Level HI 

by M. Gardner 

Longman. £5.95 

ISBN05824II070 

Concrete Technology, Level IV 

hyj. G. Gunning 

Longman. £7.95 

ISBN 0582 4 1 233 l 

Design of Structural Elements 

Volume One 

by A. G. Smyrcll 

Longman, £9.95 

ISBN 0582 4 1229 3 

Basic Accounting for Builders 

byD. A. Hughes 

Longman, £4 .95 

ISBN 0582 4 1 35 1 6 

The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council (BTEC) was established 
on October 1st, 1983, to combine the 


tionsl ups between die pruncriics uf 
construction materials and their selec- 
tion to match functional requirements 
and in develop n recognition or quulitv 
of performance associated with lhe 
successful execution of each of die 
processes considered. 

It is unfortunate thui the text fullows 
rigidly lhe syllabus of the standard 
unit, as syllabuses arc rarely suitable as 
leaching schedules. Thu 'overall im- 
pression of this publication is that the 
author had difficulty in maintaining 
the simplistic approach necessary for 
students newly introduced to the sub- 
ject. Although hoth the BTEC unit 
and the textbook purport lo relate 
principally to the construction of the 
dwelling house, on many occasions the 
text meanders far from this objective. 
For example, in the section on excava- 
tion. skimmers, draglines mid double 
engined scrapers arc described und 
therefore, by inference, the student 
must presume that their use is common 
practice in the construction of a dwell- 
ing house. The example chosen is hut 
onc of the author's excursions into 
inappropriate and ill developed ex- 
planations and the pity is that such 
diversions tire made nt the expense of 
the introduction of the basic principles 
so cssentiul to a first unit student. 

The textbook makes minimal recog- 
nition of the recent innovatory 
approaches to the teaching of building 
technology and building practice. 
Although n has relevance lo the BTEC 
unit, it will have limited value for 
students, reading for professional and 
degree courses in building and sur- 
vcying. The descendents of Mitchell's 
Buihiing Construction — Structure and 


(BEC). BTEC therefore has an inher- 
ited responsibility to devise and 
approve courses suitable for desig- 
nated vocations, to establish and assess 
standards of achievements, and to 
award, as appropriate, certificates and 
diplomas. 

Within the BTEC, the construction 
sector is now overseen by the construc- 
tion board and the following books arc 
all within this grouping. Units of study 
are graded from 1 lo-V. The Ordinary 
Natiopab . 


finishes by Harold King and Alan 
Everett (Batsford. 1979) - though 
deficient in building practice, still 
provide a more effective vehicle for 
learning at first-year level. 

Gardner states in his preface that 
there are “several excellent well-estab- 
lished books published on quantity 
surveying”, so his rextbook has been 
written principally to assist students in 
the study of the BTEC unit on 
measurement at Level HI. It closely 


Whit rod (llukhinsmi. I9WI) und 
Meiouremeni of Ctminuiion Work by 
G. G. Godwin (Chris- Wilcox. l'Mti)'. 

Gunning lakes a broad ly-liased 
approach to the subject. Although his 
lexihonk is unashamedly based on lhe 
syllabus for the BTEC unit on concrete 
technology ut Level IV, it is recom- 
mended to all who seek to improve 
their knowledge ur this important 
building material. The aim of the unit, 
and hence the bonk, is iu develop un 
understanding of the composition, de- 
sign nnd production of concrete and 
also to provide a knowledge of its 
medium and long-term behaviour. It 
also examines ihe problems of trans- 
portation, placing, compaction, curing 
and protection nt concrete. An analy- 
sis of the behaviour of all ivpcs of 
reinforced concrete is included 
together with an inquiry into the 
benefits of destructive and nnn-dcs- 
tructivc testing as a means of quality 
assurance ancf control. 


Although the student seeking in 
examine ine chemical composition of 
concrete und to assess its react ion to 
internal nnd external influence must 
look elsewhere, the author, after nn 
inadequate chapter one, docs provide 
a structured and sensible coverage of 
his subject. The bonk is well illistrated 
and easy to read and ujiart from some 
confusion between quality assurance 
and quality control, there Hre few 
deficiencies. The most disappointing 
aspect of the text is its uninspired 
approach to the teaching/learning pro- 
cess of a subject which could have been 
enlivened by the inclusion of recom- 
mended laboratory work und site in- 
vestigations. 

Smyrell is modest in his claim as to 
the usefulness of his textbook in the 
many courses that include structures in 
their curriculum. Volume one is cer- 
tainly based on the syllabus of the 
BTEC unit on design and structural 
elements at Level lv and discusses the 


aims of design, the design of beams, 
slabs, culumns, buses anofoundntions, 
and cantilever retaining wails in rein- 
forced concrete. This is fdlowcdJbiv,^^ - 

* 

tion, well written, with clear diagrams. 

The book is published principally for 
the higher technician , but In practice Jt 
is often difficult to demonstrate a clear 
demarcation between work under- 
taken by senior technicians and gradu- 
ates. The author recognizes this and 
adopts an innovatory approach to the 
problem. Throughout the text, the 
studies essential for ^ higher techni- 
cian are developed along with the 
more difficult concepts or formulae 
derivation and the principles Vinder- 
Iving the codes of practice. As tne 
latter are clearly defined, this not only 
widens the scope of the book, but, 
more importantly, encourages the 
higher technician to develop an in- 
terest in the “why” in additlton to the 
“how". Exercises (with answers) are 
included throughout, the mjj 
computer programs (though probably 
out of date) is nevertheless a useful 
inclusion to this highly recommended I 

W SSes’s hook relates exclusively to 
the BTEC unit on elemental? account- 
ing procedures at Level I, the alms of 
which are to give the student a know- 


are graded from 1 la-V. The Ordinary 

National' . th^ hflifc ’ rechhteUeiT ^ 
National tflploTIft . t o IU measurement ut building woik and v. 

developed from units at Level l to m, oare stu dents for furQier studies In 

and the Higher National Certificate P r |P a J^“" nd specification work, 
and Higher National Dtpfoma pro^- Addil j onally u seeks to provide an 

rammes normally use units at Lew ! ntroduc tion to the compilation of Bills 

III to V. The units adopted for a course i and w usc the standard 

of study may be BTEC standard units °j e Y hod of Measurement of Building 

or college-devisod units and the format W orks to develop accuracy in translat- 

of the curriculum unit-based or (sub- Worn m uc ^ ^ of 

ject) group-based. materials. Because the book has been 

produced specifically for students 

^ undertaking general building “ ,urs ^ B s 

it contains chapters on estimating ana 

Boxall’s excellent book is closely control - although these comprise 

related to the syllabus contained m relatively minor partof the total text. 

BTEC Level I unit on construct on written and weU 

drawing, the aim of which is to d^lop ustrate d both with diagrams and 

students’ basic skills in the produc- wor keci examples of simple buildings 
don of graphical information, accuracy t ow -rise contraction (n traditional 

in graphical Unework and ability to “row ™ 

rtmriiir'P cimnlft u/nrlfinQ drawings, H i i. n /4nrxic a trAriihonal 


kik tci flum«i uuwTfwii* » — 7 — . ' f Form « 

produce simple working drawings. It ■ ^ 0Q j. ado pts a traditional 

also seeks to develop an ability to _ nDroac h i Q the subject of measure- 
interpret the Information presented on PPJ9 j ndecd w ith tne constraints of 
a drawing. . standard Method of Measure- 

The book leads the student towards . di ffj cll i t t0 do otherwise. It 

,.~A rfrawins matenals rnenr, n is urou. 0 , rtno .:rt R , HC h 


sary basic skills of draughtsmanship n i a i ne A h v I. H. Seeley (Macmillan, 
and finally, by example, encourages P Measurement of Building 

the production of accurate, workman- l b w H ^ajnwright and R. J. 

like drawings. The sequence of learn* vro " ts uy 
ing has been written with care ana 
clearly matches most of the aims of lhe , 
unit for which It has been prepared. 

The author has included exercises 
where s n " rnnl ^ n ^ p ' and since cxceii* 


only be 


miiy usetui. wmy mu 

worth mentioning: the inconsistencies 
in lettering and the omission of an . 
introduction to axononietnc projec- 
tions. ... J it 

The book will be inyatuable to all. 
beginners who seek to . enhance their 
draughting techniques and Is a wel- 
come addition to DraughtsniaMhip by 
F, Reekie (Edward Arnold, 1976) and 
the Manual of Graphic Techniques by 
T; Porter (Architectural Press, 1980). . 

Greeno’s book relates exclusively to 
the syllabus, of the BTEC Le.vell unit 
on construction processes, the aims ot 
which are to introduce the sfode n t to 
. processes commonly xtsed -in tne .con* 
stru^tdlon Industry r .to develop ,an 
understanding of such processes aqd 
ah awareness of,t(ie effect on theni ot , 
working situations and cUmatjc dDjj% 

: . tions. -'hid. unit is. qlfo tequ' red fo, 
’ - p rajtiotp an u nderejandmg of the mpy. 
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appreciation of the importance ot 
accounting as an aid to effective man- 
agement and cost accounting and to be 
'able to prepare elementary accounts. 

The textbook is dearly and carefully 
written and, for the most part^ 
achieves the required alms, tpe author 
confining himself to studies thgt .may,, 
sensibly oe tackled in a. unit at Level l., 
Consequently, development of the 
in uani limited. .The examples 


so brief that it is doubtful i if the student 
will either understand or derive benefit 
from th e studies. . 

Peter Clark f '' •: 



professor Clark is head of the depart- 
Amtnr^bui 

: healtfi al Trent Polytechnic, \ apduQ 
member >/ {he BjEC' elector 

comm luce bndevelapmeritand review. 


The Business Organisation 
and its Environment 

M. GLEW, M. WATTS and R. WELLS 

l"hc two students’ books and their accompanying 
workbooks have been specially written to cover the BTEC 
National Awanl common core modules 3 und 4, "l he 
Organisation in its Environment'. 

.Students* books 1 and 2 I76ppand I44pp paper 
£3.40 net 

Workbooks 1 and 2 96pp paper £ 1 .95 nef 

Cross Modular Assignments 
for BEC National 

M. GLEW and M. WATTS 

Provides fourteen detailed assignments based upon 
activities, products or services with which students can 
readily identify. 

64pp i 11 ustrated paper £ 2.95 net 

Cross Modular Assignments 
for BEC Higher 

D. CLOUGH, B. GREEN and 
A. A. NASTA 

Designed specifically to meet the needs of BTEC Higher 
National Award courses, the students’ book offeixJcjnhu 

.T^en'lMokSUpp. £3,95. nel . 

TF ELINE 

Is your co liege teachingTfcelinc yol? A rapidly increasing 
numberof colleges of Ftirtherand Higher “ nd 

oolvtcchnics are converting to this simple and logical 
shorthand system with excellent nraki. Have mintte 
new Teetine Shorthand Magazine ?tf you require further 
information, please write lo iheTteline Department at Hil 
address below. 

Par Inspection copies write today to: 

Heinemann Educattonal Books 

Freepost EM 17; 22 Bedford Squure, London VIC I B 3BR 


Looking for the 
right books for the 
courses you teach? 

Utenlook no fiuUiw • • « 

adding new titles each month. 

Still not convinced? 

Then Mnd foroui Technical Catalogue or ftntas* Sadias 
Catalogue and see for yourself. 

Write to: . 

Sales Promotion Department* .. 

University artd Further Education Division, 

Longman Group Limited, 

.■Longman House, Burnt Mill, 

. Harlow CM20 2JE. «u 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Workshop 

practices 

Materials Technology For TEC Level II 

by P. F. Kiddle and D. C. Ramsay 

Stanley Thornes , £4 .45 

ISDN 0 85950 372 0 

The Structure, Properties and Heat 

Treatment of Metals 

by D. J. Davies and L. A. Olomann 

Pitman £5.95 

ISBN 0273 018930 

Workshop Processes and Materials, 1 

(Checkbook Series) 

by R. L. Timings and T. E. Savage 

Butler worths, £8.95 and £4.5U 

ISBN 0408 00679 X and 00621 8 

Workshop Processes and 

Materials, Level I 

by T. T. Lowe 

Nelson, £4.75 

ISBN 017 7411368 

Manufacturing Technology, Level II 

by K.J. Parsley 

Macdonald & Evans, £6.95 

ISBN0712J 12820 

Manufacturing Technology 

for Level II Technicians 

by Bruce I. Black 

Edward Arnold , £4.95 

ISBN07131 34852 

Manufacturing Technology, m 

(Checkbook Series) 

by R. L. Timings andT.E. Savage 

Butterwonhs, £8.95 and £3.95 

ISBN 0408 00698 6 and 00619 6 

Control of Manufacture: an 

Introduction (o engineering 

management 

by C.R. Buchanan 

Edward Arnold, £4.50 

3 E “ 3 - 

/?rf^7 CChf, ' dan Education Counc" 
(TEC) was sci up m 1973 inter alia,. to 
devise and approve suitable courses, 
establish and assess standards of per- 
formance and to award certificates and 
diplomas as appropriate. Although (he 

?nri l ^cV E - duca !. ,on Council (BEC) 

and TEC joined forces in 198J to 
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become BTEC, there will be no im- 
mediate effect on the content and 
structure of currently approved BEC 
and TEC courses. Because of this, 
though strictly incorrect, I will con- 
tinue to use (he initials TEC, because 
at the present time, they wouldseem to 
be more relevant to the books under 
review. 

The definition of a technician is 
based on two major elements: an 
industrial element based on job or role 
specifications; and an educational ele- 
ment based on qualifications. This 
dual definition leads to the require- 
ment that any qualifications must meet 
the needs of current or eventual em- 
ployment. A further requirement is 
that the qualification obtained must 
meet a nationally recognized employ- 
able standard. One of the main differ- 
ences between technician education 
and more broadly based academic 
education is that, although academic 
qualifications may have some rele- 
vnnee to employment, their main 
objective is to provide evidence of a 
more general standard of achieve- 
ment. 


lent. 

TEC programmes of study consist of 
subject units ranging from Level 1 to 
Level V. Broadly speaking, Levels I to , 
III relate to non-advanced study. Each J 
unit usually represents a 60-hour lec- g 
ture course ana contains a number of 0 
general objectives which the student is 5 
expected to achieve. Each general ^ 
objective is supported by a number of 5 
student-orientated specific objectives, 5 
the number of which can range from as 
few as 30 to well over 60. An important 
fact, which is often overlooked by both 
lecturers and students is that these 
specific objectives define student 
achievement, and do not constitute a 
syllabus. It is up to the lecturer to 
provide a course of study which will 
enable the student to achieve all the 

nhlVrHuPL C ft Alii in fho imii 
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objectives set out in the unit. 

One of the main problems related to 


you ng fc clinicinn 

►awayoj tlfcuuriwieni niiuinuuguuunui iw 

he impact of the new technSlodw oT 

the industnes Hi which they work. For 
SSPjrr t r hey . wiI1 probabfy know of a 
Sjjjjjf f ****** such as numerical 
control, computer numerical control, 
direct numerical control, computer- 


aided manufacture, and computer- 
aided design. 

Thus, even though there is no appa- 
rent requirement specified in a stan- 
dard unit , it is vital that new textbooks, 
while dealing thoroughly with basic 
processes, should either integrate 

»i— -i — * ucture or provide 

an utiumumii unc C~ ' 
giving an indication ui now uic 
technologies are affecting and 
continue to affect such processes 
Awareness of new technology will, as a 
result, tend to be built into the next 
gcnc-Tiitinn of standard units as nnd 

..ml mnnli. 


piuhcaata, muuiu cmicr nncgruie uuii-Huvunueu icvcis iu purenase two 

unc ui me mum prooiems reiarea io within the chapter structure or provide books on any one subject in a single 

the publication of standard units deal- an additional one or two chapters year are daunting indeed. Lecturers 

jpg with technology is that once pub- giving an indication of how the new teaching TEC units will therefore tend 

■[shed their content remains static and technolaogies are affecting and will to opt for books which completely 

thus does not respond to current continue to affect such processes, cover all the objectives in a oiven unit 

'mages due to advancing technology. * * *—■—»— «• — - L 6 - 


....- ..... author hails from Oxford 
Polytechnic - all chiefly concerned 
with CNAA courses. I for one™ 
be more than willing to recommend 
this excellent book as a course text for 
full-time diploma students 
Black’s book is smaller and much 
less detailed than Parsley’s, so lectur- 
ers will need to supplement the ma- 
terial with extra notes and handouts 
This makes the book most suitable for 
part-time day and evening students 
who often need weaning to the habit of 
purchasing and reading textbooks. 

Although Timings nnd Savage cover 
all the general objectives specified in 
the Level 111 unit, their book is again 
abbreviated, more so than the one on 
workshop processes and materials. At 
first sight, it would seem to adhere 
more closely to the objective of the 
Checkbook Series. Once again, how- 
ever, if this book was printedln normal 
print, it would be an excellent text- 
book in its own right. Together with 
the other two books in the manufactur- 
ing technology group most of the 
criteria for technician studies are met. 

The lecturer faced with teaching 
control of manufacture is faced with 
two serious problems. The first is that 
most technician students studying at 
Level 11 1 tend to be young and imma- 
ture. They have little or no practical 
experience of management or super- 
vision, and tend to be exclusively 
absorbed in studies related to their 
croft and specialist skills. This makes 
the subject difficult to nbsorb, In on 
attempt to overcome these problems 
standard unit U75/051 was withdrawn 
in August 1983 and replaced by half 
study on the metallic elements of the unit 083/188, the aim of which was to 
units, but that it will have to be give students a brief appreciation of 

supplemented by additional notes or the organization of manufacturing 

an additional textbook covering poly- companies and an understanding or 

mers nnri cninnndh* metnlc Th* nrrth. {foe DDSic elements of a production 

system. The objective is to explain to 
the technician how and where he fits 

into rhn total elnifhirp nf an nranni7J)> 


Ietns of getting icvimumui smuems hi 
nan-advanced levels to purchase two 

Un.I.n .... ... I. - I . 


continue to affect such processes, cover all the objectives in a given unit 

Kiddie and Ramsay have done at 

ii 


as 

Level 11. 
Davies 
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into the total structure of an organiza- 
tion. 

Though well produced, neither of 
the books in this group reaches the 
excellent standard of presentation in 
Lowe's bonk. Although Buchanan's 

IiAaIt nPAilirlnC nfinminlA nilii nrl(S(1IIBlr 


Olcman’s hook does 


Lowes Dona. Aitnougn nuenanans 
book provides complete and adequate 

murirnna of nil llu> nn nerfl | flnt J Specific 

in U75/051, it is 


dynamicV Therefore, to 

addition to the normal questions that a 
reviewer has to abdut a textbook" 
M° Win * m ° dcl - se* out in the 
fonn of a series of questions, has to be 

used ns B cnlflrinn uih.. — : u . 


NEW TITLES FOR B/TEC 

FROM McGRAW-HILL 

DISCOVERING THE ELECTRONIC* office 

Henomrir s ™ ut *™ H ™» 

Secretarial Studies, 

Eastbourne College of Further Education 

manta provide expert covered Bnd ***** 

aawfoi* 07 084758 4 £ 2.60 
Teaclier’a Manual 07 084769 2 £ 25 .qo 

™l°S?L'SS. R y,« ,8,IW4Y limited 

: ■ 

■■agar 

SS^Sr l^ uflb,a auwarra 10 1,16 as ^ n ' 

Teacher’s Manual: - 07 084854 8 £ 25 . 00 ' ’ 

OFFICE TYPEWRITING 

D0Men 

•liege 


... i W rm«ny neaaof Seoretari 

^Irbsskissse 

[aatJAnhalaiirmni'. £•!. . •' > 


- *? OTUrw » nfCKnay College " 

2£te len ' 4 l2 Md XtW* manua| . offers pn , 

<%w>P the '^Inking tfSt. W QOr,text simulated wojlc situations to 

•• fiHfifcSf* 0T 084897 9 £3,50 ! * ’ V • 

T^^a Menuat .070848987 ‘ * ' : : ,r 

McGraw-Hill Book Co (UK) Ltd 

; ' ; - • ”• v 
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used as a criterion when considering IS look ' n S for ™ 

wnh-M... ~ Introductory text on metallic 

a and Oleman’s 


,77 'r.—. - mien considerm 

technician education: Does the worl 
recognize the dual definition of a 

m2! 1 .? fln? ^9® ‘!? e student able to 
meet the needs of his or her cmnlov- 

STSKS* s,udent 1x5 ab,e 10 meet ■ 

Ao QbiecilvM of the relevant TEC 

student tffnd 1,16 b “ k intTod “ce the 
student to advances in, and the impact 

technologies on the proces- 
nL ^ . t^buMes being studied? 
Despite the inevitable constraints of 
losaflsfy the requirements of a 

nnJM T ?^. nn 6» IS the book flexible 
and cchao ogiea,^ relevant and does 
it involve the student? 

These: nine books can be Brouned 

•JJjSf r .i e beading of the standard T*EC 
un ,l ls . fbey have been designed to 
" TSwfcff teehnolo- 


rnnrcnc” '-uocnts on TEC Diploma 
SS r f£; -!“ d 6 ed against the model, I 
fed that the authors were more con- 
cerned about their subject than the 
education of technicians, if, however 


uuwn pivuuvB — 

does coverage of all the general and s 
than- nbit-r-tiviis specified in U75/05L. 

_rmn mis precise application to the old 
' Irrtifficnltto 



1 now superseded by 


turini 

U83/I8d). . 

a*? bS™!: 1 on ™ lerials >«hrro[- 
l&iiS? J ™ e and Ra msay and by 


u vj L uiiu uieman s 

book should be given serious consid- 
eration, 

e i,P c tW0 books ro wring the work- 

MaFnSHKf* and I P ater * aIs unit arc 
again both characterized by clear lav- 

ft-fi eI f ar * weil drafted diagrams, 

md Sbv™ n °J CXcepd , on that Tunings 
and Savage do not deal with sheet 

J operations. This is a curious 

SSlFh , H« nd h? ne on| y ronjecture 
mat it has been left out in error 

w^ithTTii ® P lc ?? lre l to read and 

pages, to enable the reader to make 
JSSL^JJ romments as his or her 
in „^- Pr °^ Cd ~ an important factor 
in getting both student and teacher 
nvolved With its dear laZt tSe- 

drSfJnl profusion of beautifully 
drafted diagrams, this book must take 

c ? m ?? red 

otner eight books in die review. 

th? : Hf hook is one of 

the pocket-steed Checkbook Series 


w HI b00k *bat 
Oleman^Hn ® f lty WWes and 


^oeption noted . a 

as 8 recommended 
student textbook. Both books 

c rUcrinm& n m ^ 

induction to this review. 

«d« 
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use ns a textbook for the new one- 
winch is much more general nnd tends 
to deal with organizations rather than 
specific techniques. However, the old 
unit will continue in use for some time 
until presently approved programmes 
are phased out. Lecturers can there- 
fore purchase nnd recommend Bucha- 
nan s book in the knowledge that It will 
provide nil that is needed in a fairly 
abbreviated form for a study or the old 
unit, and that it will be current for two 
to three years at least. 

Although Bolton’s book more than 
rovers all the objectives of U75/051, It 
has been written in a more flexible 
style - which should make it a suitable 
basis for studying unit U83/I88- 
However, because of the more general 
approach of the new unit, sup- 
pmmentary notes and handouts would 
still be required. Also, because the 
book has been constrained to a mere 
107 pages, some sections suffer as a 
result of severe editing. 

Although these nine books do meet 
the first three criteria outlined in my 
introduction, they sadly fail to meet 
the fourth requirement and most are 
clearly unsatisfactory in terms of the 
fifth criterion. None of the books 
(apart from a few- lines in Bolton’s 
book) mention the current impact and 
future effects of the new technologies. 

I cannot help feeling that this total 
disregard of an alt-pervading and 
rapidly developing new area of related 
study is a reflection of depressed 
attitudes in Colleges and Polytechnics. 
This has been created .by.- a predomi- 
nantly aging profession and com- 
pounded by the refusal of local educa- 
tion authorities to ret v,iTn! ’* fi»Hv the 
need for adequate ne' 
gy equipment and: 
development prograt.i„i tta . -- 
the books reviewed were quite inflexi- 
ble in their approach; despite protesta- 
tions on their covers that they wonld 
suit a wide range of readers. 


^both adequately ... — ■ - 

Peter Scott-Howes 

Sp&'fiSjSS SiddteiS i 


■ borough College, dfTechhoiogy , « 
member, of ihi DTEC.board jar en- 
gineerings ’ •; • • 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Changing 
technology 

Electrical and Electronic Principles: 
study notes for technicians 
Volumes one, (wo and three 
by J. B. Pratley 

McGraw-Hill, £3.95 each volume 
ISBN 0 07 084 66 1 8, 662 6 and 663 4 
Electrical Principles, TEC Level IV 
byD. C. Green 
Pitman. £7.95 
ISBN I) 273 01970 X 
Electronics for Technicians 
byC.D. Bishop 
Macmillan, £5.95 
ISBN0333 340272 
Electronics for Technicians 
by R. H. Joynson 
Edward Arnold, £5.50 
ISBN07131 34844 
Microelectronic Systems, 

Level I/Level II 

byC. Kelly 

Nelson, £7.50 

ISBN0 17741 135 X 

Microprocessor-Based Systems, 

Level IV 

by A. Potton 

TEOHutchinson, £8.95 

ISBN 009 14891 13 

An Introduction to Practical 

Electronics 

by Robert Howlett 

TEC/Hutchinson , £5.95 

ISBN 009 151661 7 

Microprocessors: essentials, 

components and systems 

by R. Meadows and A. J. Parsons 

Pitman, £6.95 

ISBN 0273 01 904 X 

If it has achieved nothing else, the 
Technician Education Council (TEC), 

fprv»nllll Ciikcumarl nnlhU TTM-LT/ - ' U__ 
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technician and technician-engineer 
education and to re-evaluate the 
means of achieving these goals. 
Although in practice lecturers may 
even now be no more able to dine- 
rentiale between an “aim" and an 
"objective" than they were when 
TECSPEAK was formulated, 1984 
will see the full-scale implementation 
of a complete spectrum of programmes 
for engineering technicians and techni- 
cian-engineers, by both full-time and 
part-time modes of study, ranging 
From National Certificate to Higher 
National Diploma. The essential fea- 
ture of these courses is that they will 
have been designed specifically to 
meet the needs of both industry and 
the student, rather than being built 
downwards from the dubious basis or a 
diluted B.Sc. course. 

: The combination of broad guidance 
from TEC, coupled with the vast and 
varied expertise in syllabus and course 
design which is resident in colleges and 
polytechnics, has generated aplethora 

_r K.a^Ara.ripcionF/1 In 
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of programmes purpose-designed to 

meet specific local and national needs. 
Few courses are the same but most 
have greater breadth than previous 
technician courses, incorporating a 

• number of course elements (units) of a 
very applied nature in the most re- 
levant of present technolopes, centred 

around a core of more academic en- 
gineering and mathematical principles 
- considered necessary (together 1 with 
’• communication and management un- 
. its) for a complete and coherent prog- 
1 ramme of study.- 

■ 1 . The combination of the possibly 
’ more ephemeral technological studies 
which are of immediate use,, with the 

underpinning of principles of endunng 

value provides the structured Flexibii- 

• ity which is the sine qua non_ot 

‘■present-day technical education. The 

requirement of an ability to r f s P® nd 
rapidly to changes in demand is most 
.. 1 • ■ clearly evident in the area of electronic 
engineering and computing technolo- 
, ■ gy, Here the pace of change is so rabid 

• ‘ flfiat toachers in these areas desenpe 

• -such-a circuitous path, with speb speed 
• 1 jthat, without a firm i basi$ of Wn- 

nrlnninloS. thev WOUld Bfi 1 )!! 


nicul and prtidiiciiiin i-ngiiu'crinu, 
accustomed as they are to » mure 
measured icntpo ol scholarship, arc 
already grateful in the inbuilt flcxihil- 
HV o« ‘he TEC struct urc as iliev find 
the need in respnnd in the advent of 
computer-aided design and manufac- 
ture, and robotics. 

Although most units relating «, 
rapidly changing icchnokigics or tech- 
nologies for local industrial needs arc 
devised by stuff within the appropriate 
college (college-devised units), flex- 
ibility can all too easily become anar- 
chy and TEC wisely retains a measure 
of control of both unit or standard and 
content by a system of peer-validation 
and moderation and by the generation 
of standard units in those areas of 
study which are of such general im- 
portance and applicability that they 
are liable to form the core of most 
programmes within a given area. 

H is in these core areas of relatively 
dear definition and stability that the 
demand for a dear and authoritative 
text is greatest, and in the three 
volumes of his hook Pratley sets out to 
cover the principles fundamental to nil 
electrical and electronic technician 
work. The three volumes relate to 
Levels I, II and 111 of the appropriate 
TEC standard units and admirably 
fulfil the author’s intention of provid- 
ing a clear and compact collection of nil 
the essential information to be assim- 
ilated by the student at each level, 
coupled with worked examples and 
graded exercises. Traditionally, in 
technician courses, a considerable 
amount of class time has been occu- 
pied by the "displacement activity’’ of 
note-taking, but with the broader 
nature of TEC courses creating more 
pressure on class lime, it becomes 
necessary to consider the desirability 
of adopting such published study 
notes. 

For the more difficult concepts 
associated with Higher National Cer- 
tificate (HNC) work, a more discursive 
style is appropriate, and in his book 
Green develops, assuming a know- 
ledge of Level II work, all the princi- 
ples required to underpin an HNC 

S omme in the area of electrical, 
bnicjuid communications, en- ' 
ivwKmg'i 1 twj' w 
locate and identify particular topics. It 
covers all the material of the appropri- 
ate TEC Level IV standard unit, with 
some Level V material. However, the 
treatment is entirely appropriate to 
Level IV so that, although the mathe- 
matical treatment of transmission 
lines, Laplace transform analysis of 
transients and Fourier analysis is rigor- 
ous. the author eschews the more 
advanced theoretical excursions un- 
necessary for most technicians. 

There is need for debate as to what 
constitutes the discipline of modern 
electronics for technicians. For inst- 
ance, is the present division between 
analog and digital electronics artificial 
and counter-productive or is digital 
electronics a means to analog ends 
which will, in future, be specified in 
analog terms7 Such debate has been 
highlighted by the recent formation 
under the new BTEC structure of 
separate boards for engineering and 

r ‘ r.„.l 1 1 , farm a ti (in «VC- 




aid of various government initiatives 
has made it all the more important that 
those concerned with the professional 
practice of electrical and electronic 
engineering should clearly and 
vociferously define what they perceive 
to be their proper sphere of interest 
and control within the presentlyamor- 
phous and expanding area of IT, 
Despite tho fact that these consid- 
erations are not addressed, Ihe books 
by Bishop and Joynson are neverthe- 
less worthwhile. Both authors cover 
essentially the core analog-electronics 
material required for National Certifi- 
cate, as delineated In the TEC Ljvel 
III electronics standard unit, although 
Bishop Includes a chapter on logic 
elements and circuits as an introduc- 
tion to digital work. Both bDoksrenect 
the practical approach embodied m 
TEC units: Joynson includes rompre- 
hensive manufacturers’ data for de- 
vices used in the qxamples.-sutih as 
BC 107/6/9 transistors , and 741 op- 
i amp*, whereas Bishop quotes extracts 
Hof. parameters when , appropriate. 
Although both books are excellent for 
their Intended purpose, ( found 'the 
style of Joynson 1 clearer and easier to 
n£d arid l applaud his inclusion of a 
-chaptopi .on i- measurements,* • a : topic 


often neglected. 

A good example of the TEC sys- 
tem s ability rapidly to embrace new 
and changing technology is provided 
by the intrnJueiinn of a full range of 
microprocessor standard units as a 
result of ;i TEC initiative in 1979 
funded hy the Department of Trade 
and Industry and managed on its 
behalf Ity the National Computing 
Centre. Five standard units - mic- 
roelectronic systems at Levels I. II and 
III and microprocessor-based systems 
ai Levels IV and V - are now nvail.iblc 
for technicians and technician-en- 
gineers concerned with the design, 
manufacture nnd servicing aspects of 
microprocessor technology; and two 
further units - microprocessor appre- 
ciation at Level UI and microprocessor 

a les at Level IV - have hecu 
iced for those technicians in 
other disciplines who require a broad- 
er understanding or the range and 
potential of microelectronic devices. 
These units now form an integral port 
of ninny programmes in electrical, 
electronic and communications en- 
gineering. A contributory factor in the 
speed with which these units have been 
adopted is the immediate availability 
of associated learning packages such as 
the excellent series or textbooks pub- 
lished in association with TEC by 
Hutchinson, specifically designed for 
use with the standard units. 

Though not part of this series, 
Kelly's book fully and clearly covers 
Levels 1 and II of the TEC standard 
units, introducing basic ideas of num- 
ber systems, microprocessor 
architecture and simple symbolic-lan- 
guage programming with examples 
relating to 8080, Zffl and 6502 micro- 
processors. 

Potion’s book, part of the Hutch- 
inson series, is intended for students 
who already have a basic knowledge of 
the architecture arid instruction set of a 
microprocessor and who wish to ex- 
tend their understanding of the way 
they function in systems. The book 
covers planning, design and fault- 
finding of microprocessor systems 
hardfrarp and software, including the 

with* practical examples and ,aa I* ul " ac " 
turers' data relating to 8080, Z80 and 
6800 microprocessors. • 

Hewlett's book, in the same series, 
reinforces the knowledge acquired in 
Ihe study of units at Levels I, II and III 
by indicating how this can pc applied in 
a nands-on fashion to a series of “real 
problems and exercises using the 8085 
microprocessor as embodied in tne 
HEKTOR microprocessor evaluation 
system pioneered by the Open Uni- 
versity and now becoming popular. iot 
student use in many colleges. Solutions 
are riven to most of the practical 
exercises but some are sufficiently 
open-ended to form the basis or stu- 
dent projects. . 

The books mentioned so far have 
been specifically written to cover TEC 
standard units and, in so far as they 
clearly and concisely cover all the unit 
objectives at the correct intellectual 
level with a laudable practical emph- 
asis, all discharge their function admir- 
ably. The emphasis in all lexis on 
worked examples and student exer- 
cises (many of a multi-choice format) 
with solutions is to be applauded. All 
can be recommended as course texts.. 

Meadows and Parsons's book is the 
only one not written, to cover TEC 
units. Freed from the constraint of 
having to follow a carefully structured 
progression. of levels through a sylla- 
bus of learning objectives, the book 
ranges freely oyer.iho .whole, subject 
area of modem digital electronics 
providing a valuable and refreshing 
Integrated treatment of logic devices 
and circuits, microprocessors, storage 
devices and peripherals, concluding 
with a useful chapter on applications. 
Though broad in scope, me i pools 
achieves a useful depth by avoiding an 

volume - - Fred HaMI and.Paul 


_ provides . 

accelerated first treatment for 
potential microprocessor users. 
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Tim Whiieley is senior bettUt r,l» 
electntal engineering nr Middlesex 
Polytechnic, and a imnnber bf 'the 
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New BTEC titles from Butlerworths 


DATA PROCESSING 

TF Fry 

T F Fry is renowned lor his explanation ol computer terms. Data 
Processing Is a companion lo his Computer Appreciation, and is 
designed to cover the BTEC module on DP, and lha forthcoming 
modules on Informalion Processing. Each chapter contains a 
number of helpful exercises, while more comprehensive 
assignment are given at the end ol Ihe book. 

April 1984 256 pages 040801171 B £6.95 approx 

GENERAL AND COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 2 

W Bolton and PF Cleaver 

This book has been written specifically to cover the bases for 
curriculum development published by BTEC for this study area. 
Each chapter outlines the principles of the subject being discussed, 
and Inert follows with a series of problems and assignments lhai 
focuses the student’s attention on Ihe principles learned. 

128 pages 0408011971 


1984 


£4.95 


Butienrorths and Newnea Technical Books publish a wide range of 
textbooks for students following BTEC courses stall levels. For 
revision In particular, Butterworths Checkbooks offer con rise 
coverage of Individual units and are packed with worked and 
un worked problems. 


Inspection copies of these titles are available. 

2JJS® ? r t8 i? phc ? ne *° dB y for Vour free copies ol our Further Education 
TEC/Chsckbook or Computer Catalogues. 

□ Butterworths 

ULJ FREEPOST 

Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent TNI 5 8BR. Tel. 0732 884567 


THE SCOTTISH CENTRAL 
FILM LIBRARY 

UK Distributors of film and video for Higher and Further 
Eduoafton. 

Hoyal Anthropological institute Hims, t-renen scienimu nun 

Library, Unilever Films. 

For further Information contact: 

The Scottish Central Film Library 
Dowanhill 

74 Victoria Crescent Road 
Glasgow G1 2 9JN 
Tel: 041-334 9314 

A division of 8CET 
Prestel Page 445 


NEW TITLES IN 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
FROM PERGAM0N PRESS 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CORPORATE PLANNING 

International Res earch Into the Pra elfea 
ol Planning 

DEHuusy 

Thirty research baaed papers about all 
aapacta of planning. 

608 pp 441t1ua 

370 Hi refs .' Spring 1983 

008 026833 B Hardcover 

O«3B.00ei7.50 approx 

MESSING ABOUT IN 
PROBLEMS 

An InfarfpalStru&urad Approach to 
theirldentifkation and Management 
C Eden a tal 

Vol.1 Frontiers of Operational Research 
and Applied Systems Analysis Series 
130pp Millus 

BSlitmfa Spring 1983 

0 OB 029961 X Hardcover 

U 8922.00 £11.00 appro* 
0080299601 Flaxlcovar 

US910JS £6-80 approx 

THE JAPANESE APPROACH TO 
PRODUCT QUALITY 

tl» Applicability to tho West . 

Naoto Sasaki » pavMHutdiTna 
1 20 pp approx Autumn 19B3 

0080281691 Hardcovar 

U892Z00 £10.98 spprox 

0090281606 . Flaxlcovar 

t>8$1 1.00 £ B.W approx 

iSZTZ-v Oxford OX3 OBW. UK 
tflH P Fatrvfmv Park, Elmeford, 

TV W^NV1062a.W‘ v ' 


Free Specimen Coplea on Bequest 

LONQBANOEP1AMMNQ_ 
Internationa] Journal of Strategic 
Management : 

Tlie leading International [ournalln 
the field wlong-range pfenning, 
which alms » focus theattairtlon of 
senior manager*, administrators, end 
academics on tho concepts and 
techniques Involved in ths . 

devatopmant and Implementation of _ 
strategy and plana. 

Published W-montMv 

^"“'“ b,C r'Pt'”te J W«74» 

OMEGA 

The International Journal of 
Management Science 
OMEGA provides a vehWe for 
report ngdevetopmente In 
miniaflivtflnta ImhiUng iwtrcn 
results and eppthMkxw. 
PutAsheriWmondily . 

sssw"7" 

The journal provides a rapid and 
convenient means of access to 
business Information ter 
nunejgsment and msrxailng 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Hands-on 

experience 

llseof Computers for BTEC Level II 

by Brian Perkes 

H odder A Stoughton. £3.95 

ISBN 0340 33924 I 

Data Processing: a first course 

by David Harrison 

Pit mini, £3.95 

ISBN0 273 0I8876 

Simple Data Processing: a practical 

Introduction to business 

Information technology 

by Jackie Chaudliury and Lyn Agley 

Edward Arnold, £2.50 

ISBN07BI0S6H1 

Practical Inrormntlon Processing 

by G. G. Skinner and E. M. Prentice 

Hodden* Stoughton. £3.45 

ISBN 034032 1547 

Basic Systems Analysis (second edition ) 
by Barry S. Lee 
Hutchinson. £5.95 
ISBN 009 154091 7 

The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council (BTEC) has established a 
new sector committee in computing 
and information systems. This com- 
mittee will be the focus of a number of 
innovations at technician level which 
support the country's need to capital- 
ize on information technology. It lias a 
wide remit which includes the over- 
seeing of specialist national awards in 
the area of computing and information 
systems, the provision of courses in the 
contin uing/post-experiencc domain s, 
and the appropriate support to nation- 
al awards in areas served by BTEC's 
other committees. This latter duty will 
become critical to the nation's needs us 
these committees pursue policies 
which integrate information technolo- 
gy into their respective courses. The 
impact will be considerable because it 


■ •IUU EUI-CKUUIUIBa 

the use of computer-aided design by 
technician-engineers or the use of 
spreadsheet facilities for business pro- 
cedures. r 

This is going to create a large range 
of problems for staff who wilfneed to 
update their experiences so that they 
are familiar which current practices In 
business or engineering or the office. 
Colleges will need to provide adequate 
equipment with appropriate software 
supported by proper technical staff. 
How many colleges have adequate 
word processing facilities so that all 
their students can get hands-on experi- 
ence? How many have access - to a 
sensible database so that students can 
retrieve information as part of a case- 
study? Sucha system will need mainte- 
nance- using technical support staff so 
that the relevance of the database, is 
maintained, giving students a real 
feelitig for the speed and immediacy of 
Information retrieval. ■ 


It will also mean that new teaching 
techniques will need to be established 
and supported by new texts. It is not 
enough to give students a thumbnail 
sketch nf the computer and then 
present a trivial basic program which 
represents a caricature of reality, as is 
done in chapter nine of Perkes's book. 
Although such texts do help with the 

f ircsent syllabus, they are dated nnd 
ail la prepare students for today's 
world let alone tomorrow’s. Most 
business or engineering technicians 
should see the computer as a tool and 
should be given a firm conceptual basis 
for its use in this way. This presents a 
need for realistic educational software 
in this field, and such software is 
indeed sold with some texts - for 
example, a data processing case-study 
with Computing Case-studies: compu- 
ters in health sen ices edited by D. Hill 
(Harrop, March, 1984). Not much 
educational software exists because 
the system has been hypnotized by 
"basic programming" which often re- 
sults in convincing technicians that 
computers ciinnot be any use because 
they arc so difficult to use. At the end 
of one such course a young lady 
declared “It has taken me two years to 
get a program to work to solve a 
problem I could already solve!” 

A belter approach to information 
systems is presented In David Harri- 
son's book. However, although he 
firmly adheres to the need to do things, 
unfortunately most of his doing is 
without software and hardware. Ifthc 
teacher can provide the necessary 
hajKjs-on experience to hack it up, 
then this text wilt provide good sup- 
port. It is, however, rather blinkered 
and does not reflect the full scope of 
information technology. Word proces- 
sing gels a page and punched cords get 
four pages. However, he docs not 
spend page after page instructing you 
how to program in Basic rather badly, 
as Perkes docs. (A teachers' bogk is 
available at £4.95 and a software 
package should be available later this 
month at £19.95.) If you need to learn 
to program, use books designed to 
teach you how to do it nrnperly like 
Andrew Parkin's COBOL for Snt- 

Arnold, J9H3) or better still the some 
authors Software Engineering for 
Com P ulers (Edward Arnold, 

l7a2). 

The really practical appronch Is 
adopted by Jnckle Chaudhury and 
y^Agley whose text is designed for 
BTEC General students. Although It 
docs not actually supply software, it 
leads the teacher to feel that this is 
really needed to complete the experi- 
ence. Indeed, the chapter on word 
processing assumes it is available and 
expects the reader to "do It". This 
mirrors the approach of Skinner and 
Prentice, whose text is focused on 
word processing dnd provides an excel- 
lent “learning by doing" course. It is 
slightly spoilt by trying to cram a few 
things like a program , software pack- 
age and a spreadsheet into ten pages at 
the end, Why not write three more 
texts like this on each topic? 

One of the oilier irritating features ' 
of some of the texts mentioned so far is 
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the inclusion of glossaries that seem to 
ignore the efforts of the British Com- 
puter Society which, with the col- 
laboration of Examination Boards, has 
produced a glossary for low-level 
courses (BCS Glossary, 50 pence). 

Few of the texts already mentioned 
are suitable for “continuing educa- 
tion' 1 , for they need to assume n 
mature reader who will desire a text 
which gets to grips with the new 
technlque/concepl rs quickly as possi- 
ble. The danger is that such a presenta- 
tion progresses Ion quickly, thus ignor- 
ing the pyscho logical difficultie s. What 

Science 

options 

Physics forTEC Level II 

byT. L. Lowe, K. Roe, G. D. Redford, 

D. T. Rees and A. Greer 

StanloyThonies, £5.95 

ISBN0859503151 

Essential Physics 

by L. Kirkup, A. J. Murkelt, 

W. C. Roe and S. D. Voazey 
Pitman, £6.50 
ISBN 0273 01896 5 
Inorganic Chemistry for Higher 
Education 

by J. Brocklngton and P. J, Stamper 
Longman, £6.95 
ISBN 0582 41232 3 

The^ declared aim of Business and 
M™*" Education Council 
(BTEC) courses is to help prepare 
students for work and to provide a 
worthwhile educational experience- 
indeed, in the science sector of BTEC 
? ,°U ■ »u«es are broadly voca- 

tional. Though numerically small, the 
***** sector has the higHest propor- 
Uon of students studying at the higher 
teVels (Higher Certifcate and Higher 

Drnlomal with a Inm, ' 


on) component with time for the 
concepts to consolidate. Given this, 
Skinner and Prentice’s book could be 
used in such a course. In a similar sense 
Barry Lee’s book would form an - 
excellent core text around which to 
design a course for updating manage- 
ment. There is slightly more experi- 
ence at this level, particularly in pro- 
viding post-experience conversion 
courses which give entry to the com- 
puting profession to those with pre- 
vious business experience. Books used 
in such courses would include Andrew 

degree of attainment by ihc students of 
the objectives of the courses. In pnr- 
ticulnr the source material that the 
student will use In his own lime (nnd nt 
his own pace) must be of the right type 
and standard. ° 3V 

The Technology Today scries 
published by Stanley Thornes is an 
attempt at meeting the needs of techni- 
cians studying for certificates and di- 
plomas in the physical sciences and 
engineering fields. For example, Phy- 
sics for TEC Level II by Lowe et at. has 
clearly been identified with TEC stan- 
dard units U76/003 and U81/846 
However, although its coverage of 
basic principles is sound and the pre- 
sentation inoffensive, the book has 
little to do with applications or with the 
actual work experience of the techni- 
cians for whom it Is meant. As such, it 
will not provide the inspiration which 
J! JP Y ,tal in maintaining student 
motivation. The book is devoted to a 
very weU defined part of a course with 
a well defined content. Is it a wise 
teaching strategy to suggest implicitly 

memft Hk al “ ience is compart- 
mentalized? Furthermore, .students 
studying physics at Level II might feel 
that success is assured if this is 1 used in 
preference to other books ogverine 
(among other things) the same ma- 


cem; oi sniaents going on to degree 
and professional qualifications. /\t cer- 
11 We level, the sector is unique 
witpin the former TEC programme . 
areas in having -an integrated scheme 
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ticalsdences, The awards at this lower 
level are actually certificates and diplo- 
mas in science. 

{ nust .j ) ® : designed (6 cope ' . 
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. while keeping Options open: The ma -; 
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\ %< T , U1C same ma- 

Sl'ii? C OSe between book 
and syllabus is not. conducive to the 
opening of doors to further study and 
achievement. One not inconsiderable 
factor is that a student who is studyina 
fP;E m ( e containing 10 to 20 unit! 
is unlikely to purchase one book for 
cacti. unit. 

Again, although the: sentiments ex- 
pressed m the introduction to Essential 

?H b ^'!? ! S ,ip e L al ‘ are exce,| cm. 

n do not mat erialize 

In the text. In this case, however, there 
attempt to inspire: by 
S H n8 ^ w '|M h l n p from the real 
wptld. Opportunities have neveithe* 

S b . e i n ,nV ssed:in thesecHon dealing . 
With heat, for exampli, where. a prob-. 
lem- deals with double glazing, SnvU 
mptivatjrig might It havt : 
student had been enrour- 
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mem (Edward Arnold, 19HU) and 
David Howe’s Data Analysis for Data- 
Base Design (Edward Arnold, 1983). 

One of the immediate tasks for the 
new BTEC sector committee is the 
maintenance or the National awards 
and the Higher National awards in 
computer studies and in mathematics, 
statistics nnd computing. Although 
some of these awards arc well recog- 
nized by employers, they will need to 
he kept up to date to match the rapid 
evolution taking place in business nnd 
industry. With this in mind, n revised 
version of the HND in computer 
studies is nearing completion. This 
will. 1 believe, recognize the need to 
specify separate core requirements for 
business and industrial applications. 
The present highly successful business- 
oriented HND has met the widespread 
needs fur staff in the commercial and 
business fields. Colleges offering the 
courses reflect it wide range of emph- 
asis - from large data processing 
systems to small business organiza- 
tions. Barry Lee's book would be an 
excellent text for such courses, as it 
reflects a practical approach to systems 
analysis and presents a good range of 
exercises (with outline solutions). 

Indeed, all the texts in the Hutch- 
inson computer studies series are 
worth considering, ns they nrc aimed 
ns support for the education of the 
business computer technician. In these 
courses the programming skills of the 
technicians are rapidly developed so 
the courses embody a great deal of 
hands-on activity. This normally 
ranges from terminals to mainframes, 
microcomputers through batch proces- 
sing, language systems, database sys- 
tems and word processing. With the 
introduction of industrial data proces- 
sing, however, there will be more 
emphasis on rcnl-timc programming 
nnu microprocessors, und this should 
menn n wider range of hardware and 
texts - for example, P. J, Thewlis and 
B. N. Foxon’s From Logic to Com- 
Blackwell Scientific, 1983). 


Donald Conway 

Donald Guiiiuy is head of 'the school of 
mathematics, statistics and computing 
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physics and should find favour with 
many students. 

The well -established Longman 
Technician Series Ims made a major 
contribution to the teaching of courses 
for technicians. Inorganic Chemistry 
for Higher Education is intended for 
students at Higher Certificate and 
Higher Diploma level. Unashamedly 
academic, the treatment suggests that 
it has been written for the committed 
student of chemistry. Although the 
chemistry syllabuses at Levels IV and 
V are generally academic in their 
outlook, it would be disastrous if the 
teachers were to reinforce this attitude 
by not working in to their courses 
material which dearly shows the con- 
text of much of the science taught. It is 
not clear to me that Brockington and 
Stamper's book is any improvement on 
well-tried volumes such as Bell and 
Lott's Modem Approach to Inorganic 
Chemistry (Butterworths, third edi- 
tion), Lee's Concise Inorganic Chemis- 
try (Van Nostrand Reinhold) or 
Mackey and Mackay's Introduction to 
Modern Inorganic Chemistry (Interna- 
tional Textbook Company, third edi- 
tion, 1983). 

' We have a long way to go before a 
significant proportion of nooks pre- 
sently used and i n tended for technician . 
courses are written in a manner which 
reflects the philosophy Intended for 
such courses. 1 At the lower level. 
Chemistry in Action by Wilfprd 
(Blackle, 1983) is to my mind an 
excellent example of what can be 
done: the boot contains dozens of 
colour photographs of actual industrial 
objects. Surety this approach could be 
applied at the higher level without 
sacrificing the achievement 
academic rigour. 

■ No doubt there will be a continuing 

move to more student-centred' learn- • 
trig, with technician courses being 
caught up in the process. New kinds of • 
texts, . coupled with? other learning 
packages, will, be heeded to match 1 
mo{e predisely the- objectives .and 
results of thos e new roUr ses - ; ■ i ; 

, J« - 

/. Vi McLaren is ; hedd of the dcphrlp •• 
rMrif ' of , physical sciences 'fit-', Wpr 
yernathploh, polytechnic, \aad' , aiair- 


IjurrnMiu/Awn, I. innMIirHbi ' 

maH df the,pTEC boaUfrrsCHka.t - 
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(1751) and numerous articles by va- 
rious authors in the Encycloptdie; by 
Jcan-Etiennc Mnntucla’s magisterial 
Hisloirc ties mathimatiques (1758); by 
Jean-Sylvian Bailly's beguiling 
volumes on the history of ancient, 
modern and oriental astronomy (1775- 
87); nnd by die end of the century by a 
flood of specialized histories of all the 
mam sciences and arts of Europe with 
some discussion also of those else- 
where. 

French philosophical historians in 
tnc eighteenth century thus integrated 
fhc philosophical history of science 
mto the general intellectual culture of 
Europe and into its historical con- 
sciousness both of itself and of its 
context in the wider world. 

The history of science became at the 
same time less programmatically and 
more factually part of the professional 
historiographical movement. The his- 
torical school at GOttlngcn above all 
set out tn apply the established 
methods of classical and biblical philol- 
ogy and diplomatic to produce a 
general history of human experience, 
which would display "the connected- 
ness of the materials of world history”, 
including in its ample vision the history 
of governments and religions, or the 
arts and sciences, and so on. 

It was a vision and a strategy that 
came to be distorted, narrowed and 
clouded during the nineteenth century 
by the rise to academic dominance of 
political and constitutional historians 
who separated what they called history 
from its context in all other aspects of 
human experience. In these circumst- 
ances the history of science, art, phi- 
losophy, religion and of thought in 
genera] came to be treated as of merely 
specialist interest. 

The eighteenth century conception 
of the history of mankind as essentially 
the history of intellectual culture, 
despite the diverse forms given it by 
Italian, French, Scottish and German 
thinkers, was no doubt too simple. We 
may wish to envisage the history of 
mankind more empirically as the his- 
tory of the beliefs, memories, habits, 
dispositions, actions and so forth of 



controversies at two levels 



and so on. These may tell us more st 
about the periods in which they were 
invented than about those to which n 
they refer. , . Sf 

The historiography of science de- w 
veloped during the sixteenth to the hi 
eighteenth centuries in the same eya- t( 
luative style as part of a more general it 
historical investigation, initiated espe- , o 
daily by Jean Bodin and other contem- p 

E orary French historians, in to the n 
istory of civilization. Their method tl 
was to proceed by comparisons among u 
present and past civilizations to a c 
diagnosis of the common causes of f 
theur origin, progress, regress or diver- 1: 
sificarion. It became a taxonomy, I 
involving the reconstruction of past r 
human sodeties, for which their arts t 
and sciences were primary evidence. t 
Francis Bacon and Leibniz again 
used this method to establish a prog- 
ramme for the historiography of scien- 
ce and technology that would myesti- 
gate historical causation and provide a 
guide for present and future action and I 
therapy- The programme assumed that i 

causation was the proper object of the ; 
study of human as of natural history, 
aqd that it was possible to discover, 
constants df behaviour in human indi- 
viduals and sodeties, as it was in 

natural things. . 

The models were Thucydides and 
medicine. Thus history had a method 
by which both to reconstruct the past 
and to predict tht possible future. 

This philosophical programme, pro-, 
vided an enduring motive for the study 
of the history of the sciences and arts 
Daniel Leelerc in tracing, methods and 
discoveries - offered his nistoire de la 
medicine, pit Ton void Torigine et le 
progrls de cel art as, an attemt to 
"entrer dans Vesprit de cheque siecle, 
et de chaquc auteur" (Avertlssment, 

16 ?fwas Fontenelle who chiefly prom- 
•, oted what he called in His Eloge of 
. Leibniz ‘i'hiatoire de I’espht humaip 
as philosophical history, centred upon 
the WienCes and .arts. that would 
" ! discover the causes of their progress 
and guide' r the futuVe. ■:••■■■■■ 

In ‘this style the hlklpry ’af sdence 
v ■ was developed ?s a learned discipline 
■v . especially fa'Ftwicw- It*h : exemplified'^' 
: by d'Aleritbert's Dlscoiirs prHiininaire 


UtAUUUlliiiikjr i. - 

of that most characteristically human 
experience which is the history of 
thought, the study of history received a 
gross impoverishment from which It 
still suffers. ...... 

The ordinary type of academic hssto- 
rian reared in political history and 
saddled with its negative prejudices, 
which become a .vested interest, has 
acquired little knowledge of the his- 

p ._i_, ..J ii, pm, rrpe hplnno- 


acquircu im» — ---- — 

toiy of thought and its sources belong- 
ing to the history of a period, little 
competence in the analytical disci- 
plines of philosophy, science, econo- 
mics and so on. and little concern for 
these deficicnces. Encouraging moves 
into intellectual and social nistory too 
often end for the some reason in 
presenting simply impressions, a col- 
lage of agreeable evocations of atmos- 
phere without analysis and without 
relation to the hard thought that is the 
creative force in any intellectual cul- 
ture. 


Likewise to restrict the study of the 
history of science or of any other 
history to the recent past, on grounds 
of relevance to our present condition, 
would grossly Impoverish our know- 
ledge of the variety of human expecta- 
tions and experiences over diverse 
periods and' societies. It would 
emasculate the comparisons essential 
to liistoficai Enlighten men t.and very 
often the most recent history is the 
least relevant to our understanding ot 
the problems of the present. 

Historiography U a- dialogue be- 
tween an interrogating present and an 

i a. wi.4 — CanorafitH fmAUPT 


slitulionai law. 

The requirements of technical com- 
petence both scientific and linguistic, 
and of historical sensitivity and compe- 
tence of many kinds, apply equally to 
the classical history of scientific 
thought and to the pro grammes re- 
cently promoted in the diverse sche- 
mata of philosophers; lo the vagaries 
not without some intellectual insights 
of French structuralists; to the asser- 
tive nn'errinfinne 1 1 . . ■ _ 


historians in following their proper art 
cart .reconstruct only from what they 
see and understand. ' 

Clearly they must be competent to 
understand the sources which define 
■the history of each form of human 
experience and place it in itf context. 
■The context will be wider and may be 
]eBS> technically' demanding than tne 
scientific experience of a society, but:» 
iwould be as absurd, for that (or any 
oth^ reosor) lo ehvlsagc the history of 
science as the social' fiiStorv.of the 
context without scientific Content, as it; 
wmild be’to envisage the history; or 
music or 'the history of .visual vt 

Witobut'pBiridrtg andits tdehhlquesv 
the'history of parliament without con- 
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ncopuriian, no marxist persuasion, 
and to presentations of history arising 
out of any other ideology. 

'Hie test is nor prescription, whatev- 
er its pretensions, but performance in 
true and sensible scholarship. To see 
the history of science, medicine and 
technology through (he eyes of politic- 
al interest or popular belief is to 
classify it contrary to the essential 
nature of its subject matter. To see it as 
a programme calculated for political 
effect is lo classify it outside scho- 
larship altogether. 

The questions put to the sources 
may change with knowledge and view- 
point as one questioning present is 
succeeded by another. Each may offer 
fresh insights. 

Wc are alerted to the past by 
experience of the present. Medieval 
and early modem Europeans set out to 
recover the sources of ancient thought 
first because these provided the essen- 
tial materials for tneir own treatment 
of scientific and philosophical prob- 
lems and because the ancient experi- 
ence seemed to offer a guide for their 
own intellectual development. Histor- 
ical interest then came to focus on 
those aspects of earlier science that 
fitted most naturally into the sequence 
of solutions of problems that gener- 
ated the accepted body of current 
scientific knowledge. 

During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries progress' in the 
present directed attention to progress 
in the past and to the conditions that 
made u possible. New contemporary 
experiences in our century as cariier 
have 'brought into focus hitherto unra- 
mniku'ig si.n.m 

and logic for example has promoted a 
fresh look into the intellectual contexts 
in which It can be seen that concepts of 
probability have been in substantial 
use, notably in medicine, law and 
moral philosophy, and from antiquity. 
The dramatic irrationalism of our time 
has likewise sensitized us to the irra- 
tional in previous societies and indi- 
viduals and the study of this has 
offered historical insights valuable in 
themselves even if doubtfully relevant 
to the scientific movement. 

Again our contemporary experience 
of the relativity of beliefs nnd. values 
has emphasized the differences in 
expectation and behaviour among 
different societies and cultures, as 
opposed to an enduring rational slmi- 
lanry of all men and women. Yet if new 
insights from our own experience 
affect the questions we put . in a 
comparative historical anthropology, 
the basic rationality of our treatment 
of them remains essentially stable. 

if each generation in dismantling the 
' history written by its predecessors in 
their image then rewrites it in its own, 
we are committed by the whole critical 
■process of scholarship to distinguish 
evidence from interpretation. 

The questions may also change with, 
the intentions of the questioner and 
with the subject matter. Historians, 
tiding to enter into the mind of their 
subjects, in order to grasp their prob- 
; lems and expectations in the uncertain- 
ty of ap unknown future, put their 
questions to the Sources with a diffe- 
rent intention from a phflospher look- 
ing; in the historical materials for 
constants of scientific thought or of 
individual or social behaviour. Such on 
iilquirycnn illuminate historical analy- 
sis s by enabling us to distinguish the 
historically accidental from the logical- 
ly essentii elements hi, the succession 

. of scientific systems. 

! An analysis of the history of scien- 

■ tifie thought must inevitably involyean 
analysis not only of how the scientific 

■ problems presented themselves at a 
given time but also of the validity of 
tneir solutions in the- face of nature. 

i : A knowledge of the whple develop- 
ment of the mtqllectual' tradition of 
- natural science,, mathematics,, logic 
' aita philosophy ' then; enables tlje] hator 
rl&h ta see the prpblctos and-4nten.ee: 
■ . • tual i manoeuvres' 6r Aroluniodes or 
, .■ • iMltazen or DescmTfti in * 

fiqld of possibilities vastly more exten- 


sive than was visible to those thinkers 
themselves, and to form an apprecia- 
tion r»f their achievements and limita- 
l, ° ,,s from the wider point of view 
orrered by subsequent knowledge and 
technique. Provided that their distinc- 
tive goals are clearly recognized, his- 
torical and logical analysis can each 
illuminate the other. 

Some perceptions into the history of 
scientific thought have been made 
possible only by more recent mathe- 
matical or scientific knowledge. There 
are fruitful possibilities likewise, for 
example, in an association between the 
history of technologies and quantita- 
tive analysis of their use and economic 
effect. 

Always it is essential to be clear 
about the differences between these 
enterprises. What can he achieved is to 
take consciously into account the fact 
that the presuppositions , interests and 
techniques 01 historians themselves 
change witli the development of these 
parallel analytical disciplines and so 
bring about the changing view of the 
past that is so obvious in the history of 
historical scholarship. 

Again wc must distinguish what is 
common from what is diTfcrem in the 
histories of scientific thought and of 
the practical arts. Theoretical sciences 
and the practical arts have had close 
and fruitful relations since antiquity 
and it would impoverish our historical 
understanding to envisage the one 
without the other. 


Optics and painting, acoustics and 
music, mechanics and engineering, 
physiology and medicine for example 
have shared each with the other in 
various ways a common social as well 
as scientific history, common prob- 
lems, and often a common intellectual 
style. But even with much in common 
-science and art have different ends. 

Analytical science as a theoretical 
inquiry has understanding and ex- 
planation as its end. Having taken its 
subject matter to pieces ana identified 
its parts, and having understood how- 

fh TH.4''vAqe«Iw u ..*u , ~ 

trast , as of the visual and musical arts 
and of engineering and practical 
morality and politics, is not the analy- 
sis of the parts but the effect produced 
in the whole. The effect aimed at by 
medicine is health, the bodily and 
mental well-being of the unique Indi- 
vidual person. It shares this end rather 
with religion than with science. 

Where medicine differs from reli- 
gion and belongs with science is in the 
means. Hence the complexity of relat- 
ing the intellectual and moral history, 
and the philosophical anthropology, of 
medicine and science. 

Can historiography be true? Could 
history be written without a selective 
vision of events and their relations any 
more than natural science could pro- 
ceed without theory? But then is 
historiography more like a work of 
literature, an aesthetic or dramatic 
pattern, than an exercise in the logical 
control essential to natural science? 

The art that from antiquity has 
distinguished history from fiction has 
been the control of vision by evidence 
and the distinction by critical scho- 
larship of evidence from interpreta- 
tion. Shakespeare in his analysis of 
human character offered generaliz- 
lions which we recognize at once as 
triie , put our enlightenment from liter- 
ature comes from applying the aiialysIA 
of an imaginary world to our experi- 
ence of the real one. Historiography is 
an art committed to searching for the 
real and particular truth. 

Politicized historiography by con- 
trast is a known form of the art of 
fiction in the guise of truth, which in a 
long tradition has aimed not at truth 
but at effect. Its objective has been not 
to discover and understand what has 
happened in fact, but to present m 
account ofeyejits to promote or justify 
political action. • . . . . • 

It aims then by the distortion or 
suppression of evidence or by otn?r : 
- rhetorical devices of deception lo • 
promote a party -line, or perhaps to 
promote authors themselves,; by ex- 
ploiting the trust upon which a 4rue 
republic of letters must rest. ' 


me juii iwi w 7 - 

Chair at the. CbUogue: Hlstoire des.. 

; idles; Hisloirc des tyechlifesr k, la ; 
recherche dun trolstomc feraie /ieid qi - 
: the University Of Oxford in September 
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Trying to turn back the Revolution 


by William Doyle 

Cliouannerle and Counter-Revolution: 
Puisaye, the Prlncesand the British 
Government in the 1790s; two volumes 
by Maurice Hutt 

Cambridge University Press, £60.00 
(the set) 

ISBN 052 1226031 

On June 27, 1795 the Royal Navy 
returned to where, 36 years before- 
hand. it hnd destroyed the French 
Atlantic fleet in one of the most 
important sea battles of the eighteenth 
century. That victory had given the 
British a dominance in the Atlantic 
that had seldom been disputed since, 
and on the way to Quibcron Bay on 
this second occasion they had con- 
firmed their continued dominance by 
sinking three French ships of the line. 
But this time the issues were different. 
In 1759 they had fought to prevent the 
French king from establishing a world- 
wide commercial empire. Now they 
came to help put the grandson of that 
king on the throne which had been 
toppled three years previously by re- 
publican revolutionaries. 

It was a policy pursued with deter- 
mination, out without enthusiasm. 
The men who ruled in London did not 
like the French Revolution, but so long 
as the French did not attempt to export 
It they were unperturbed. Even when 
France went to war with the German 
powers they hoped to stand aloof, and 
would have done if tiic French had not 
insistedon attacking Austrian territory 
in Belgium. In British eyes that made 
France a threat to the stability of all- 
Europc. In offering fraternity and 
assistance to any foreign peoples 
wishing to overturn their established 
governments, the French explicitly 
dedicated themselves ro that end. The 
British went to war ro restore stability. 

Louis XVTs unprepossessing heirs, 
Md these princes had none about 
them. But neither side was In any. 
position to choose other allies, given 
their objectives, This was why, as the 
fleet began to disembark 3,3d0 troops 

in Ouihamn Itav fha ji * ■ 


fleet began to disembark 3,3d0 troops 
In Quiberon Bay, the Count d'Artols,' 
brother to Louis XVIII, was invited to 
England as. a first step towards dis- 
patching him to join the invasion force. 

The troops who went ashore were all 
wench. The British did not yet believe 
Jf*. c l m 1° do twenty years later) 
that the Bourbons could be restored 
with foreign bayonets. The expedition 

tE. S r£*?1. 5<, PP I jf £ l Snd conveyed by 
the British, and they did intend to send 
redcoats if it prospered. But IF any 
restoration was to. Iasi the French 
rS!5 ch X ou 8ht ideally to be restored 
by Frenchmen. And in western France 
more, already seemed, to be pfanty of 
Frenchmen eager to ■ bring such a 
restoration about. The object of the 
Quiberon ' expedition was to bring 


1 1 central 
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!, .y byDavidp^rker. 1 '. ■ 
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British that they ought to intervene in 
Brit l any where the cltouans would 
welcome them. 

This is one of the many legends Mr 
linn demolishes. When Puisaye ar- 
rived in London in September 1794 it 
had already been decided thm some 
intervention (beyond the already well- 
established gun and money-running) 
in Frame’s troubled west would be 
strategically desirable. Puisaye merely 

K roved n convenient instrument, and 
is assurances about the support the 
invaders would meet were disastrously 
optimistic. Quiberon was a catas- 
trophe. Brittany did not rise, and those 
choitans who did rally to Puisaye's 
forces proved a military liability. So 
did the so-called regiments of quarrel- 
some fimigrd noblemen; they were half 
made up, incredibly enough, of French 

E risoncrs of war drafted in by force, 
.title serious attempt was made to 
enlarge the bridgehead. They had 
bottled themselves upon the Quiberon 
peninsula even before General Hochc 
arrived with overwhelming republican 
forces. 

Within weeks the whole episode was 

i .j „r x i„_x 


The landings at Quiberon In 1795 


interna/ and emigre 1 counter-revolu- 
tionaries together with an irresistible 

•aw# 

rationale, operation and achievement 
of this policy. 

Its essential precondition was that 
large numbers of ordinary Frenchmen 
should wish to turn back the Revolu- 
tion, and be- prepared to fight to do so. 

n h,s waJS the case 

SlLM I793 \ B . ul lhat monf h 

fieroe n p tin 8 throughout 

senpt 300,000 men into the armies. 
Attempts by the authorities to quell 
° n y , made riiatlcrs worse, 
and within weeks the Vendde depart- 
mciu was h full-scale rebellion .and 
guerilla warfare had broken out over 
much of Anjou and BriLtany. Vendfian 
rebels and Breton Chouans ■ soon 
fi Bhdng qgainst the re- 
volution and conscription. Soon they 

reltoralffn 8 ^? 1 r o,hj u n 8 less than the 
restoration of church and kina and 

* ViSfJTh he Brit ! sh lheir opportunity. 

^terndistricfcrejeoted 

the Reyohiiion so fiercely fa on 9 0 f the 


major problems in its history. Clearly 
conscription whs the last straw, not the 

rebels were portrayed 
either as bestial, crapulous poasants, 

EFSSF^ , in su P erst uion; or 
loyal, godfearing, lord-loving yeomen 

- dependmg on the point of view. Not 
until our own day have historians made 
J. “ ri ° us eff ort to get behind these 
?£ r n 0t ffl es ‘ 1960s, however, 
1 *\ e em °f die Vondie was crack- 


sociological .jargon and abstruse con- 

cep r ? p ft d h y ChBrles Tilly in his 
anaiysfs {TheVenclte, 1964); but his 

5 Sv atTle ? t = onvi , cti °n. Economic 


upon, ideological conformity, in rell- 
oxpressioq of musical, 
artistic and ii terrify opinion. ? 

is ^wever a second and more 
imertstinglevelon which to assess this 
bbok svyofth. Dt Barker's object ivaU 
to poinr ub the inconsistencies fi 
5*5®** absolutism which spring from 
thetensions inherent jri French politics 
and societv under the: 


■ *•- — ^uiiTiwiiuu, economic 

disruption, religious habits shattered 

therefore not much gain . 
froni its abolition -- all this lay behind 
the outbreaks of March 1791 Sub se- 

?“tocK«i! nere, >' add ' d « 

4'rt 

• r ■ -I 

^ within 

sten h^? f i’ abs0lullsrn took °ne 

step back to every two forward. Cen- 
tral, government control grew there- 
not to any 

a BSK plan;11,us ,h8 rating of 

sale of 


Chouans of 1982 Donald Sutherland 
gave us a comparable analysis of “a 

M iiiKibifir liniwhirfrrinn mwn^ 

is not much concerned with the 
origins of chuummerie, although lie 
docs give a sketch of them in his 
opening chapter. That sketch is much 
influenced by Sutherland, but nobody 
who wants to understand the whole 
picture can content himself wiih 
paying the exorbitant price of Hull’s 
two volumes. He will need to spend 
another £25 on Sutherland, loo. The 
experience will teach him how PUi 
must have felt when faced with the 

SSLi pay ,hara M 

.Mr Hutt constructs his story around 
the commander of the Quiberon ex- 

^^ 10I, lF 0Unt J° se Ph de Puisaye. A 
petty nobleman from Normandy who 

renwine° ke WltH ! he fevol Utlon (for 
faff I7M p co . Dvin ?"gly explained) 
179 ?* Puisaye’s contribution to 
chouannerle was to endow it, however 

2 h& * l h .i?“ re ' h “..l oc "1 °rga- 
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ships to his beloved chouans on th 
mainland. The expedition, now joint 
by Artois, sailed south in the hope c 
linking up with the Vcud£ans - to a 
avail. By the year’s end Artois m 
back in England, blaming Puisayi 
Even most of the chouans shortl 
transferred their allegiance to (h 
redoubtable and still undcfe&te 
Georges Cadoudnl. The rest of th 
story - although it takes another 2C 
pages - is one of internecine intrigui 
among the various wings of the royall 
movement. The one thing the dmign 
hated more than the French republ 
was each other, and Puisaye died i 
exile twelve years after the dynasty l 
hnd fought to restore finally resumt 

ft jlrtiftH fc mgues sliB uETS 
be envied. They are hard to discnlanj 
Ic, harder to assess, und utmost In 
possible to make interesting to oilier 
It is nil too easy to be swmnpcd by th 
nuances, and Mr Hutt docs m 
altogether avoid the nltralls. Not a 
the detail lie gives us is necessary, c 
oycn important; nnd n leisurely, pm 
aigal and flnbby style of writing doc 
not enhance clarity. Careful pruning c 
both writing and content would hav< 
produced a more readable, more easil; 
understood and not least a cheape 
book. Not many Individuals will wan 
to pay the price even of two volumes a 
handsome as these; and hard-pressec 
libraries will rightly think twice about 
It. And this is a pity, because it is an 
indispensable contribution to thestndy 
or counter-revolution. 

The British continued to ship funds 
and supplies to the French royalists 
long after the failure of direct interven- 

But French victories throughout 
1795 and 1796 released more and more 
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' ■ ,u IIe me , importance of 

■ patronage In the appointment of offi- 

® a, y f level threatened as much 
$s improved the ^ 


1 1 . h °w6ver und^tin- 

* ' theirorlgiijs ma y have 

; Wfin, and he accepted, the limltatlon'E 
' SS n that Were implicit In 

: &.;7^ ,nent - N °f did P S 
appear to be any alternative to 'chat. 
IctlSC tht andenf th^nrii 


iiugc areas ot vested 

: ba® Wcra^ntJt; readily S • 

• lhat historians, 

zled ,by ' tbei Sun king’s . conscious 

• htteniDt hot kA ,m- n <ih .if ^*TLTr? 0US 
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ulzation or V t 1795an P d 1796 released more andl. 

liked to* boast " e f°°P s for use D 8 a mst the rebels, 

a to boast of was convincing the slowly Hoche brought the west ur 

control. The curious thing is how 
lessons he or his masters in Pi 
_ j .. , learned from their experien 

8 n “ mb °r of distinct regionai Another book published in 1982 I 
.economies, to appreciate the folly of sh °wn that so far from demonstrat 
appoach. It is the t0 the Directory the ultimate fruitle 
■PaS. nu t of Parker ’s book that ness of sending aid . to the enem 
ih fl nhri.i!S r ■ be ,f° me Simplistic or do fne5tjc dissidtents, attempts by t 
.anachronistic in ite analysis. Bnllsh to support the royalist rebel 

The author underetands ven# u.-«u w 5 sle r a France ohly made Paris del 

how changing government ne^ "! ,n Sf l '? ,lirn <I« tOUu. In ft* 

ntel without KSjJ S 2" (Yall! Unlvereity Pn 

to established poHhcal v.fu es K -Mrtnne ■ BIBott 

He neatly ehcepsiiliites ih. lMue.S' Wol Je Tone as a Puisaye In revers 
P'oied in his vofLe'in thfe condudS wndnclng Hoche. 4nl the DIp«* 

observation: . • conc * 1 that Ireland, wracked oy a,chouanr : 

' hoe n <» A .kd , ’ ; f* °f /ts own, would rise up ag^ 

i the Ijiea thS of state * ^ n8 °^° r 8 e the moment a ft® 1 

eS? e u?/ n a u“ b H 5 We* 1 tn an ' expedition finded Jor men profess 
tfi ~ h,p ul 11 . had ?Pt yet such contempt for tbe lrarfit tonal m 

' coUram?™. public opinion , or of. international conduct; the revc 

: L,. n S.^ ct,cc ’ Although dongriej were Curiously outraged 

m nwrSS ^ reIuc tance British Interference 1 id their . infer 

■ the^ as expedient.; troubles;; add; they jumped at l 
abandon^- pot c f a . ncc of giving the Wanders a taste 
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Fiction in 
miniature 

The Early Writings of Charlotte Bronte 
by Christine Alexander 
Blackwell. £19.50 
ISBN 0631 12991 X 

The first we hear of the Brontes’ 
juvenile writings is Mrs Gaskell’s men- 
tion of them in the Life of Charlotte - 
“an immense amount of manuscript, in 
an inconceivably small space ... in a 
hand which it is almost impossible to 
decipher without the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass." They had come into her 

G Dssession as a result of her visit to 
[aworth after Charlotte’s death in the 
company of Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worin, whose action in wresting them 
from Arthur Nicholls cun only be 
described as robustly irresistible con- 
fiscation. 

Showing 
their age 

Society and Literature 1945-1970 
edited by Alan Sinfleld 
Methuen, £11. 50 and £5.95 
ISBN04163176QXand 31 770 7 

The purpose of "The Context of 
English Literature” series, in which 
this book appears, is to set “the 
jiterature of different periods directly 
in its political, historical, and cultural 
context”. There are, however, two 
contrary ways of doing this: the aesthe- 
tic, or at atw rate generally literary way 
and the Marxist or, more generally, 
sociological way. In the one case, the 
context is studied in order that the < 
book j identity and ostensible meaning 
should be morts fully apprehended. In' . 

tllC UCll-r »t— t---! ir rivlUJ 

order that the context should be more 
fully apprehended. 

The first sentence of the editors 
introduction makes perfectly clear 
which category this collection of essays 

falls into: . , . . 

The study of recent history and 
literature Is crucial to our under- 
standing of current attitudes and 

events. . . . 

A very different matter, obviously, 
from saying - equally truly - that the 
study of recent nistory and attitudes 
may be crucial to our understanding of 
^rfcnt literature. And, indeed, the 
bootTuifils the expectations aroused 
by this opening. It inclines to be 
structuralist ana Marxist (and femin- 
ist, homosexualist, and generally 
“progressive”). In a period as bigoted 
and reactionary as the present, this is 
no doubt an inclination to be wel- 
comed, but it does have consequences. 

It is simply assumed, for instance; that 
wortien ^in the domestic roles of wife 
and mother” are "oppressed , or that 
Movement poetry is condemoBble for 
being "uncommitted and without de- 
di canon”. But this bias is easily 
allowed for and rarely affects the 
quality of the documentary material 

P *I| e u e flie limited nature of that 
material and the lade of any hint that 
literature could profitably be assessed 
from a different angle that is more 
questionable. From this angle. 

Literary culture is like going to 
church, football matches, papular or 
classical concerts; like having 

S iomes in your garden . ■ •AP a S® 1 *2 
te consistently with this, Alan 
Sinfleld denies that literature can be 
“universal", in the sense of transcend- 
ing its age. For the purposes of sociolo- 
gical criticism these statements are 
perfectly valid - and, to be i“ r , tne 
■ book makes no pretence (o be any- 
thing more. So, for example. Snow and 
Lessing are properly praised for. sayui g 
thd right things about the Cold War 
' and ; the Boqtb-but the longwinded 

ways; in which they say; them go 
unnptjjd. Quite properly, too, wnttF 


mrs uashcii s description makes it 
dear why she did nothing wiih this 
mass of material, und iinyune who has 
seen any of it m the Brume Pnrsunage 
Museum or who even glances m ihc 
excellent illustration on page 172 of 
this hook will not blame her. Others 
since, though not many, have worked 
on these manuscripts. The most not- 
able of such was the pioneer Bronte 
scholar. Fannie Raich ford, and more 


recently some of the more consider- 
able pieces were gathered as Five 
Novelettes and introduced by Winifred 
Gdrin for the Folio Society. 

Christine Alexander has worked on 
the Bronte's for some years and stu- 
dents are already much in her debt for 
the very fine bibliography of Chariot- 


. i - , , o — r \ j "wi nun 

te s manuscripts issued by the Bronte com 
Society. They now have yet more coll; 
cause For gratitude in this first study to well 
be based on knowledge of all Chariot- com 
ic’s existing works, not only because foui 
she has undertaken the formidable chei 
task of deciphering what others have Chu 
often shied away from, but also be- devi 
cause she has worked upon material T 
that in quantity exceeds that of all the migl 
later novels and, even more important, ana 
of which half has not yet been pub- oftc 
lished. In an appendix Dr Alexander fron 
provides a chronological listing of Afri 


inese manuscripts together with an 
indication of their whereabouts. This 
together with the extensive mites is yet 
further exemplification of her conmrc- 
hcnsive and dependable scholarship. 
The value of the notes resides not least 
in their occasional but important cor- 
rections of the errors of earlier scholars 
both in transcription and interpreta- 
tion. 

Within the body of the text she 
traces the growth of Charlotte's juve- 
nile fictional world from its beginnings 
(her father hringing home the now 
famous box of toy soldiers) through 
the Glass Town saga to the later 
Angrian legend. What emerges is an 
account of change, deliberate adapta- 
tion, development and maturing. A 
complicating factor arises from the 
collaboration with her brother Bran- 
well. After the original and short-lived 
cooperative activity between all the 
four children, Emily and Anne bran- 
ched off into the Gondal saga, leaving 
Charlotte and Branwcll with what 


developed into Angria. 

The story begins in 1829 and, as one 
might expect with children of twelve 
and younger, the clement of fantnsy is 
often rooted in and using material 
from actuality. The exotic setting in 
Africa Christine Alexander suggests 


shuws the influence of travel hooks, 
but I wonder whether the “romantic" 
appeal of the early missionary move- 
ment may have had its part. Beyond 
the setting there is the imagined free- 
dom from human restraints, not least 
the ability to resurrect the dead. While 
this was a utilitarian necessity arising 
from a limited cast of original charac- 
ters, again one must wonder about a 
family so pathetically bereft. Above 
all, there is the concern with the 
supernatural and the dream world, 
part of that heightened imagination 
that produced the spectacular, but. as 
they would have argued, the credible, 
and even essential, effects in the later 
work of both Charlotte and Emily. 

It is interesting to see - and Christine 
Alexander notes this well - how the 
adolescent interest in sexual love de- 
velops in Charlotte's later juvenilia, 
particularly in the career of the Mar- 
quis of Dnuro, through to his later 
persona as Duke of Znmoma. The 
chief protagonists are promiscuous 
and even cruel lovers, but Zamorna 


clearly has a fascination about him that 
the others have not. In the appropriate 
context of High Life in Veraopotis the 


Byronically-suggcstcd Zamorna dis- 
plays his "changing, ever-darkening, 
vengeful moods, his cynicism, pride 


women’s magazine circulation, than 
with the quality oF what went on the 
paper and in the mags. 

Still, there are rewards for the 
reader who can put aside literary 
caveats, overcome the urge to abject 
that after all there is a sense in which 
(a) Mozart and Henrv Fielding did 
transcend their age. and (b| that they 
are intrinsically (if not sociologically) 


more worth study, as music amflitcra- 
turc, than Mick Jaggcr and Ian Flem- 
ing. Those resistances put aside, a 
good deal of interesting and relevant 
material is made available - together 
with some irrelevant photographs - 
both for those with a direct interest in 
the politics, sexual mores, religion and 
economics in, behind, or around mod- 
ern literature, and for those who 
might, selectively, like to use this 
information the better to grasp those 
few works of the period that show signs 
of being “for oil time” rather than 
being merely steps of their age. 

1 Inevitably, there is sortie jargon ,but 

ibCuriPflKi r *D* iiidiniy'-.a — .-I- 

sociological ^or structuralist writing. It 
has to Be said, though, that Andrew 
Crozier, writing against Larkin and the 
Movement poets is unwise to use the 
word “pretentious" so frequently ot 
others. 

Allan Rodway 

Allan Hodway is reader in English at 
the University of Nottingham. 

Master of 
allusion 
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VmiamMorrE in his library at Kelmscott House, flron an obtbttlra 
“William Morris Today” which has just opened at the britaite <rf 
Contemporary Arts in London. An anthology of essays on Morris has 
been published to accompany the exhibition; it Is available from the 
ICA at £6.95 (plus £1.50 postage). 


Hardy’s Use of Allusion 
bj Marlene Springer 
Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0333 333950 

Allusion as a literary device relies 
upon the reading public s immediate 
familiarity with the allusions sources. 
It was a stylistic trait of many Victorian 
writers, whose overt and covert allu- 
sions often need exegesis for modern 

readers. • . . ’ „ 

Marlene Springer, in the first ex- 


events, to Jude. In Under the Green- 
wood Tree the nllusions regulate the 
light tone of the novel; A Pair of Blue 
Eyes is allusively overloaded, yet 
knight is given an Impressive “allusive 
trouncing ’ and the emotional climax is 
allusively fortified so as to “inject the 
biting irony so prevalent mflardys 
...„,i3n Rv Far from the Madding 


— : biting irony so prevalent in -Hwdy s 

world". By Far from the Madding 

underscoring Bathsheba’s pride and 

caprice by allusion and following this. 

device relies by similar support of her struggle for 


Allusions play a major part in Har- 
dy’s creation of character, both major 
figures nnd rustics: allusions ' spoken 


referential place-names as “ironic 
touchstones of the events they wit- 
ness", and tbert is almost no allusive 
comic relief. His intricate allusive 
pattern for Sue is an ironic indictment 
of Victorian Christianity, and that tor 
Jude follows a similar pattern. 

. Dr Springer sometimes indulges in 
too much contextualizing of novels 
discussed: this needs to be done but 
can slacken the pace of the critical 
analysis. Tiiero are also some over- 
simplifications: Dr Springer's refer- 
ence to the way in wliich T, hapliazard 
chance" becomes a “malign determin- 
ism * an unrelenting rate" implies 


and defiance of conventional 
morality." 

Charlotte was moving to greater 
interest in character and ethos. Bran- 
well was retardcilly obsessed with his 
boyish oiiueuiralinn on war and 
bloodshed. Charlotte more than once 
re -directs the saga, probably the more 
determinedly as she entertained her 
intense imaginings separated from 
Branwcll andhersagu amid the tedium 
of teaching at Roe Head. Dr Alexan- 
der suggests thar events in Caroline 
\ ernon were influenced hy her experi- 
ences as governess at Stoncganpe, and 
after a suggestive but all too brief last 
section on "The Juvenilia and the 
Later Writings" concludes: “The 
hypnotic attraction of Angria had 
stunted her development as a writer of 
realistic fiction." 

Perhaps a fuller argument is re- 
quired about the years immediately 
before The Professor and Jane Evre, 
but have we the evidence on which to 
conduct it? 


Arthur Pollard 

Arthur Pollard is professor of English 
at the University of Hull. 

Chaucer’s 

style 

A Guide to Chaucer's Language 
by David Burnley 
Macmillan, £l5.00and £5.95 
ISBN G 333 3353 1 7 and 33532 5 

It is comparatively easy, given a ser- 
viceable grammnr and glossary and a 
certain measure of persistence, to 
acquire a reading knowledge of Chauc- 
er. Yet any but the most casual reader 
will often experience a sense of frustra- 
tion, of some subtlety of tone or 
expression eluding him. Why did 
Chaucer put it this way and not that? 

David Burnley's book does not 
neglect Chaucer s grammar or, > for. 
deed, aspects of Ws syntax like time 

live. Ho points out, too, that nu 
manuscript survives which is demon- 
strably Chnucer’s own, altliough we dd 
have early London manuscripts which 
represent what was intelligible to 
scribes and readers at a time and a 
place very close to where ChauceT was 
writing. What the manuscripts actually 
say is clearly preferable to the more 
artificial and occasionally “improved 
text of modern editions. But, at the 
same time, comparison is regularly 
made with the present-day English 

It is the second half of the book, 
•'Variation, Context and Style", that is 
its special contribution to Oiaucer 
studies. The aim is high: to understand 
Middle English in something of the 
way Chaucer did. to judge "what the 
language and its uses offered to him . i 
think Dr Burnley conics much closer to 
this goal than previous writers, voca- 
bulary, for instance, tail a ■»«*• 

matter of etymology or word-counls. 
What status did these wards have, in 


Kv the ^rra or tend prtaarily to no means clear that Hie gone a. 


seeks to perform this service ror i no- 
mas Hardy, Who developed allusion as 
a deliberate tonal and narrative oe- 


nyta tv imvi* 

■ indication thaf wjille all books .are 
. ■ limited by their age pot tdl-are .limited 
. ^ «, k L a -ihJ^sk rlohtlv' 1 more 


IlOila 1 wviiu “ ... , _j_, 

relief, endow his rdstics with universal 
significance and allow Hardy to com- 
ment ironically on his characters. 

. Elsewhere, of course; Hardy is more 

simply the autodiddet who is none too 
subtly showing off. Theob^rityof 
sUch allusions vies with their artless- 
ness, aS when Fanny Robin * . J ; 

cratch has to be deschbed as oddly 
exercising the faculty of invention 
upon : the specjaltyof the dewr Jac- 
quet Droz. the designer of automatic 

• substitutes ftrf human bmbs. • 

" 4Ud'uhfbl#rig of' mysterious, 

• -'*'i Vi't " •' *. V i ■ 


etevaic nuu ■ Gui«b u > ■■ , — 

spoken by tjie rustics themselves 
branch out into the even more multifa- 
rious, functions which their complex 
serio-comic position and outlook re- ; 
quire." By The Return of the Native 
Hardy has reached aUurivc matunri’, 
an achievement identifiable In his 
cumulative use of more than twenty 
evocative allusions “to embellish, soh- 
dify, and . particularise^ the subtle 
dimensions of [Egdon] Heath’s perw- ; 
nality;" and in the. formidable allusjye 
structure supporting the anti-Hebraic 
spirit of Eustacia Vye. , . . 

K The allusions have by now adtieved 
a powerful ironic edge^ that is oruy 
intensified in Te« and Jude. Though 
allusions also sharpen the sejhngsand 
particular scenes in Tea, it te. those 
allusions surtoundlng Alec, Angel and 
. Tcss, thoroughly explored by Spnn- 

ItfufstreteMa Jude Hard/tetb raitq 
adcvice abandoned In Tess and applies^ 


consistent fadure of Hardy s early 
novels.” Readers will wish that some 
allusions had been expounded more 
extensively and others less so. and that 
Dr Springer could have abandoned her 
occasional patronage of the cliche. •. 

This, is otherwise a well conceived, 
well executed and onguial. study, 
closely and subtly exploring Hartly-s 
many allusive strategies . Dr Springer 
shows how . Hardy exploited' many 
areas of knowledge ' and the arts to 
enlarge his Active world, wherein the 
reader is manipulated into the desired 
responses as Hardy undermines or 
ennobles bis characters, foreshadows 
events, injects his humour, and pith 
jects h!s irony - all through bis master- 
ful choice of what Coleridge calls 
'sovereign fragments’.” Dr Springer s 
thoughtful guide to there fragments U 
.welcome. : -- 1 


tor instance, cmw*. « ^ ilTi-2 

made, hyre and guerdon? By beginning 
to understand some of the answers, we 
can appreciate the fun of the unex- . , 
pected (yet superficially synonymous) 
word or phrase in ph otherwise perfect- 
ly bland context. There is, of course, 
no substitute for a close reading nnd 
re-reading of Chaucer and his contem- 

poraries, but this really begs the que*: 
tion. We need to be alerted what to 
look out for and shown it by examples 
which are discussed In detail. 

This, above all, Is just what the book 
does. 1 should have liked rather more 
about Latin-derived terms (especlallv ; 
in view of Dr Burnley’s eariler book) 
and a short glossary of linguistic terms 

S^ZSa"3tt5^:- i 

aspect. But these are only , minor 
quibbles. Here is. a clear, serious, but 

Sot abstruse book: we shottid all. 

become more sensitive and pelter- 
informed students of Chaucer after 
reading it. - . . . ^ ■ . 


the standard Victorian epigr&pp 
each section Of the book. Here, more 
than ever before, 1 Hardy make»,uj) 

.*.;>■ c v 1 * ' 1 “ 


Richard H. Taylor 

Dr ' Taylor Is director of Schiller Inler- 
■ national University, Xpt^dpn. ,5 .•* > 


S. S. Hussey 
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Red sky 
at night 

Sunsets, Twilights, and Evening Skies 
by Aden Mdnd and Marjorie Metnel 
Dim bridge University Press, £1 7.50 
ISBN 052 1 252202 
The Northern Light: from mythology 
to space research 
byA.Brekkeand A. Egeland 
Springer, DM108.00 
ISBN 3 540 12429 2 

Observation of optical effects occur- 
ring in the sky and speculation as to 
their causes probably constitutes the 
oldest science and - together with 
meteorology - the one to which the 
greatest number of people have de- 
voted thought. One reason for this, of 
course, is the accessibility of the phe- 
nomena. Another is their great beau- 
ty. But ] suspect tiiat their most 
fascinating feature, which gives rise to 
poetry, folklore and innumerable 
myths, is their inconstancy and 
ephememlity: the sky is in a state of 
continual change, ana the most subtle 
and exciting effects exist for only a 
short time. 

The subjectivity of these observa- 
tions epitomizes the complexity of the 
physical processes which give rise to 
them. The colours of the sky, their 
distortion and rate of change depend 
upon a myriad of factors. They may be 
influenced by temperature, pressure, 
humidity, the atmospheric winds, lati- 
tude , the a ngle of the s un , the presc nee 
of cloud, the constituents or clouds: 
the size, shape and orientation of 
sub-miflimetric ice crystals; the size 
and concentration of raindrops; cos- 
mic ray activity at the surface of the 
sun; the dust -loading of the atmos- 
phere; and the position (and condi- . 
Hon) of (he observer. 

Accordingly, the commonly 
observed, often spcclnculur optical 
phenomena occurring in our skies huvu 
been, in many cases,- only poorly 
undcrstoor^TCcsMw^Nioks^^er^'l 


► rays radiating, as of a usual light 
without any fire or shining material 
I body being present, as it is for the 
light of the stars or the radiation 
I from a fire. 

This extract reflects the interdisci- 
plinary breadth of this book which, as 
well as presenting a rigorous discussion 
- clear a rgu ments, no tnp t hematics - of 
the physics of the aurora, provides 
authoritative, fascinating and often 
amusing coverage of the myths, litera- 
ture, poetry and observation of the 
Northern Light throughout recorded 
history. Indeed, it reveals very clearly 
the enormous influence of this natural 
phenomenon upon the folklore, 
mythology and literature of alt Scan- 
dinavian peoples throughout the ages, 
from the Vikings to the present. Omer 
chapters discuss the relationships be- 
tween the northern light, the weather, 
and geomagnetic disturbances; and the 
use of auroral research to study the 
upper atmosphere and near space. 

The book is superbly researched, 
elegantly written and magnificently 
illustrated with almost 200 photo- 
graphs and drawings. There are jewels 
m every chapter. It is extremely rare to 
find a scientific work which embraces 
so fully tmd with such sensitivity and 
humnnity the parallel artistic, cultural 
and popular response to a vivid and 
peculiar natural phenomenon. 

John Latham 

John Latham is professor of atmos- 
pheric physics at the University of 
Manchester institute of Science' and 
Technology. 

Variety of 
transport 
processes 

Fundamentals of Transport 
Phenomena 

by Ray W.Fahlen ' 

McGraw-Hill, £27.75 
I SUN 007 UI 989! 8 


mrihdse (such as civil engine”) 
C*» description whose “sc" 

fexTbf s,n « 
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Automata 
theory 

Introduction to the Theory 

of Automata 

by Zamir Bavol 

Res ton: Prentice-Hall, £25. 15 

ISBN 08359 32710 

Aside from the interest of mathematic- 
al specialists in the subject, the theory 
of automata owes its promise for the 
future to its applicability to several key 
areas of computer science. At the level 
of research or of advanced applications 
in teaching, “promise" is a better word 
than "importance" because it is not 
often the case that results derived from 
the theory of automata have driven 
developments in these areas rather 
than paraphrased them. The problem 
for any writer of a general textbook on 
automata who is not mainly addressing 
fellow-specialists is therefore to find a 
mode of presentation which is both 
optimistic and likely to hold the atten- 
tion of his student customers. 

Bavcl claims correctly that existing 
textbooks assume some sophistication 
or a postgraduate level of preparation, 
and that there is a need for an 
alternative approach, suitable also for 
final-year undergraduates in computer 
science or engineering, which makes 
its points with more deliberation and 
less assumed mathematical back- 
ground. A British author's response to 
any need of this type is normally a slim 


and cultural expectations of an Amer- 
ican audience, the American response 
tends mure to the blockbuster. The 
present book is an honourable exam- 
ple which is also of vulue outside North 
America. 

After u long first chapter in which 
several sequential devices (for exam- 
ple, combination locks, flip-flops, 
vending machines) arc treated in a 
uniform manner} with simple finite- 
state machine notation (by way of 
showing the applicability of the 
method), the remainder of the first 
part of the book deals more formally 
with the structure of finite mitnmutH. 
The second mnjorpnrt concentrates on 
transit ion-preservuig functions on fi- 
nite automata, after a short introduc- 
tion that speculates on conccivahlc 
uses of homomorphisms in applying 
the theory of automata to problems in 
computer science. Although this intro- 
duction still leaves the topic within the 
area of promise, somewhat short of 
performance, it should he helpful in 
improving students' intuitive under- 
standing of the characteristics of auto- 
mata even if these characteristics arc 
being studied only for their own 
sake. The book ends with a chapter 
on infinite automata and the rela- 
tionships of (heir properties to those of 
finite automata, largely a research 
issue. 

The method of presentation of the 
formal results is influenced by the 
author's past research, in particular, 
heavy use is made of the concept of 
singly-generated automata, nr 


machines whose slates may a |l be 
reached through transitions s t&h» 
from m least one single statcM 
outcome is a thorough and comiiW 
text, its length and discursive 3 
makes it un ideal background refer, 
ence at all levels of interest in the 
subject excluding the most element 
but including the level of mathematical 
research. 

One difficulty in teaching the sub- 
ject, which the author acknowledges 
is that the smallest educative examples 
of use of particular results or techni- 
ques may he so large Hint the educa- 
tional function disappears under ex- 
cessive amounts of iniii licmntical man- 
ipulation. The hook provides no direct 
remedy, hut it is u potentially valuable 
source of an indirect remedy through 
its presentation of mi extensive colleo- 
(ion of algorithms. The author has 
missed a chance to engage more of [he 
attention of students of computer 
science l»v any (even informal) analysis 
of the algorithms, hut that may be of 
less eventual importance than the 
possibility of building on this algorith- 
mic approach in a future developmcni 
of computer-aided learning of the 
subject which relcgntes the distracting 
mathematical manipulation to a sys- 
tem of computer programs. 

J. A. Campbell 

J. A. Campbell is professor of compu- 
ter science at the University of Exeter. 
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student, is worth noting. 


systems 

BecomblnantDNAl a short courre 
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:s reference to SI 
some examples; 
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e A second edition of Finite Element 
Systems: a handbook, edited by C. A. 
if Brebbia , hns been published by Sprin- 

r gerat DM172. 


maceutical and fermentation indus- 
tries. 

Molecular biologists live in exciting 
times and this book by Nobel laureate 
James Watson (co-discoverer of the 
structure of DNA), John Tooze (Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the European 
Molecular Biology Organization) and 
David Kurtz conveys a wonderful 
sense or this excitement, ft is. above 
all, a very readable book: jargon is 
kept to n minimum; one’s interest is 
sustained throughout; and it can be 
rend from cover to cover. Although 
this would be rare enough in fl text- 
book, the explanations throughout 
arc amplified and clarified by the 

' ,c . fi « ,,rL * s n»t stand In 
.spiLiuml isolation but arc frequently 
referred lo m the text. 

■7 s , “ n expanded version of the 
scientific sect khis of The DNA Storv by 
trS' “nJ John Tooze (Irce- 

.^Bl) apd intended ns n supple- 
.W to lling undergraduate texts, 
„ c book ccrt at nly docs not represent 
i?« accoun ! of 8 cnc,ic engineering for 

Ep 06 ™ 1 mndcr. Three introductory 
cnapiers, offering a potted history of 
molecular biology, provide some use- 
tut revision for the initiated, but would 
oe an inadequate introduction for the 
novice. The essential nuts and bolts of 
recombinant DNA technology are 
V th . m J ust two chapters, 
although a third deals specifically with 
mutating DNA in the test-tube. This 
account is therefore not so detailed as 
5' ■ Old and S. B, Primrose's 
rrm ciples of Gene Manipulation 
(Blackwell Scientific, 1980) but is quite 
adequate for students doing general 
degrees in the biological sciences, ft 
win also be useful to teachers who have 
no direct experience of gene cloning 
techniques but. wish to be kept up-ro- 

The main purpose of this book is to 
demonstrate how recombinant DNA 
methodology, is enabling molecular 
Biologists to unravel the workings of 
eukaryotic cells, from yeast and try- 
panosomes to fruit-flies, plants and 
man. Iq addition tp describing the 
vanety of available cloning svstems, 
explanations of particular phenomena 
are used to illustrate tbc power Df the 
techniques- Chapters on mobile genes. 
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Ethnic Dilemmas 1964-1982 
by Nathan Glazer 
Harvard University Press, £17.00 
ISBN 0674 268520 . 

Nathan Glazer is a prolific writer and a 
distinguished sociologist. He is also 
one who has been at the centre of that 
group of American academics and 
writere known as "neo-conservatives". 
Although it would be a mistake to 
exaggerate the extent to which such 
figures as Irving Kristol, Norman 
Podhorctz, Jeanc Kirkpatrick. Daniel 
Bell, Senator Moymhan, Michael 
Novak and Glazer himself share a 
common set of beliefs, they have over 


cu in 1965 and which Glazer has 
edited) they have expressed in their 
individual ways a number of doubts 
about major issues of American public 
policy and together have hod a signifi- 
cant impact on that country's intellec- 
tual climate. 

One of the themes which has consis- 
tently concerned Nathan Glazer, and 
indeed the neo-conservatives general- 
ly, has been the role of ethnicity in 
American life. In seeking to under- 
stand the sources of political instability 
and tension in America, racial divi- 
sions have acquired a greater salience 
than class conflict; and the discussion 
of public policy in a number of areas - 
for .example education and immigra- 
. tion - is inevitably made controversial 
by consideration of race, ethnicity and 
culture. Given this pervasiveness of 
race in American politics, it is useful to 
have some of Glazer's essays on the 
subject brought together in this new 
collection which covers the period 
from the Johnson presidency to the 
mid-term of g president, who hopes to 


that he did not discriminate against 
minority groups but that he hud taken 

affirmative actiun" in sec that appll- 
cants were employed without regard iu 
such factors as race. (He also would 
have to show that conditions of em- 
ployment were likewise nun-discri- 
minaiory if he was to benefit from 
federal largesse.) And the easiest way 
of demonstrating that such steps had in 
Tact been taken was to ensure that at all 
levels the workforce contained 
appropriate numbers of ethnic minor- 
ities. Thus from the assumption that 
race would become increasingly 
irrelevant, the American government 
promoted policies which ensured that 
it would be a matter of which em- 
ployers and the general public would 
remain highly conscious. 

Glazer's doubts about the long-term 

benefits to be derived from such 
policies were reflected in the title of his 
earlier book Affirmative Discrimina- 
tion. In this collection his thoughts on 
the subject arc set out in “Affirmative 
Action: For and Against". Dissatisfac- 
tion with the policy stems from a 
number of sources. On one level it is 
clear that Jewish Americans arc parii- 
cularly ambivalent about the policy. 
Initially the Jews experienced discri- 
mination but overcame it without the 
kind of federal intervention that occur- 
red after 1965. Moreover Jews Imd 
long placed their faith in objective 
merit-based tests and mnny were suspi- 
cious that the quotas, mandated statis- 
tical goals and timetables entailed by 
affirmative action would undermine 
that value. Certainly, the issue of 
affirmative action divided the old civil 
rights coalition in which Jews and 


bracks fought side by side to destroy 
formal segregation in American life. In 
the celebrated case over the constitu- 
tionality of affirmative action in deter- 
mining law school admission - Bakke v 
Regents of University of California - 
the Anti- Defamation League of B'nai 
B’rith, the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and the American Jewish Congress 
submitted amicus curiae briefs on the 
side of the white mal e (Bakke) who 
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alleged thin he had been harmed by the 
university’s compensatory policies. 

A second source of dissatisfaction 
lor Glazer and for many ttco-conserva- 
tives had been the extent lo which 
affirmative action guidelines have cre- 
ated additional bureaucracy. Glazer's 
interesting essay “Who’s Available" 
brings out the practical difficulty of 
decidme the size of the pool of talent 
available For a job category even 
before any efforts arc made to repli- 
cate that figure in the total workforce. 

Primarily, however, objections to 
affirmative action from men like Glaz- 
er derive From their understanding of 
the nature of American society. Amer- 
ica has always been an immigrant 
culture but one which sought to create 
a common American identity out of a 
variety of ethnic backgrounds. The 
constitution gave rights to individuals 
not to groups and, although it is 
acknowledged that pressure groups 
are active in the legal process, its 
decisions arc framed m terms of indi- 
vidual rights. In “Individual Rights 
Against Group Right" Glazer explores 
the balance which must be struck 
between an obviously heterogeneous 
society and an America based on a 
common identity and common ideals. 
For Glazer cultural and group identi- 
ties deserve respect but they arc "pri- 
vate and individual choices" and strict- 
ly lo be excluded from a "formol, 
constitutional, legal role in the polity," 
How can n society respect those 
private individual choices while ex- 
cluding them from the political and 
constitutional system? The problem 
arises acutely m relation to recent 
federal efforts to introduce bilingual 
teaching and the more diffuse de- 
mands for greater recognition of 
America's cultural diversity. The in- 
ferior status of blacks and Spanish- 
speaking Americans was tackled over 
the 196Us by strategics designed to 
assert the cultural worth oF these 
minorities and to cleanse school mate- 
rial of bias. Ethnic minorities, women, 
and gays all found their place In the 
history textbooks and the literature 


widely differing parishes in 1973-74. 
Just one caveat should be entered 
about his title - he discusses, not 
Protestants in a Catholic state, but 
.. Heconflnes hU Hftenrioivro- 

members of the Cnfirch of Ireland (ns 
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minority, the difference i$ not crucial. 
Bowen's conclusions would probably 
not have greatly altered even If ha had 
extended his coverage to include the 1 
much smaller numbers of Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists and adherents_of 
-*i— aannminiitinnfi living in the Re- 
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courses, although in the case of at least 
one of these groups the forces of 
counter-revolution rapidly removed 
them again. However, the Spanish- 
speaking minority wanted something 
more specific and in the legislation af 
1968 and 1974 and in the Supreme 
Court's Lau decision it has acquired 
the right to mother-tongue education 
where more than a certain proportion 
of the population is Spanish-speaking. 
Yet at whnt point should minorities be 
forced to do English? Special educa- 
tional provision to overcome educa- 
tional handicaps is one thing; but the 
path on which America Is set could 
lead to demands for equal status for 
Spanish and English (ana perhaps for a 
vanety of other languages). Without 
English however, the melting pot of 
American society would lack Its basic 
ingredient ; and, while no one may wish 
that outcome, policies once adopted 
develop their own clienteles and their 
own momentum. 

Ronald Reagan's 1980 platform sig- 


nalled his hostility to many of these 
developments and especially to 
affirmative action. Despite con- 
troversy over the Voting Rights Act 
and the composition of the Civil Rights 
Commission , he has not reversed these 
trends even if enthusiastic enforce- 
ment of civil rights nnd affirmative 
action have not been a mark of his 
administration. Sadly, Nathan Glaz- 
er's introduction is too short to give us 
a full assessment of the Impact of the 
Reagan administration in tltcse areas. 
It is to be hoped that he, or some other 
acute observer, will soon do so if only 
to confirm the suspicion that in the 
field of ethnic relations Americans 
may have to tolerate confusion of 
purpose and ambiguity of policy for 
some lime to come. 

Gillian Peele 

Gillian Peele is a fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
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being brought up as Protestants. The 
decline in tfae Protestant poptiJafion 
appears to have been halted. 
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Catholics, especially in Dublin, have 
rebelled against what they perceive as 
the stuffy clericalism in which they 
were brought up. They welcome Pro- 
testant friends, and send their children 
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Ireland iu recent years. 

John Whyte 

John Whyte is professor of Irish politics 

at tke Queen's University of Belfast. 
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programmes and in most areas of 
private employment the act held out 
the- promise that - in the immortal 
words of Justice Harlan — the Amer- 
ican constitution could indeed become 
“colour-blind”; and that, it was 
thought, would be enough to eradicate 
the blot which the unequal treatment 
so long occorded to blacks in particular 
placed on the American record of race 
relations. . , .... : 

Unfortunately, the simple prohibi- 
tion df discrimination did not produce : 
substantive social equality for Amer- ■ 
ican blacks - or indeed for the other 
disadvantaged minorities of modern 
America. Although, as Glazer points 
out, there was a reluctance to discuss 
the causes of the blacks’ failure to 
become as socially mobile as other 
ethnic groups such as the Irish and tne • 
Jews, it was clear that something more ■ 
positive than 'tbs simple removal^ot ^ 
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, Department of Biology, 

University of Essex, 

and TM Roberts, 

CEGB Research Laboratories, 
Leatherhead, Surrey 
■ Tills Important new book'revlews 
the relationship between ecology . 
and planning and considers the 

relationship between the 

professional planner and ecologist 
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Qtficei. Unlvtrdij of New England, 
AnnidilB, NSW 051, Auilrilh. prim in 
ibo d Mini da ts, Applicant* tiiould forward 
■ copy nf Dili advcnltc merit to diclr referee* 
and uk them to tend itdr report* direct u 
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The University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

CHAIR IN LAW 

Applleailnu era Invited for appointment la 
ihe Chile In Law vacated ea a result of ihe 
retirement of Frofeuor D. 3. Payne. Them 
Is one other Chair in the Faculty, that held 
hyProfcWH R. W. Herding, u prennl on 
•ecoodmem ai Director, huilhuc of 
Criminology. Cka bene. 

Applicant* nnnl hold ipprapriate higher 
Qualification* and muat be able U 
deni ornate a tobnanUal revearch 
background- Exteialve icicMds eapcifecce 
at bo(h uedei^nduate anil graduate level* U 
enential 
7 April, MW 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications ore Invited from suitably qualified persons (or Ihs following posts: 
PSYCHOLOOY/PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT 
Leoturar/Swilor Lecturer In Philosophy - PI 51002/84 



Lecturer In Peycholoey/EduoaHon - PI 51006/84 




Depertmenta ol EduoaUon, end I 
i higher degree In psychology or education 
Areas of strength should Indude one from - 
id development: social psychology and 
techniques, classroom Interactions; learning 


Lecturer In Psychology - PI 61 010/84 
Application* are Invited for a lecturing position h Uvb Pi 


Department of Psychology and PN&sophy. Applicants should have a higher 
degree In psychology, ternary teaching experience, and demonstrated strengths In 
at least two of me following areas: abnormal psychology; learning and 
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development; social psychology and personality. Research aocompHahmente 
would be an advantage. 

SALARY (Cl -K 1.2220 at 14.2.84): Lecturer Grade I - K16020 per annum phis 
gretutty, Lecturer Grade II - K17870 per annum plus gratuity, Senior Lecturer - 
K 10720 per annum plus gratuity. 

OTHER CONDmONS: The successful applicant will be offered a contract for a 
throe year appointment The gratuity entitlement la based on 24% of salary earned 
and Is payable In helolments or lump sum and is trued at a Rat rate of 2%. In 
addition lo the salaries quoted, the main benefits Include: support (or approved 
rasa arch, rent-free accommodation; epooMmem and repatriation airfares far 
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Cg-gff UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH STUDIES 
Applications are Invlled for a 

LECTURESHIP 

(tenable for (wo years In (he first Instance from 1st September 
1984) In the Department of English Studies In the field ol 
English language and literature since 1500. The successful 
candidate will teach mainly on an Instructional MLttt course 
linking literature and the study of language, end will be 
expected lo engage in research in thl9 area. 

Salary on the Lectureship Scale £7,190-214,125 pa. USS 
benefit. 

Application forms and further particulars (ref: 75/B3) may be 
obtained from Academic Stall Office, University of Strathclyde, 
McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow Gl 1XQ. 
Closing date for applications: 19th March 1984. (i42») 
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The University of 
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University of Kent at 
• Canterbury 

ComputliiD Laboratory 

I. T. PROGRAMMER 

, The Computing Laboratory 
currently ho* over ■ dozondlf- 
ferenk grenta and controcU ror 
■ information TochnolDoy 7®" 
■faroh end teaching.' Applie*- 
tJona are Invited from « 
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Universities continued 



University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory 

VISITING LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications aro Invited for 
a one year post of Vial ting Lec- 
turer In Computer Science 
from 1st September 1984, The 
foment research Interests of 

i Vn hS° W-Ti n .° L “horatary In 
elude local area networks 
software tools functional pro- 
gramming, graphics and ?5r- 
mal methods. The Lecturer 
may, however, have research 
Entereats In any area of Com- 
puter Science. Ho/She will be 
required to take part In the 
undergraduate Computer Sci- 
ence teaching programme. 

a.rcss 

f* nl B * Canterbury, Can- 
terbury CT2 7NZ. Please 
A 7/84/TH II 

i r §a r r H ‘f 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Accountancy 

lectureship IN 
information 

SYSTEMS 

th^J?«Jf c ^J , . onB aro invited for 
„ ' “i a f I c c * u r- b i- in the De- 
■ of Accountancy. The 

nsE orcCutan 

}np a n •/'f/nmfc la 1 |° d o t e?*ia n d 'ha 
‘"‘"res'od In data bSie man- 

syateraw t V( d ® C, r 1 P n aupporl 
systems, financial roodelllna 
®r. Muentltatlve methods. An^ 
Rrin* nta ,ho, *ld have a good 
!}pnoora or higher depreo in 
S»h-- nta i ncy and finance or 
other relevant subject area 

be* a i? Hdvonta □ J_ cat,on 

Kw.flBWft.wsaas 

mVnWecXS'ftp^SS P, . B 0 T 

qualifications andoKparlonce! 

nh&n J}r r » Mrllc el* p * may ba 
obtained from the Academic 
Sfl, 0 ,""** Office. Unlvnrslty 
Son "'P, 0 " 1 Olasgow GI2 
“QQ. wliare application* ir 
SSS'«). Hiving Fha nameS and 
“gtoreases of not more thSn 
- r aferooe, should bo 

M^h d IB^4. 0r b ° ,Or0 30lh 
No , . n aacfit¥. plBMe 1,110X0 "a 1 ,- 



Royal Military College of Science 




THE TIMES 

SUPPLEMENTS 

RE PRINT 
SERVICE 

Leverhuiine Report 


the programme. First puBlislie&liftini YH2.1J nt 
27th May, 1983. 

Price 2Sp. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest developments 
of ITln our universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the THES 17th June, 

' 1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have 
taken place since last year. First published in the 
THES 1st July, 1983. Price70p. 

M "tsJSXfSy^ as," * 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01*253 3000 

Please lead me tbe following reprlnis: 

LcYfrimhae- price 25p each 
Infonntloa Technology-price 80p each 
Mgcatfoa * far E uiito me B t-priceTOp 

Name; .....i 

r a^ j . . •• 

, nuuress; 


( enclose my dmqiie^ottal order (do cash please) diade.payable to 
Time* Nevwpppera Umited the sum oL... ; ' 

V,. ' Please iepd this coupon to: .J • : ' 

: • . V ■- •'* •' '/'Pttincef. ■ • ' i •. : ; *■' 

... • ■’ • ; Priory Ha»e ; . : .. : . • •. 

|. v 
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A range of new 

University Appointments 

S&'SISSSKS 

ana also supports an active research proqramme From isr Aumur r- ra _n«M 
nstitute of Technology, a national centre for advanced teaching in technology and 
teach?™/"! f nd ln apP«M research & development, will be taking over thecMIim 
appdnmnu 3 ‘ lhe colle 9 e ' and wiUles <° ™ke the following key 


Professor of 
Computing Science 

to lead the Computing Science Group and to be I 
responsible for providing courses In computer science 
and systems design at postgraduate, undergraduate 
and other technical post-experience levels, some of an 
experimental nature. The professor will also be F 
expected to develop computing science at J?MCS to l 
meet the growing needs of the defence services and 1 
Industries. p 

The College has extensive VAX computing facilities, E 
fuller details of which are described under 'Head of the c 
Computer Centre' below. Closing date 23rd March 3 
Ref. A/1. e 

a 

Head of the | 
Computer Centre s 

to be responsible for the day to day management of 
the Computer Centre and for the provision of an 
efficiently run network of computer systems which 
Is able to respond to diverse user needs. Applicants F 
should possess a good degree In some aspects of £ 
infprniatfpr} technology,, and have proven- maiiagc- fl 
ment experience coupled with a broad knowledae of ” 

--""The essential computer service will be based on a r , 
hetwork bf VAX/VMS systems it will be used by many c 
departments and the languages will Include k 
FORTRAN, PASCAL BASIC, C and CORAL The soft- n 
ware packages are PAFEC, SCICONIC NAG and c 
GINO and more are expected to come on stream v 
shortly. Closing date 23rd March. Ref. A/2. C 

Lecturers/ 

Senior Lecturers 

Mechanical & Civil 

Engineering & Aerodynamics 

,• Dynamics of mechanical systems with particular , 
application to automatic handling, power hydraulics , 
and robotics. Closing date 6th April. Ref. A/4. 

• Stress analysis and structures, with particular appli- 
cation of finite element analysis. Closing date 6th 
April. Ref. A/5. 

.Aerodynamics with particular reference fo. both 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft. Closing date 23rd- 
March. Ref. A/6. . . 

• Fluid mechanics and hydraulics. Closing date 6th 
April. Ref. A/7. 

e civil Engineering, Materials and Construction Tech- 
nology with particular application to roads and . 
airfields. Closing date 6th April- Ref. A/8. 

Candidates should have a good degree In Englneerinn- 
appropriate expert^- _ ^ ermy jHdustrlal; 

chartered Engineering status or the likelihood of 
obtaining this status In the near ^itore. Salary scales. 

£7,1 90 to £14. 1 25 or El 3,5 1 5 to £.16,925. ; 

V Electronics & 

Electrical Engineering 

= •electronic ’ engineering Incjpdlng . AF and RF 

electronics and microwaves; Ref. A/9. 

• digital systems engineering, 
tionS, software engineering and microelectronics, 

. Rpf./V10. ■ , • 

' • electro-magnitic ^systems engineering, Jncju^ng- 
guidance and radar; Ref. A/11. : " r .. 

! -> power plectrpnlcs. Including electrical drive, control 
• 1" and Instrumentation* Rtf*' ^*2. j ../. k 

-.-S f • ’ ; ■ ' .. 


Candidates should have postgraduate experience In 
industry or In relevant research In university/ 
polytechnic. Experience In the defence industry would 
be an asset. Salary scale: £7, 1 90 to £ 1 4. J 25 or E f3 5 1 5 
to £ 1 6,925. Closing date 23rd March. 

Management Economics 

For this appointment, lecturing commitment wfll be at 
undergraduate, postgraduate and practitioner levels. 
The Lecturer or Senior Lecturer should normally 
possess a good first or higher degree In Economics/ 
Business Studies, with particular Interest In application 
of these disciplines to the need of the defence Industry 
and government Evidence of recent teaching experi- 
ence required, backed by Interest In an appropriate 
area of econometrics, budgeting policies or financial 
modelling. Generation of sponsored research will be 
encouraged. Salary scale: £7,190 to £14.125 or 
£ T 3,5I5 to £16,925. Closing date 23rd March. 
Ref. A/13. 

. Management Information 

Systems 

For this appointment the Lecturer will teach at under- 
graduate, postgraduate and practitioner levels, and 
generate and manage sponsored research e.g. para- 
metrlc modelling. Candidates should nnrmaiiw h»m. ^ 
required. Experience in structured systems analysis and 
design would be of particular advantage. A 
knowledge of die specialist requirements of project 
management Information systems as applied to 
defence, industrial and government procurement 
would be useful. Salary sqale: £7,190 to £14.125. 
Closing date 23rd March. Ref. A/ 1 4. 

Materials Technology 

The Senior Lecturer/Lecturer will be required to teach 
to first degree, postgraduate and specialist courses, 
supervise research projects and engage In person^ 
research and organise some courses. Much of the work 
is related to application of materials to military equip- 
ment A good honours degree In metallurgy or 
materials and at least four years postgraduate pro- 
fessional experience Is required. Some expertise n 
welding metallurgy, materials selection or high strain 
rate deformation would be an advantage. Salaiy scale: 
£7,190 to £14.125 or £13,515 to £16,925. Closing 
date 20 th April. Ref. A/1 5. 

Senior 

Research Officer 

Materials Technology 

■ required to lead the research team. Main areas n# 
research Interest are hlnh ^ defonmatlo '; 

^ .cm lomedianlcal treatment and structural maffirtels 
for defence applications. Duties Include initlatihg and 
progressing contracts, planning research activities, 
: budgeting and supervising student research jxqjects. 

Salary scale: £10,710 to £14,125. Closing date 20th 
April. Ref. N 16. 


action 

For an appointments, 
and fUrthar details ara MMltaM from 
Personnel Department, CtenWeld 
tyto of Technology, Crenfjekl, Bedford 
MK 49 OAL. Thlephone Bedford 
■it, 31197. comptotfd form* to be 
returned fo «Ho date tfiqaBn* Pte«a quote 
tfte apjpFopMdte j*teratKO numb*** : • 











Universities continued 


Jesus College, 
Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

The Collage proposes to elect 
an Official Fellow and Tutor in 
English to teach the literature 
of the period from the 
sixteenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries, with 
effect from 1 October 1864. 
The post Is open to men and 
women, and ft Is hoped that 
eventually a part-time 
University Lecturership will be 
associated with the posL 
Further Information may be 
obtained from the Principal, 
Jsaua College, Oxford, who 
should receive appl leaf Iona 
by 23 March 1064. iU2n) 

University of Glasgow 

Department or Adult A 
Can tin ulna Education 
Continuing Education Liaison 
Unit 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited Far 
a post at Senior Lecturer level 
for loader or the above Unit. 

vj Tha successful applicant 
will be reeponaible to the 
Director or Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education for netting 
up a special unit to 
co-ordinate and promote the 
provision of specialised con- 
tinuing education courses. 
Initially the appointment will 
be far five years. 

Salary will be within the 
range a 1 3,51 3— £ 1 6 , 933 on 
the scale for Sanlor Lecturers . 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel office, University 


Personnel orflce, Unlverelty 
or Glasgow, Glasgow GIB 
8GQ, where applications (S 
copies) giving the nemos and 
.^addresses of not more then 
three referees. • should be 
lodged on or before 34th 
Merch, 1984. 


University of Hong 
Kong 

AgnPcatlnn^r^nvlta^or 
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UNIVERSITY OF EAST AHQLU 
Nomfch 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 
AND FINANCE 


for awards from Government 
eoenclea (£3,430 for 1983- 
841 but subject to deduct I on In 
the light of emoluments from 


HHV 


Uhiveraity of Surrey 
S ® 1 iMSSj jBCT URER/ 

LECTURER IN 

POLITICS V 
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SENIOR LECTURER In Accountancy 
and Finance In the School al 
Computing Studies end Accountancy. 
AppitcaHons Iron nil eras of 
accountancy end finance wlH be 
oonBklBWd taut preference may be 
given to applicants with an Interest in 
management accounting or 
management Information systems. 
The appointment wJU commence os 
soon as possible after tat April, 1 984. 
The salary will be at an appropriate 
point on (he Senior Lecturer scale. 
E13,6i&-£lfl,925 per annum. 
Applications (three ooples) which 
should contain a lull curriculum vitae 
with exact date ol birth, and including 
Bib names and addresses ot three 
persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be lodged with the 
Establishment Offloqr, Unlverelty ol 
East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, not 
later than 8th April 1904. 

No forms of application are Issued. 

(142721 


University of Oxford 
Christ Church 

SENIOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Governing Body pro- 
posal, If suitable candidates 

K eaent themselves, to elect at 
e and of May 1 984 up to two 
Senior Scholarships tenable 
from let October 1984. Senior 
Scholarships are open to men 
end women candidates. 

A Senior Scholar mu at have 

R eased all the examinations 
)r a first degree of a univer- 
eityln the United Kingdom or 
□r Trinity College, Dublin, by 
let October 1984. bur not be- 
fore let May 1982. He/s he 
must undertake to engeae In 
■ome definite course of nter- 
arv. educational, scientific, or 
professional study or training. 
A Senior Scholar will receive 
limited dining rights at nigh 
table and either rooms in col- 
lege ar.at the discretion of the 
Body, an allowance 
of £430 per annum In lieu or 
roams. A Senior Scholarship 
is tenable for two years, and 
may be renewed up to a max- 
imum of four years. Successful 
candidates will receive, in ad- 
dition to the puyineiif of tlinlr 
uulvuraltv foes, total emolu- 
ments anul valant tu Hid rata 


Hi UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Chair In the 
Social Sciences 

Applkalions ere invited for a Chair 
in Lhe Soda! Sdences with special 
reference to lhe application of &odal 
psycho logy/so do logy. The Depart- 
ment undertakes undergraduate 
and postgraduate leaching in soci- 
ology, social psychology and social 
administration. Il is engaged in a 
wide variety of research activities, 
primarily of an applied nature. 
There is a professor of social admin- 
istration In post ami candidates for 
the advertised post should be willing 
and able to offer leadership and sup- 
port to belli sociologists and social 
psychologists. 

Salary within professorial range. 
Further particulars and arolication 
forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. Closing dale 6th April 

Louehbonjug/i Leicestershire 

(14301) 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

School of Architecture 

The University Invites ap- 
plications from men and 
women for the post of 

DEMONSTRATOR 

In tha School of Architec- 
ture. Candidates should be 
qualified architects with a 
■paclal Interest In architec- 
tural history or theory. The 
auccsieful candidate will Join 
a team of staff responsible for 
salting up and supervising da 
sign projects ana will have as 

8 rimary responsibilities atu 
lo supervision and design tul 
tlan. The post Is available 
from 1st October 1 B84 and la 
on a fixed term basis of three 
years. 

Salary will be at an appro- 
priate point an the Grade IB 
(bar) scale, £6.310 to £8,330 
p.a. according to ane, 
qualifications ana experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained front tha Senior As- 
sistant Registrar, (Eatabllah- 
xnentsKF.P.), The University, 
6 Kensington Terrace, New- 
castle Upon Tyne NEi 7RU, 
with wham applications (3 
copies) together with the 
names and addresses or threo 
referees should be lodged not 
later than 21st March 1984. 

Till* s' nBn r,,,ol ° reference 
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RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS IN 
• human 
GEOGRAPHY 
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. Computing Laboratory , 7 
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Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

Applications nre Invited for 
this position within the Fac- 
ulty of Humanities, which be- 
comes vacant as a result or the 
appointment of Profeasor W. 
H. Oliver to be editor of The 
Dictionary of New Zealand 
Biography. Tha successful 
applicant will normally act as 
heed or the deportment, with 
administrative responsibility 
for It and will be exported 
to guide end support research 
activity. The department has a 
major extramural ee well as 
Internal teaching function, 
There are currently twelve 
full-time membsra of oca- 
domic staff and all members or 
the department, Including the 
Professor, have participated 
In Internal and extramural 
tuition. 

Preference will be given to 
candidates who have an estab- 
lished reputation In historical 
scholarship, a demonstrated 
ability ror administration and 
whose Interests relate, at 
least In part, to the existing 
teaching programme. 

Appointment will be marie 
within the Professorial salary 
range of NZS41.937 to 
532. 482. 

Further details of the posi- 
tion. together with the condi- 
tions or appointment, may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
mon wealth Universities 

(Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H 0PF. or from 
the Registrar or the University 
with whom applications close 


University of Kent 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Applications ore Invited for 
a ana year temporary lecture- 
ship In Industrial Relations 
Tram 1st October 1984. The 
successful applicant will be re- 
sponsible for teaching the core 
course -In the Industrial Rela- 
tione Degree programme. 
Preference will bo given to 
candidates with a knowledge 
of comparative Industrial 
relatione. 

Salary according to 
qualifications and experience 
will bo within tha ranoo 
£7,190 — £14. 123 per annum, 
but the Initial appointment 
Will not be made ubovo the 
seventh point on thB scale. 

. Further particulars and ap- 
plication forma may be ob- 
tained from Mr J. E. Reilly, 
Secrotary or Faculties and 
Deputy Registrar, Tliq Re-'— 
try. University of Kent 
terbury, Kent. CT2 7 NZ. 
Completed application rorms 
(three copies) should be re- 
turned not later then Monday. 
Z6tli March 1984. 
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University of University of Readina 

Birmingham Department or socmio^ 

Cen co mpu^ n £lenc« Bnd n «re Invite fw 

CHAIR OF LECTURESHIP 

COMPUTER SCIENCE the n UP er, ma ^: r ^ 

. ^spsapsr szssffjg 

ence which will become avail- Xlio aorKiintm l ,JU» :, i ,n r nolo 9t' 

able from 1st October 1984. October I3)Ta ol3 rrDI " l« 

The appointment Is Intended £7.190 to £14' im * ry *'?'• 

to strengthen the rcneni'ch 1 1 HS/U S OPS »,n n!.r i ». p n ' _P' w 

base of the Centre . 1'refnrnnrr par tlru lai-s iSSf 

may be given lo i-|indlfliitnri Rjrms (2conSnlt 

with an astiibllahud r.. w.irvH rrom the 

record In onn ur inuio m I In. iftwerollvof n«2SS 

areas of Softwnrn Ennlnenr- knlnlitH nDiidinn J nfc , S llta- 

Inn. Mnn/Mnrlilnc Intnrnc- Tel- (0^34) 

tlon, Intelllgunt Knnwleiliin I’lnuee auoln nnf s? 0, 

Based SvHteniH and mini- inu “(hit* u! 44 ; 

callous. Acndamlr or iinnni- ,1184. 2Srd M *«1) 

prliilo Industrial oxpnrlniii-o Hi 

will be i-onsldnred. 

Salary In Die priircHsoriul 
range, will) siiporununiltion. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from I ho Vtcn-Chuurol- 
lor, Unlvarslly uf Hlr- 
nilnaiinm. P.o. nm 363. 
lllrnilngliuin 1113 2TT, tn 
whom apiillcHlIans (IS copies: 

1 from oversnmi applicants) 
should bn aunt by 27lli April 
1984. Ill 


University of Exeter 

Departments of Geography 
and Law 

Access to Justice in 
Rural Britain 

Applications are 
Invited for a 

RESEARCHER 

to work on the ebove pro- 
ject, which la being funded by 
the BBRC. Candidates should 
have research or practical ex- 
perience In one of the above 
disciplines and be willing to 
acquire knowledge of thn 
other, as well as having a cur- 
rent drlvinn licence. The ap- 
pointment will be fur one 
year, from 1 May 1984 nr us 
soon thereafter as possible, 
with thn possibility of renewal 
Tor a further two years. The 
salary will bo In ilia rnugo 
£6,150 — £8,330 per uttnuni. 
dependent on qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Personnel 
Office, University of Exeter, 
Exeter EX4 4QJ, to whom 
complotad applications (six 
coplos) giving the nemos end 
addressee of three referees 
should be sent by 23 March 
1994. quoting reference no. 
7180. For Informal enquiries 
contact Dr M. Dlacksen (Ge- 
ography) or Mr K. Erono- 
nildea (Law): telephone 

(0303)77011 ext. T03 or 430. 

HI 


University of 
Nottingham 

Computer Mnlenru Group 

tw gtemporary 

LECTURERS 

IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 
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Univefaity of 
Lancaster 

^ Department or Poiitioa . 

^LAIR IN POLITICS 

Applies tfor, D .. 


The University of the 
West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad 

lecturer; 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Department af Management 
Studies 

Applications are invited for 
one supernumerary past of 
Lecturer/ Assistant Lecturer Id 
A ccounting, Department ot 
Management Studies, Appli- 
cants should pantn 
postgraduate and/or prafee- 
siannl qualifications in Finan- 
cial Accounting. Salary 1983/ 
84 (£1 = TTS3.4705 on 20Ui 
February 1 084): Lecturers - 
TTSS4.708 x 1 , SOB— 66, IBS 
(Bar) x 1,908 - 577.604; A*- 
Distant Lecturers — TTS4B, 480 
X 1.908 — 549,296. F88U Un. 
furnished accommodation If 
available at 10% or furnished 
at 12Vh%orhoualngallowaDce 
of 30% of pensionable salary. 
Up to rive full economy pas- 
sages on appointment end an 
normal termination. Study 
and Travnl Grant. Detailed ep- 
pilcatlous giving qualifica- 
tions and experience and 
naming three (3) referees to 
Secretary. UWI, St. Au- 
gustine. Trinidad, vvi, asaoon 
ns nosslllle. Details of pMl 

be sent to all applicants, 

but urn also available from Ihs 
AHHOCiailou of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Onnlnn Square, London 
WClII OFF. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Science and 
Engineering _ 

CHAIR OF 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications lire Invlied for 
n Chair of Cliontletry which 
will be evailuble from Is] 
October 1984. The preferred 


fluids uf Interest are spectro- 
acupy. reuctlou dynnmlcs, aurr 
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The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Franch 
studies 

TEMPORARY (9 
„ „ MONTH) 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
FRENCH STUDIES 

ere Invited for 


B ehould have e 

?°VQr^UuBte degree and/or 
eefj W” .“Z? d leaching Inter- 
ejther Contemporary 
u«n1 c !( s .? c, ety and Instllu- 
“T the French Theatre, 
!°®®*hor wlth an abillly to 
{,““'1. the contemporary 
oraifl.v!- , 9 r *P4 a iUL B * wnder* 
2r?5H. B * B ..level. The appoint- 
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University of Oxford 
* T —r Cnlleea 

. iton 

- OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
„ ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

fi«w Colleoe Intends to 
Official Fellpwahlp 
ngllah Ubrstun to taedi 
eriod 
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i iib i imk.siih;iier kimjcationsupm-emunt. , 2,3^4 


Universities continimri 


University of Bristol 

LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 


Department ol Modern 
Longue aen 


LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 


invited ror 

D*pe him nt P of ' M?cier n* "l a n" 
0““OeB. The Dapsrtmom con I 
aleta of apoclailata in French 
nr 0 HIE?ri, a i2 <l LlnguiBtics, each 
of which Is offered as a alnaln 

subject or Jolnt/comblund 
honours aubjoct within 
two undergroduate dnorV« 


two-anderorodSVta 

Echemos end two taught Mas- 
^weee. FociIiSm also 


For rcfloorch vtudentB to 
MPhH a'nd Phn"‘ proJact - *0 


The “Idenl" academic hnrk. 

V con'timooro^ 
Sf“". C A pol, “ c -- Cendldatea 


3Twra , “ai,sTrfiS 

and give seminars In French. 


a Si5JKPSJ n ?ff ,Bnt wl11 bD for 

' with the possibility of 
f«r a »X a L °J •“ b *«duBiit trans- 
„r_|° * continuing appoint- 
m pnt . Initial salary will hn 
^“ilnand Up to the maximum 
?(. ‘A 6 , range £7.1 Bo to 
£■4,135 per annum. 


th^S— forma and fur- 

sansrsr /sw 

veraltv 0 5? ,: * a f a 'l a «>- 
mltlnha A ,t0n >H Blr- 

BlrmlnflhVm M 0 7ET. 


84 7ET i T^f 03": 
?“o 


rae S£S53^ pf 


Sheffield 

DbrAii iitiiii* • - 

FRENCH 


Appllcetlona are invited for 
a Lectureship In the above De- 
partment, .tenable from la t 



boo of candidates un to about 
27, but older cendldatea not 

R re eluded. Particulars from 
ie Registrar and Secretary 


Starring), the University 
ho mold S10 2TN to whor 
□Plications tfl copies), in 
eluding the names and ed- 
dresaee of three_ refereae, 
should be sent by 26 th March 
1984. Quote Her: R43/DI. HI 


University of Bath 

PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Following the retirement of 
Professor Stephan Cotgro y 
the University Intends to pro- 
□eed with the apoointment of 
his successor, There li norj- 
stria tlon on the field of Inter- 
eat but the Unlverelty wishes 
to encourage applicants who 
. have conducted reaeiyen relat- 
ing to problems of Industrial 
or technological change In ad- 
vanced societies. 


Salary not lass .than 
£16,313. 


Further particulars i are ob- 
tainable from the Senior Bt*rr 
Officer. tJniverelly or. Bath. 
Beth BAB 7 AY. 


^ Ceasing date.: 4th April 


Polytechnics 


University of Oxford 
■at, Peter’s College 


„ A*i*jl Motions are Invliuu fur- 
“ LBCturonh^ in Geonruphv 

Th?™5,[r o,nAu|l tt M let 1084* 
The main research and len> hl 
Ini) respunslbllltlan uf the lec- 
‘“rcr appointed will lie In the 
rield uf Human DOuuraphy An. 
polntmnnt will be on u, n sui 
*7 ■fg 1 ® for lecturers (£7 . fgVj 
,u £ ! 4 : ,25 J with the Initial 

awtt"ss n iiY^? ‘i? r “s“« 

“ouso . Bristol 1 n%6 
whom application 
should ba made by latter 

ffSWir- Jc " fif 


JUNIOR RESEARCH 
F ^LLOWSH!P IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART 


ela'ct' I. S? l, 1 e, “' , „PropQ SPfc lo 
Junior Reii>urL|i Fnl> 

fcnf iitZL .“ PBlv the C?|V 

l?oe betretary. st. p u i cr ’ s 
Colleus. Oxford OX1 2DL. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 


ACADEMIC 

SECRETARY 


Applications are Invited for th* 

SS?. VB 1 852* !r "«?! -VocilK 


bar ibaS 1st Qcio- 

eanl ni?7h ' J 1 * 0 P oal Will fall va- 

5?°N?nd ,h tn BP°rJ tm . 0nt of Mr R- 

anr In the range for Orado IV Ad- 
£17 2 7 sI a ^ ° 15 B *™lnl»niim 

f® “ssaasra 

“?y ‘ThSV"? 018 ^" ““^Becrol 

sWWm Un v °r“iy. fihof field 


aoii Lonridontlal; 

l«ra ean°bo ob° a 7nBU r,h ° r partjcu - 


cloalnfl data Tor receipt of 

'% s , 


University of 
Birmingham 

PRINTING MANAGER 


era Invited for 


{he post of PrlntlnpManndor 

JS.SSSSiSWtfW 1 '** ror -he 


S^tlo^ 1 ^ 8 'iyiiaS VNmffiS 

and f?n fsidn g° eq ul p'm en t " * ' " ° 




.^“‘Thor particulars and ep. 


for' M S n r , om ,r °m ThsHan- 


Pjhjflhom. BIS 2TT, to whom 
.SmUtsdH-bv 26th ld March 


University of Durham 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 


i! cation* are invited for 
ln tho De- 
partment of Mathematical Scl- 

1984 r t°™ J October 

ro««'r^i? D i 1 i c .“ r,u “ hou ld have 
reaearch interests |n some 

Safari! 1 ^ Mat home tine 


'Sl!r%ff n if* 1 " *7,180 — 

£147128 pIIib superannuation. 

Dm iiliVIrom'wrom^urthBr 
particulars may be obtained^ 


w safi^w® nm 

MpSWpS 

ent and who feoto they have ln- 


ont and who feole *hj» havo ln- 
tereaUna or uaaful Information 
for a history of the Service 


SSa?e conuot Mr t" Weston 
University of London GBroerii 


Fellows 


University of London 
Bedford College 


CAROLINE 
SPURGEON 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Tenable for one year at BBd- 
b from October 


research towards «M“ r 
area to complete . hls7her ra- 
aearch, Velue not less than a 
DEB kfajor Btudentshlp. 


The Blowing date for ap- 
pl lea tlons la 2 April 1084. 

par ■ h3 


teesside polytechkic 

•Wee nen»iedOpputwtityEatl& 1 ’ 

CENTRA/ADmNIST^W(P.PO,01) 
Grade P09 («12*73M18.725) 

■'* 


S&“«W^faS pmdacfcmw « BJjpwa'iai 
baal, laoatfwr 


review an6 

i. toe hnptai 


SrtWlon ol poOg 
Oiriors, finwd* 


lie and anujvu 


nt^hCiB .inWriBDOn RX mamm " , T; r | ■ : s •. - J Ljl jL|hJir : 


! v f: 

:• i 




SE N | 0R, LECTU RER/PRINCIPAL 
0PERATONS AND S P0L?CY 

SSSsaSr 


^LECTURER ii/senior 

LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

_ , j (2 posts) 

aSL*! 10 l9B . C l ! 011 an «* Informalka Honours deorea 

r8ia ™'" inauswai ' ««»«&<* 

Permanent or temporal (2 or 3 yea,, contracts are available. 

LECTURER II IN GEOLOGY 

22SSE C “ nt,ll Ji tfl ls flxpect6d to h «w proven apfllude In 
5E5 on . H P n ? urs Degree courses especially 1 at year general 
^neralogy/petrotogy and also more specialised areaVln Slfid 3rd 

5SE5 ' ntflre8 ' ,n 0011 mfnw alogy 1 petrotogy and geochemistry ere 


LECTURER II IN 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

ssmk isr - in 


TEMPORARY Lll IN HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY OR 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


„ , (2 posts) 

BhouW possess a proven research record In any major 
field of the subjects and must be able to leach tha foil r«nna 


8UDjBCB ana ™«t be able to leach the full range of 
SBOflrapCal technk » l, “- **1 P«t8 are toSabie for 


SALARY RANGES 

Principal Lecturer - £12,519 - £15,744 
Senior Lecturer - £10,683 - £13,443 
LII/SL - £7,215 - £13,443 
(level of appointment and starting salary 
dependent upon qualifications and 1 
experience) 

Lll- £7.21 5 -£11,588 

(Normally with further advancement to • * 

£13,443 »SL) 

- ■ 

Please specify for which posts you are applying. 


— 


Bristol Polytechnic 


Bn Wronmen rei* Henltli 
Department 


Newcastle Upon Ttyne 
Polytechnic 


Fooulty ol Profooalonnl 
Studio* 


PART-TIME 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


(REP NO R/178) 


Cendldatea should ba grad- 
uates and have a background 
in historical *nd/or con- 
struction related reaearch. 


^rRsrssss* 

APPlJcetlone erojnvltnrt far 


The Reaearch Aealatant la 
required rar a study af the 


Tlie appointment 1 b for 3 


vqIop arid __ 

Criminal Juatlce an- ---- - - 
ror cement, , bjr pert-tima 
study, directed to aw me 
group' of P rof S , ?lS n Thi in 

volved In theme flelde. The ep- 


S alary scale — 

£6. 123 per annum pro rate. 



For further details and an 
application /arm, , ta be T|- 
turned by 12 March -IB Be, 
please cob wet the Peraonnel 
Office. Bristol Polytechnic, 


M^s&ass^aBS 

veloped In the po , «°„ c 'j n lS Q , 1 n 
conjunction with Now poll 
lege. Durham. 


Please quote 

'Number R/1TB 


munleatlons 


Reference 
in ell eojn- 


nleed that candi 


SSrfety%^a5iproiindB. The 
or 0l *a co d*?m 1 c 


Polytechnic la joanina - 

altficertcmB, 

4 par MMiJt la 


Oxford Polytechnic 
Department of 
Educational . 
Development 


Faculty of Educational 

Studies.. 


cants naed.not re-eppiy. ■ 


ForfU^her_dc^lsand -P; 


lecturer 

IUSENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
FURTHER 

education 


Application a are Invited 
t lie post of Lecturer U/Ser 
Lecturer jn : rurth ej-E duc art 

S i ect as CoursaJLesdar to 

srtlflcnte 

Teachers In Further 
tlan, to contribute to reinvent 







RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

cFSSSi 3 / electronic AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS 

(3 posts) 

LECTURESHIP (1 post) 

SSS?”-'" 

2 nSSrSl^iSlS 1 = ,u<lln 9 Computer Contfol) 
o S5SSS2?“ n ' ca! on9 ? nd Computer Systems 

3i s ?sSr Technolo9y(mij,,, - rT,icro ardma,nframa 

SlSSl5«SffiS3^ maybe " nsldered 

Salaiy ranges (under review) 

Senior Ledurer £1 2,228-215,41 1 per annum. 

Aaoiote™ 0 '^!? - ^ 3i 126 P® r annum. 

Assistance wllh removal expanses. 

BJSJJSS!! Robart Gordon's fnstltuteof 

gchnology, Schoolhfll, Aberdeen AB9 1 FR, (0224 

Ext* r So) BrK,Ulri0a: MrF ‘ Q ‘ Me,ntosh <0224 63381 1, 

(14270) 


DUNCAN OF J0RDANST0NE COLLEGE OF ART 

Applications are Invited for the undemoted posts. 


HEAD OF SCHOOL OF TOWN & REGIONAL PLANNING 
Salary £18,144 per annum (under review) 

iSseiaM'jsacMcaawsar 


HEAD OF SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 

CATERING AND INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
Salary £18,144 per annum (under review) 
S?^.i S E. ouW tavs SBnk>r Bcsitomic BdntinfslretNa experience in Catarina. 

m ^ nl Bncl/0r Hon, v Economics courses at higher tfploma'or 
preferably degrealevel and relevant professional repartee ^ ^ or 


SCHOOL OF. pESIflfY- LECTURER IN ILLUSTRATION 
tw — . per annum (under review) 

' Cammuntatons area of the BA Honours fVi ,ir» m 

AppUcaflon’formi end lurthar parfeuiare may be 

n™i.l.r“ M ffldm 2& M.,.H 1M4. (M2M) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department ol Economic & Marketing Studies 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 

Ref: ACA 499 

Applications are Invfted from auttably «NM 

I*. 

effect liom let May 19B4. 

8a,ary ' 8L (bar) El 3,443 

Application forme and lurthar ^talJa tfoolKBp SAB horn 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 


Department of Fond A 
Biological Sctencoe 


PRINCIPAL i 
LECTURER IN 
CATERING AND 
INSTITUTIONAL 
' MANAGEMENT 




DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY 


A Principal Lecturer la ro- 


A rriUbllM MOkkiil » • Y 

qiilreu to lead * multl- 
alaalpllnary rnatltutlqnal 
Management teem. 


Tha pereon appointed will 
take responsibility for hospi- 
tality managamant work ana 


Lecturer 
In Pharmacy 

Burnham LII/SL 


tha development of research 
An ability to 1 integrate m«« 


egement and bueinoBB atudlM 
aubJUab With technical ea- 


pocta la esaantlel. 

^ftssssi&ssa^a 


App l/eajti M . ahou ld ( Havana 


e^'inate.avamdl^rpi^S 
nd management experience in 
"e Ho Kbit Silty induatry. 


Prevlque teaching experi- 
ence. ana a proven record or 
reaearch or coneultenoy are 
essential. 


;AUownnce. - . 


Application form .nnd fur* 



■ . •• plication form, plewe. contact _ . r _ 


Ctoslw-rfafe/ .f 6ft March, JMJ ■ 4 


' ki- 8. .S 'V . ,j. 

r't i . • "i: j •' *■ 1 ■; ■ ■.)':; '• 


mam- 


:■ i Closing .date 14 dw from 

a i!a appearance or.thia Bdvwr 
semont. •- • - 1 ’- ™ 











THET|ME? HHftyEg EpJJCA'^ON SUPPL^EIYJV ^ 


Polytechnics continued 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART 
MACKINTOSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

• Are you a Designer? 

• Are you Young and Enthusiastic? 

• Do you think you could teach 
Environmental Science and Design In 
a leading School of Architecture? 

There is a vacancy far you here on a two year contract. An interest In 
computing would Increase our Interest In you. 

Our Architecture courses are a Joint venture with the University of 
Glasgow. 

SJNC Salary Scale - Lecturer A E8.313-C1 3, 1 25 per annum. 

Furttar particulars and application forma (which should be returned 
by Friday, 16th Maroh 1984) from: Secretary and Treasurer, Glasgow 
school of Art 167 Renfrew Street, Glasgow 03 6RO 

(1-S300) 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Engineering 

Deiinrcmput of Electrical. 
Electronic anil Control 
Enulncitrlnn 

- RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(MACHINE VISION) 

Salary: £4.D47-£9,649 

Application* are invited 
from graduates with good 
Honours Degree In Electrical/ 
Electronic Engineering or 
Computer Science ivviih hard- 
ware experience]. The aim of 

T tna research Is to develop low- 
cose vision systems, suitable 
’ K r Implementation alongside 
Flexible Manufacturing/ 
Robot Stations, for the pur- 

R osa* of component roc a oni- 
on, safe area aurvell lance 
and hand-aye co-ordination. 
The work wilt Involve both 
circuit design and computer 
programming. Ldenlly appli- 
cants should have some expe- 
rience of both these areas. 

„ For further details contact 
Mr A. E. Adams. Tal: (07851 
7*191 Ltl. 19. Application 
forms maybe obtained rrom: 
Personnel orricer, Sunder- 
land Polytechnic, Laugh am 
Towar, Ryhqpe Road, Sun- 

t »««&“,?“■ T " ,: ,07B5 > 
.Closing date; Zlat March 
1984. HA 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 

i-i = °P ,p S ,te .r-aldad engineer. 

mentation 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London. 
SE1 OAA 

Dennrlment of Law and 
Government 

RESEARCHER 

(REF: RA29) 

To research an the role and 
potential of cllndui legal edu- 
cation on a national and com- 
parative basis. The oppor- 
tunity to register for a higher 
degran may lie available. 

Applicants bIiou Id possess a 

R ood first denree In law oduco- 
on or other relevant social 
science subject; they should 
bn able demonstrate experi- 
ence or eptltude for Indepen- 
dent resenreh. 

The appointment will com- 
mence oa soon as passible. 

Salary will be In the range 
Researcher - A" £5,934 nil - 
« ■ 636 per annum Inclusive of 
London Allowance, 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be ob- 
tatned from the starring 
Office; Tel: 01-928 8989 ext. 

_ Completed application 
forms to be returned to arrive 
"o inter than Friday 23rd 
March 1984. H5 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Rrnptoci 

ahnnM 


Holidays Hn5i.».. 

Ayrshire . i ate 0 * 1 ’ 

- ' H24 

5?r V h “!^ overlook, n, 

H34 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
WOMEN'S TECHNOLOGY 
training workshop 

.wwSSSSSl^ have 

■f 'mirubUpn In 

fa'fafr&oi ^Ul bpeii (pimfnau’Jh Mareh law' ’. " ■ ■ . 

qampleie Nig leam ef ^ghl gtafl/wg Mill need.- 

ELECTRONICS. TUTOR 

■ ' ::.,;£9^63;p.a. V : 

WlMylnp. *° ^*7^* education end trwir|lng tn the 

to:«dplVih|fi!d|, ' 


.B^IBfTlbiioS 
icsisor. prq- 


> JtlR 

run 

4LE. TiLx 


f CHf Cpupflll.li! 


A1?i'.«BIr|J 


Colleges of 
Technology 


Metropolitan Borough of Stockport 

STOCKPORT COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

(Group 9) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for the post of Vice Principal of 
this large college which will become vacant on 1st 
September, 1984, on the retirement of the present 
holder. 

Application forma and further details may be obtained 
from: 

TUb Principal, 

Stockport College of Technology, 
Wellington Road South, 

Stockport SKI 3UQ. 

Tel: 061-480 7331. 

to whom completed applications mu9t be 
returned by the dosing date, 21 at March, 
1984. 

(14296) 


Colleges of FE 


Salary: E7,21&-£1 2,652 Bar - B13 443 
Appl'catlon tan, and further detail, are Callable from, 
Alan Hodgson, Staffing Officer. 

l,k j®y Community College 
ureal Horton Road, Bradford BD7 1AY 
Closing date: 12Ui March, 1984, 

. (14282) 


EAST HERTS COLLEGE, 

TURNFORD ;! .. 

PRINCIPAL 

fflfsS^ ?ki' e<, ,0r , tha f™' «' Mndpal of 'this 

^^Mful can^dale 2 be“f o^ B ?„ al ,' h ha 
SPPptatment In ^aptprnbar 19B4. ° a - B up.lhe, 

; • % 
andjCdriimerce pnd Is the centre K!if rf . local Nusky 
retyeat tonal .activities In the^ea^ ' CtjWral arfd 

.pSL^in 

sL-'f ' ■' •: ' • '*•' • ; ' v'. ; y ; • ' 'y ■ . 


(pountyGouncii; . : 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN INDUSTRIAL 
MEASUREMENT AND 
INSTRUMENTATION 

(Poet ref: ST/0023 

You should be a graduate (or equivalent) In an 
appropriate dladpllne and have considerable recent 
experience In measurement and Instrumentation. You 
will bo familiar with mlcra-procaasor/computer melhods 


SULTANATE V T, 
OF OMAN mm 

ROYAL GUARD 
BOYS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
New Appointments 
for September 1 984 

Post 1 - Light Craft 
(Combined 
Materials) 

Post 2 -General 
Science 

Post 3- Engineering 
Science 

The posts commence 1 st September 1 984 and are 
initially for two years. Contracts are renewable by 
agreement. 

Candidates must be male UK citizens with a British 
educational background. A minimum of fouryears 
teaching experience is required, and qualified 
teachers are preferred. 

Posts 1 and 3 require relevant experience in middle 
or secondary schools. Post 3 requires an 
appropriate engineering or science qualification 
and industrial experience. 

Salary; R.0. 500-620 per month (paid in Riyals 
Omani free of local tax. At R.0. 0.500 = £1 is 
equivalent to £12,000-21 4,880). 

Bradford & llkley Community College is co- 
ordinating these appointments on behalf of the Royal 
Guard Boys Technical School. The School is 
residential and currently accommodates 1 60 pupils 
in classes from Year 1 (10-1 2years) to Year 8 (18-20 
years). 

Application forms and further details are available 
from:- 

A.W. Hodgson, Staffing Officer, 

Bradford & llkley Community Collage, 
Great Horton Road, BPADFOPD RD7 1 AX — 


Administration 



atrafon.-CandldatM should ba T 00 of ,hB School's adminl 

otal experience and an tataresHn?!!S!!? ^ q ! wlifle<i w 101 *w»d «nan 
academic anvlronmoni The carear ,n a 

genera) administration P ,a V aftJ H partln im 

*111 .d*y a Ml part In tteoMrii 


uvmuibi aommislratlon of thn !Wv«T i7 , u . H y ^ m u 

candWate will play a hill ' , te , ho P ed ^ *ha succasafi 

toradmW 

Houghton su ^ tenc8 ' 
March, 2AE. Closing date far applications: Z6ih 


fS'te j- \ 1*r?-.VV]rlr 


' • •. ' ; .Ra-adverttoment . 

■ Of administrativi 

Nnciwls^ ;wh£h la dSSmS wlfa^ bSSTJESm rfaMSSaffStfl 

/SSS 

i ^o!SSS^ scategreda^ 

Wider Usanscpi ThaM^to.i^« , u A,toWflnce ' SuperannuaBor 

T S. f^wtoBwn, emin 




, •• .. 

% -'-u ' ' . 




r 


THK TIMES UIOHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Secondary Education 


HARROW SCHOOL 

Head of 
Computing 

use- Computer Scholarships^ 
offered and Prizes awarded annually. The annointow 

*** * 8 leam teacHng°haro 
the opportunity to create hie awn software!^ ^ 

WOlk and the BChoo^ 

opportunit y for *0 tight person to 
make their name In this important field 

AcCM rnnoda Um b available and Hanow haa Its own 

Apphcations to The Head Master, Harrow on the Hill, 
referees SX With ^ curriculum vitae and nameBof 

(14302) 


Harrow School : 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

.a&re-fissr ssai-iasss 

sa.-^S3S , !n , %.J"£.“S 

computers at Harrow. This Is 
sn exciting opportunity for the 

Etwrr p ,?r* 0 £L *? loBd uuplla and 
■JSK ln Project work both 
a'V'vh U d ° tho ■ehool. 

Over thirty computer* in use 
2^ optnPUtar prises 
end echolenhlpi awarded an- 
"UfUv. Accommodation svsll- 
abie: own aalary scale. 

vtwSil CR, i- n “ ta t ‘’° Head 

Master, Harrow on the Hill, 
W^dijUMx with run curricu- 
lum vitae and names of two 
rararaas. HIO 


Administration 

continued 


The Keswick Hall 
Charity 

FIELD OFFICER IN 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

roiu Dr -^ r ^-i rl Norfolk. Suf- 

eq ™v I Sa5?“ C ^ r ‘ S™'* ** 
a^f , o> d a -^ 0 d : r0 c“^n rD ^ S °^ 

BurrolIT Secretary, Kuwlck 
HSae C 6K , f& DloceaSn Of- 
cf oll “ n . d Court, The 
Close, Norwich, NR1 4bu. 

1 984?“ in0 dBt “ “ 10th Ag-llj 


Research & Studentships 


POSTGRADUATE awahus 

ACADEMIC YEAR 1984/86 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Tha Department of Education for Northern Ireland ( D EN I) te ofleH^ a 
IrnIM numb*, of ■«*_'» »*« 


Hal VT Unn I IV<« ■ • ■ — — — — - — 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES. 

Normally, applicants should be ordinarily resident fa l" 1 

hold or hope to obtain at least an upper second oteBS honours degree. 

55mb5 offering Boma awards far 

courses (excluding teacher training) whWi hid 

Diplomas. Applicants should normally be ordinarily 

Ireland andhold or hope to obtain at leaat a pass degree or equivalent 

qualification. 

tocoure^fa 1 Northern Ireland, nohf *1^ °*jjl Jg* ^Stoeludente 

return them lo the InaHtutton'e academic 

For courses outside Northern Ireland, aek DENI for a 

ss - 

anticipation of degree results or firm offer of a place, If neceesary. 
Further details from: nniu . u 

SSSSm'SS&l EtSSwmm* IRELAND 
RATH GAEL HOUSE 
BALLOO ROAD 
BANGOR 

mimON&BA^R 68311 EXT 439 

SS?'<SS35v . - o-iiss- jai SSA£S“* 


postgracuaie awaros irem v rrT5^ »T.a-we under these 

Ste tor postgraduate teacher training are NOT available unoer 

schemes. { > 


University of Liverpool 

WEBmstfiSW sasf 

Education 

PART-TIME 

REBEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

qualified knd experienced per- 
sona Tor a research Project 
Into -''The effects of activity 
. end diet on body composition, 

oordlo-reSPiratory erflo*“noy 

and hormonal profile of ooe*e 
children’'- 1 • 

The ji reject wlU requlro 
staffing rp/ ejthpr &«*ee day* 
par week over a seven month 
period. or for two 01 
week ovijr a longer p* 

Furthflr ’ particulars of the 


University of i 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

*-esssa t * Ma ? 

POSTGRADUATE. 
STUDENTSHIPS IN 
LAW AND 
economics 

OCTOBER 1984 

Applications are invited 


award* 

Able at 


(Chelsea College) 

Conlrn ror Science and 
Mitheinallca Educallon 

^ RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

gWgS'pSMSK feith" 

B r BBS r , , ’ H , oarch lr > any (D 

classroom studio*, school <TnU 
«rr'«i>} , 5 “roan Isatlon. edu- 
cational policy, oducetionni 

lTS3ml&? llaM 

for 

?£ °S h ,l udeni- 
* n J the Centre also 

r. a ^ 1 ^ ;_T h B Centre elao offer* 
Part-time taught 
5fuo5SJL conp S? B ,n “clone* 

cfiiSn l [nH’ mp l he m B 1 1c s edu- 
cation and haleth education. 

„ fg. p detail*, please 

SRcratarl *lL« Administrative 
~®5r?tary. Contra Tor Sclonre 

ChalM. WiiL” Education; 

pollen*, Bridge* 

1 WdPdon 6W6 4HR, tola- 
phono 01-736 3401, Hll 


Courses 


Colleges of FE m N 

_ I @ MITCHELL 

I COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

SL A1 dates College fl AUSTRALIA 

H0U W S UHSE I 

I asaasiffiSSs* 8 ^ 

I 

S34iHf®« I Sfesssss^^l 

I SASsSsk™"—-* 

„*r , ?™. Bn n d “‘A 80 * No - rep. I ln ^ of bualnssa 8tratagysSSpoflcy sntf sn^ar^famM 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 1 

LECTURER in marketing 

Tne apnoinlos will loin an aWnUnn iaam -j ^ .,.u . . . .. 


SL Aldates College 
HOLIDAY COURSE 
TUTORS 

_ , We are looking for tutara 

5f.Sr * teach short vacation 
Uni wfr*Vt iV* 1 *! n"oi ro°rd ^ 

wias ;; sfisiissi“ ,B ' 

RHgSs^fcSiSSB 

3 

Wfl can Offflr BVCAllsmr 

?acMlVK? d B ^ t d 0 hi S n ntlm n ot 


mom (sppfovad tor ftriR olioriniTn IMS) K S TsSKj 


THE^^CITY 

1 UNIVERSITY 

I BUSINESS SCHOOT. 

One year intensive MBA Courses in: 

Finance 

"Marketing 

'Export Management andlnternational Business 


°L 8dual8 Diplonre faisrea 

areas of Buyer Behaviour and Producl Manage man! Is required 

Applicants should havn Anrvnnrlals* <u( An .i. ir«r . 


senior lecturer/ 

LECTURER IN DATA PROCESSING 

CB^’ttgaaa.’W IMH!!L<MP .-* ■■ * ■»* 

oJ MTM 

£ - 8 ln R 81 ? Pme^Bfag. and the ftst Graduate 
raSreL M ^ " ,ana 8 emBnt * Aocounlfag, Local Government and EdS 

hati 8 &£**58E SSS* managsnisnl Inlormation sysiems, date 

si® 

are avanabls to sturfanta on a 24 hour a day 

ssf op * ,,unfl • 



Overseas 


NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

SINGAPORE 

Department of 

Philosophy 







^94-£A23,751 pa., Leo- 

nt include an attractive superannuallwt 
flaiad bank finance arranaamenl fw 
aras for Ihs appointee and famUy to 


ttirwP) 

Mitchell Cottage of Mvamred Education 

Balhurtf.N.8.WJW ; Auriialta. | 

Talephono (063) 31 1022 | 

Equal opportunity in employment la College Policy. 

Applications dose on Friday, 30lh March, 19B4. y 





23% of hfa salary, the sreff member's contri^jlOT Wng wUert i . , 
amanmum ofS$920a month. Thesum standing to the staff 
member's credit In the Fund may be witlidrawn when the atalT 

memberlrevesSiqgaporc«lalaysla permanently. ■ . 

Other benefits Include: a aettllng'tn allowance ofSJl ,WjO or 

fn a maximum ofS$l 2,000 p.a., passage assistance and baggage 

approval ofthe University, and retain fees up to tke equivalent of ■! 
80 % of annual gross salary in anyone year. 


UU /a y- — ~ e , 

AppUcitlon forms and further informaliori on term, ofappointment 
: be obtained fr°m ; ; NU SOv.rae»Offlce 

'■ . .. . .. Wt.l.H»% ; 14a , 

I I ' J ' ' * ' ' ' ' — — J— 


THE EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 
FLORENCE 

datos vuhh exparlonca and iniaraeta in ino area of 

APPLIED 

MACROECONOMICS 

but candidates specWlalng In other 3” 

apply. Candidates ahould occupy a comparabte H n a un 

veraity or reaearch Institution. Tfia appo n^anl la far three yesre. 
renewable starting from or soon altar 1 September, law. Appi . 
cants ahould sand s full currtcqlum vlate with e Hat ® ‘ 

' publications, a daiaHad statamBni of thfar MHiKhi pfanc 
names of two referees. Tlw eppllcatlorw should t 5?S2lS5t 
Srilh a daianoj later than 31 March, end sent to. Acad^le, 

Servlcoi E.U.I« Bad1a Floeolana, 1-60016 S. Domenico dl Fleeote . 
, (Ei), Italy. Further .partlcUlarajrejvallBblnupprn^ 
















THfe'TiMfes hlttH&l febuCATlOft SUPPLEM^Nt ‘‘ V.sIm 




Overseas continued 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 
& BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for teaching appointments ranging 
from Lectureships to Associate Professorships in the Faculty 
of Accountancy & Business Administration. 

The Faculty of Accountancy & Business Administration 
prepares students for the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration. It comprises the 
School of Accountancy and the School of Management, which 
arc subdivided into the following functional groups: 

School of Accountancy 
Auditing 

Cost anu Management Accounting 
Financial Accounting 
Legal Studies and Taxation 
Management Information Systems 

School of Management 

Business Policy and International Business 

Decision Sciences 

Finance and Economics 

Marketing 

Organizational Behaviour 

Candidates must possess an appropriate PhD degree, except 
those applying to the School of Accountancy should possess at 
lease an accredited academic degree, at Master's level, and 
professionally recognised qualifications. 

Successful candidates may be asked to participate in the 
teaching of MBA courses conducted by the School of 
Postgraduate Management Studies: 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer SS28.340-SS58.750 

Senior Lecturer SS53.220-SS91.010 

Associate Professor SS79.730-SS 109,820 
(STG£1=SS3.01 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate’s 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment 
offered. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the 


I 


ii.vL^’j.'ji.urWirat ’ ji iiii^snii n ’ii .!■ jiir«s-.T» 3 i:-j'r-wii-Si nil 


member and the University are each required to contribute at 
the present rate of 23% of his salary, the staff member's 
contribution being subject to a maximum of SS920 a month. 
The sum standing to the sinff member's credit in llie Fund may 
be withdrawn when the staff member leaves Singapore/ 
Malaysia permanently 

Other benefits include: a settling-in allowance of SSI, 00(1 or 
SS2.UOO, subsidized housing uf rentals ranging from SSI 00 to 


v — — •} "mv year. 


at gross 




&WdRc niVeiSily ° f Sin8apare London Swf ' 


Kent Ridge . 
Singapore 0511 


United Kingdom 
Tel: 01-235 4562 



DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

ragard'aag"^ ' 8ex nV ra?la / r ° m su ' tatjl V puallfi.d person, 

0 ppoln!Sen° ,o“ipb!Soft " na,lon( " * 

cqntemporaryTuuuiml studies unit 

and «'« for 

OOJ September, 

p*:--* W!th-.a.8a(ary in.ihe 

cm. l na ddi.lo B T*X& 

®Blary Is payable jfl nnuaify; " M ! 3% f onB ™nth's. 

Silences, end should' Neva J ordviiiifwA pnSqcini 

Appllcetion fo fins, further bartlckilars of +hA . 

Information nri .l 8 01 ■ P°*f' and 


steff bursary, , housing loan and 


Posts 

overseas 

Poland 


A 


m 
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2 Readers/Senior ^ 

Lecturers In 

English Literature 

Post 1: Gdansk University 

Post 2: University of Lodz 

Dutfoai Post 1: to teach I7lh-20th century English Literature to 
PoHsh students following MA course In English Philology. Post 2: 
to leach 171h-20th century English Literature. with special 
emphasis on post-1945 poetry and novels, to Polish students 
following MA course In English Philology. 

QualHIoatlonai Candidates should be British nationals over 28. 
with a PhD In English Literature and Borne university teaching 


Salary 1 14.000-21.000 zloty per month plus a sterling subsidy et 
the rate of £6,780 pa. paid In Britain. 

Benefits! OnB year local contract guaranteed by the British 
Council, commencing September 1984, renewable, 
doalns data for application! 1 18 March, 1984. 
Reterenoai 84 B 50-51 TH 


Romania 


Lecturer In English 
University of Bucharest 

Dullest To teach English as a Foreign Language at 
undergraduate and postgraduate level. Including conversation 
classes and some applied llngulstlca/methodology. Possibility 
assistance curriculum devetopment/materialB writing tor teacher 
training. 

QualHIoatlonai Candidates, preferably single, aged 30-50 
should be British nationals with a degree, a one year 
postgraduate qualification In TEFL end substantial overseas 
TEFL experience. An MA In Applied Linguistics and some teachsr 
training experience Is desirable. 

Salary! Local salaiy minimum 4,000 lei per month. Sterling 
subsidy at the rate of £8,280 paid In Britain. (£1 ■ 20.14 lei) 
Banafltfli Free accommodation, subsidised electricity and 
heating, superannuation contribution, medical scheme, lares, 
baggage allowance. 

Contract! One year local contract guaranteed by the British 
Council, commencing September 1084, renewable. 

Hof oranooi 84 B 40 TH 

For further details and an application form, please write, 
quoting the poet reference number to: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, The British Counoil, 90-SI 
Tottenham Court Roed, London W1P 0DT. 

(14295) 
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RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

«««.„ e’s.ta 

M SSSSS SOS *!*!.” v«r In .he 
renewable aenuei^K^f^^™ 0 ™’ 3 ' 

^3ln^ t ;^ a 8 l ^‘To ry 8 ^1«J h ^l 

ZtaSBi&S 

"MMSEST** ThayW " lba 

Application farms may be obtained from: 

The Director 
NUS Overseas Office 
5 Chatham Street 
LOndon SW1 • . 

United Kingdom 

S THe 1 Registrar 

NATJONAl^NlVeRWTY 
OF SINGAPORE 
. Kant Ridge ; 

Republic of Singapore 0511 


F SiNGAPORE! 


IS#3KS 


1 ',ur#d 


s 
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Faculty Members for 
MU’TAH UNIVERSITY - JORDAN 

Mu'tah University Invites applications for the following posilkms 
with the following qualifications: 

1. Assistant Professor - English 

Qualification: PhD (or equivalent). Specialization: English Lan- 
guage and Literature. Three years of relevant university 
teaching. 

2. Assistant Professor - Physics 

Qualification: PhD (or equivalent). Specialization: Physics. Five 
years of relevant university teaching. 

3. Assistant Professor - 
Mechanical Engineering 

Qualification: PhD (or equivalent). Specialization: Mechanical 
Engineering. Five years of relevant university teaching. 

4. Assistant Professor - 

Mathematics 

Qualification; PhD (or equivalent). Specialization: Mathematics. 
Five years of university teaching. 

Salary and Benefits: (1 JD =■ £1 .90 approx) from 450-650 JDS 
depending on post qualification experience. Benefits Indude 
social security, health and life Insurance and free housing. 
Applications, accompanied by cv, must be addressed to: PO Box 
5076. Mu’tah Liaison Office, Amman, Jordan. 

(14262) 


Rhodes University 
Grahamstown 
South Africa 

Application* are invited 
from amiably quail Tied candi- 
dates, Irrespective of rare, 
colour or creed, for the fol- 
lowing posts from ns early n 
date aa possible: 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH. 

STELLA AND PAUL 
LOEWENSTB1N CHAIR OF 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES IN 
THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH (UNTIL 5 1 ST DE- 
CEMBER 1988 [NTHEFIRST 
INSTANCE) 

Tha salary scale fur botli 
posts Is: , 

RSS lOD - R34 043 - R30 
253 per nmilini. 

(il iKlclitinii. un iillnwimrr uf 
12 per cum In payable. 

( Note: one non nil a np- 


S™“W *« nualirU^ltam 1 and 

lncl?uin J' rl,, nn banofltn 
v 7 iv.n... 9 '"“roiiB leave prl- 
Dnanclnl asslstanra 


Bend currfcu 

,fc 


General Vacancies 


SUMMER 

VACATION 

WORK 

Qualified teachers required to 
act as teacher/couriers accom- 
panying American high school 
students on 3/4 week academic 
tours of Europe. Fluency in w 
| least one foreign language «- 
sentinl. Subjects covered in- 
clude European politics, 
history ami culture and history 

r»f nrl M iirt uoiu* A- Iffl 

JUIJU unwarus. 

For details and application 
form please wriic to: 

Anna Lisa Haseldtn 
Director of Special 
Programmes 

International Study Sendees 
37 Queens Gala 
London SW7 5HR 

(14281) 
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Overseas continued 


Hong Kong 


MOTHS AND SCIENCE 
TEfflCMERSis^^l 


ARAMCQ the world's largest oil and gas producing L 
HE"®? MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE 
r e ? * , who wU contribute to the Training Programme 
for Saudi Arabian employees -the engineers and technicians of 
the future. 

Applicants should be flexible and committed teachers, with a 
mimmum of 4 years experience teaching foreign students 

HNJT Skh? ra £? ^ will be holders of an 

HNC, HND or B.Sc. MATHS TEACHERS must be well 
versed in the concepts of modem maths, plane, solid and 
art^ytical geometry, advanced algebra, trigonometry and 
calculus. For SCIENCE TEACHERS a working knowledge of 
modem instructional methodology — — i 

is desirable. — 



These are unaccompanied 
positions offering secure employment 

on open-ended contracts with the opportunity to acquire 
valuable overseas expertise in a stimulating environment. 

In addition to the usual expatriate tax advantages, the package 
offirst-dass benefits will include company-paid air feres, 
excellent sports and recreational fecilities, free medical care and 
generous leave. Married employees on bachelor status will 
qualify for three return trips annually. 

ARAMCO will be holding interviews in London in the near 
iuture so if this exciting opportunity appeals to you, please write 
or telephone for an application form to: Margaret Sutcliffe 
DEPT. THE/1384/MST, Recruitment International 
Limited, 9 Park Place, Leeds LSI 2RU. Tel: (0532) 454288. 


partners in progress 


Thv Tlmvu ny — 

Supplement 

Special Book Numbers 

k 3 European Studies 

10 Social Administration 
17 Environmental Sciences (I) 

24 American Studies 

arch 9 Education (I) _ 


6 Biology Sciences (I) 

27 Sociology (I) 

4 English 
11 Chemistry 
18 Philosophy 
23 Engineering 

1 Law 

8 Psychology (l) 

28 Education (II) 

5 Economics (II) 

12 Environmental Sciences (II) 

26 

2 History (II) 

9 Psychology (II) 

16 V Politics t • 

23 Biological Sciences (U) 
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TheTlmes Higher Education 
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faUKonty. _ _ _ 
History. 


I.j please send to:. 

[ ‘ name: — i — 

j : ADDRESS^ — 

1 . aGNftURt,^— - 

Li , |^naoivEClft4W._j 


__Date — 


l,onaoivEO-W4B3l.'. i ^ •— -r» T* 
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